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THE HEBREW TEXT OF ECCLESIASTICUS. 


THE original Hebrew text of the Book of Sirach, from 
which Saadiah, a thousand years ago, made several quota- 
tions, and which was regarded as hopelessly lost, has, by the 
fortunate discovery of Mr. S. Schechter and Dr. Neubauer, 
again become—at least so far as the fifth Part (xxxix. 15- 
xlix. 11) is concerned—one of the recovered possessions of 
science. 

Grateful as all feel for the discovery, we are equally 
thankful for the speedy appearance of the excellent edition 
of the fragments (Cowley and Neubauer, The Original 
Hebrew of a portion of Ecclesiasticus. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1897). My present intention is to offer a contribution 
to their correct estimation and appreciation. In the major 
portion of my remarks, suggestions are made for the cor- 
rection of the errors of the Hebrew text (Part III); and the 
prima facie probability is established that this text of the 
Book of Sirach is corrupted by a large number and variety 
of mistakes which, however, did not exist in the texts used 
by the Greek and Syriac translators, though those texts 
were also corrupt, as is sufficiently apparent from the 
exegesis of the book. 

A few glaring examples, especially in the Greek version, 
are collated in the first part ; while in the second part some 
misunderstandings of the Greek translator, and a few cor- 
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ruptions of the Greek text are pointed out, by the aid of the 
Hebrew original. The gaps in the Hebrew text, arising from 
the condition of the extant fragments, have not been supplied 
in the edition. But in the English translation, the editors 
have supplied the defects by what must, on the whole, be 
pronounced happy conjectures. In the fourth part I have 
attempted to fill the greater portion of the lacunae regarded, 
even in the translation, as hopeless. In the fifth and last 
part, I offer various remarks on the linguistics of the 
Hebrew text from the lexicographical point of view. This 
text is of the highest value for the history of the Hebrew 
language, and especially for the origin of the Mishna 
dialect. Yet, while bearing this in mind, one must not 
lose sight of the fact—emphasized at the beginning of the 
last part—that Sirach enriched his diction by consciously 
borrowing, for the sake of ornament, phrases from the 
Biblical writings. 

His vocabulary and phraseology he draws from the 
ancient literature mainly. His‘ plane and range of diction 
differs, however, from that of the later Biblical authors, 
who adopt the expressions of their predecessors. Sirach is 
the oldest example of the style that constructs sentences 
out of a mosaic of Biblical phrases. The quotations from 
the Syriac version I transcribe in Hebrew letters. On a few 
oecasions I quote Prof. R. Smend’s remarks on the edition of 
the text of Sirach, in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 
22nd year, No. 6, cols. 161-166. 


I. False readings in the original Hebrew teat which 
the Greek translator used. 


xxxix. 26. In Hebrew, the verse 26c is to be completed 
thus: w3n 25 [o'eN 29M]. The Syriac has Nom xx 
instead of sont Naam). The Greek kal ceuldadts mupds, cor- 
rupted from cepuidadrs mupoi, i.e. D'ON nbp, Cp. Ex. xxix. 3. 
That Den 25m is the original reading is proved not only by 
the agreement between the Hebrew and the Syriac versions, 
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but also by the fact that the next stichos contains the 
phrase a3» pv as the term for “wine,” borrowed from Deut. 
xxxii. 14, where also occurs the expression non nyv>> 3dn 
identical with on 35m Ps. exlvii. 14. 

xxxix. 28. Heb. ny on (ep. Job ix. 5); Syr. Ppy xno; 
Gk. éorepéwoay pdottyas aitév. Corresponding somewhat 
to this phrase is 1p" ON, 

xxxix. 3od. Heb. ¥&2; Gk. éai rijs yjs=1s083. Possibly 
the original Hebrew reading was nvyxi Job xxxviii. 22. 

xl. 5. Heb. mop 1s; Gk. Ovpds cat ChAos, i.e. ANIP) AN 
(also Syr. xn). But Js is the correct reading. This verse 
belongs to ver. 1¢ “ From the day of his birth till his 
death . . . nothing but jealousy, anxiety, terror.” Cp. 
Jom 316 IN Ps. xxiii. 6. The editors consider 4s to be the 
original reading and correct the Hebrew accordingly. 

xl. 29 ¢. Combining the readings in the text and margin 
the Heb. would be 31 ‘oyun we (dyio=) dsyn. The Gk. 
read, instead of 731 ‘pypd, OT DMYNN, ev edéopacw dAdAo- 
tplots. In ver. 29d, the Greek translator read, instead of 
“5! (the marginal variant), %D' or 7'0’, and rendered it 
meTradevuevos. The Syr. has 8383 = (%). 

xli. 11. Heb. an; Gk. révd0s=538. 

xli. 12. Heb. 79n nis (thus the marginal variant, not 
moan nyvwiw ; cp. Hos. xiii. 15, Ton 2 > winx); Gk. Onoavpol 
Xpvofov=yIN NIK. 

xli. 14a. Heb. nwa pw; Gk. madelav év elpjvn, i.e. 
mdwa “pw. 

xli.16¢. Heb. -n2 nbsn 52 xb) (parallel with nwa 52 xd 
syow> mx); Gk. cai ob wdvra néow év mlorer eddoxipeirar. He 
read in his text jm33 mwa S25 San xb. 

xli. 18. Heb. 732) px (see Ps. exxiii. 2); Gk. dao brine 
kai Gpxovros. He read W310. 

xli.19b. See Part II of these notes. 

xlii. 8d. Heb. pus; Gk. dedoxiacpevos; perhaps 4. 

xliii. 13. Heb. px3 mnn; Gk. xarénavoev xidva. Perhaps 
2 m3nn ; the verb being in the Hiphil and transitive form 
and 173 taken in the sense of 25v, “snow.” 

003% 
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xliii. 19. Heb. o'y'¥ weos psy; Gk. xal aayeioa yiverar 
oxoddTwy dxpa. Possibly op %o3 aN". 

xliii. 21a. Heb. pP'@: 3IhAd on by ; Gk. xarapdyerat dpn 
kal épnpov éxxatvoer =P AI OMA (or nda") bone, 

xliii. 21b. Heb. m2), which the editors render “ stateli- 
ness,” their reference being Ezek. vii. 11 (73). But the 
original reading must obviously have been 73'= “he burns” ; 
parallel to p’#!=“he kindles, destroys by fire” in the 
previous passage. And from this follows naturally the 
Greek translation dmooBéoe. =72>. 

xliv. 13. Heb. moat; Syr. pana; Gk. onépya airy, i.e. 
py". 

xliv. 19. Heb. ‘5 (the marginal variant, which is more 
original than the reading oO in the text); Gk. dpous= 
mov. 

xlvi. 1c. Heb. ym3; Gk. xara 7d dvoya abrod=10W3. 

xlvii. 6. Heb. nwa; Gk. év pvpidow=m3393 ; ibid. 73353; 
Gk. év evAoyiats Kuplov, possibly m373. 

xlviii. 10d. Heb. pand: (Syr. nannd) “to instruct”); Gk. 
Kal kataotiicar= pon. 

xlviii. 13. Heb. nwa x723 ynnne. The editors read with 
the Greek translator 83) for 813), and render the phrase 
“and from its place his flesh prophesied.” But this is 
neither a clear reference to 2 Kings xiii. 21, which is already 
alluded to in ver. 14 b (nwyo ‘mn 1nvw3)), nor is the use of 
the term 82) in this sense probable. I rather think that 
this passage refers to Elisha’s miracle, recorded in 2 Kings 
iv. 34, when the prophet lay upon the dead boy and brought 
him back to life ; the meaning would be “ and under him the 
flesh was recreated.” For 872) in this sense see Ps. civ. 30 
pay qm nbvn “Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are 
recreated.” Instead of w3, the reading should be w3. The 
Greek translator read 82) instead of 87123, and understood 
the verse to refer to 2 Kings xiii. 21. 

xlviii. 18d. Heb. 9832 5x 99» (ep. Isa. xxxvii. 23 "> MN 
np npn); GE. cai éueyadavynoev trepnparta aitod. Instead 
of 2x 4735, the Greek seems to have read 513n" (cp. Isa. x. 15). 
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xlix. 9. Heb. pry ‘219 53 Sa5ann aye nx Yom on, i.e. 
“ Ezekiel also mentioned Job who observed all the paths 
of righteousness.” As Ben Sirach had no opportunity, 
in his eulogy of the Fathers, to mention Job, the hero of 
one of the books of the Bible, it is quite intelligible that he 
should have mentioned him in connexion with Ezekiel, 
who is also only once referred to by our author (xlix. 8). 
The reference is to Ezek. xiv. 14. He uses, with a slight 
change, the expression in Ps. exii. 5 nayn3 27 553. The 
Greek translator read 348 instead of yx, and thought of 
Ezek. xxxviii, and must have divided the words 55 Ssbsnn, 
and have read S2bs5 wna. See Ezek. xxxviii. 22 rby vonr. 
Also Syr. has ayx. (See also Geiger’s Gesammelte Schriften, 
III, 282.) 

Smend (col. 165) thinks that the original reading was 
‘yom, and asserts that he has, by the aid of photography, 
deciphered after ayx the letters 23, which he completes into 
x’2). But apart from the improbability of the title 
“prophet” being given to Job, 82) 38 is grammatically 
inaccurate. It would have to be s'22n YK. 


IL The Greek translator's misunderstandings cleared 
up by the teat before us. 


Corruptions in the Greek teat. 


xxxix. 23. Heb. ey on woyr “ His wrath dispossesses 
nations.” Cp. 0%) we Exod. xxxiv. 24; new Oo 
Ps. xliv. 3. The translator understands wy in the sense 
of “ cause to inherit” followed by a double accusative (cp. 
Job xiii. 26), and renders dpyhv abrod €0yn KAnpovourjoe. 

xl.9. Heb. min; the Greek translator did not read 
win but D4; hence yevynOjoecde. 

xli. 19b. nbx the Greek translator read as moe, and 
rendered it deo. The word before 7>x is missing in the 
Hebrew, and the Hebrew equivalent to ad dAn@elas in 
the Greek version is no longer apparent. Possibly pono 
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was the word (ep. mn 1onn Zeph. iii. 4), for which the 
translator read NOND. 

xlii. 24. ow” the Greek translator read, not D'%, but 
nx and renders it di0cd; also the Syriac jn j7n. 

xlv. 12d. The Hebrew read, according to the correct 
completion of the lacuna, ‘sy Sd ny tomo. In the Greek 
version the word ‘5’ is taken as the beginning of the next 
verse, wpata. 

xlvi. 3. Heb. ayn’ 1259 sin; Gk. ris mpdrepov adrod 
ottws éorn; The Greek translator took 1285 in the temporal 
sense, while the true meaning is as in Joshua i. 5 “ Who 
could stand his ground before him?” This misunder- 
standing necessitated the addition of otrws. 

xli. 1d. Gk. xai re loyvovts émdéEacOa tpodyv; Heb. 
sayn dap5 Snya myn; Syr. xpyan wdapod xbn ma me aim. 
Obviously, instead of rpopyy the reading should be rpudyv. 
The sentence then becomes characteristic—‘ He is still 
capable of enjoying the pleasures of life.” 

xlii.21b. Gk. €ws éorw; Heb. sin tn. Hence the reading 
should be efs éoriv. 


xliii. gb. Gk. év tiorors Kips; Heb. bx rma. Hence 
év victors Kupiov, as most MSS. read. 


II. Emendation of the Hebrew text, mostly with the aid 
of the Greek Version. 


xxxix.17d. Instead of "ys read nix (see Ps. xxxiii. 7); 
Gk. amodoxeia tédrwv. The last word in 17 ¢ is certainly to 
be read 73, and is also derived from Ps. xxxiii. 7. wy 
could easily turn into 7y*. The whole stichos would there- 
fore read 73 Wy 1393 (Gk. év Adyw adrod ~orn ws Onpwrrd 
ddwp) ; in 17 d, the original must also have been, instead of 
YE N¥ID1, YD NY (=Kal év pyyatt orduaros avrod). 

xxxix. 21. Instead of 1n22 read N13) (=éxriora). Only 
thus does the sentence make sense: “ Everything has been 
created for his use.” Syr. "ay. See also xxxix. 30, where 
the Hebrew 1872) has also the marginal variant 19n3). 
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xxxix. 24. Instead of o> read omnd. Gk. dvdyos ; Syr. 
yrend. 

XXxix. 25a must read wx pon orawd aw. For pon the 
Greek has éxricrat; Syr. n™3NN, which, however, seems to 
be a free rendering of pon. The verb is used in the same 
sense as in Deut. iv. 19, where the Vulgate renders also pon 
with “creavit” (Septuagint : dméveie). 

xl. 3a. nad; Gk. éy 36m. We must therefore read a5. 
Cp. 1322 NDS, 1 Sam. ii. 8.—Ibid. 3 b. Heb. aw) sy (marginal 
variant wa, which is recognized by the editors); Syr. Now 
sam), 1.e. awn WY; the Greek has éws rerarewwpévov, and 
accordingly read Sew2d sy, or, as Smend, col. 164, thinks, 
nv>. Cp. 1 Sam. ii. 8, from which verse also is derived 
the expression maxd xo ae. For’ ++ 5 sy, see Ezra ix. 4 
any nnd sy. 

xl.6¢. yO byd gives no sense whatsoever. The con- 
nexion, and also the Gk. re@opuBnpueévos, suggests yn, and 
eventually yo7 “ He is terrified by the vision of his soul.” 
Cp. Talmud Jerushalmi Berachoth, 6d, y'’n73 yep ynam 
wnin ap. Of the root yor, Levy gives only one example 
(following the Aruch article yor, ed. Kohut, VII. 2724), 
from the Yelamdenu : nynr x7. 

xl. 13a. For the unintelligible in 5x ‘ino the margin 
has the variant Sm Sn, which the editors render “riches 
born of riches,’ which, however, does not give clear 
sense. The Gk. xpyjyara dd(xwy suggests the correct reading 
hyn on (see Ps. 1xxi. 4), possibly originally meant to be 
ry on (ep. bano pin Prov. xiii. 11). Smend adopts this 
reading. yo bn could easily have become nn bn; this 
combination is reminiscent of Ps. lxxxiv. 8, on 5x Snn, and 
thus this phrase found its way into the text and became 
corrupted into Sin. The Syriac also has N7pwt ND22. | 

xl. 20. Heb. 35 wy raw; Syr. ad stp Np’ny SDN. 
The Syriac version, like the Targum, takes 13¥ to mean 
“old wine,” and disregards ;*. Consequently, it puts for 
om2wo the singular 729 xan. The Greek has olvos kai 
povoixd, i.e. V1 3%. This seems to have been the original 
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version. ‘ Wine and song” always go together as sources 
of joy. Cp. xlix.1¢ "7 anew dy wren, and Isa. xxiv. 9 Ww3 
maine xd. 

720 j* "nN, x1. 18 is, in any case, a corruption of the original 
reading, neither does the marginal variant 5sw nv give 
correct sense. In the Syriac this stichos is absent. The 
Greek has (wi adrdpxous épydrov. 2 might correspond to 
épydrov. The verb pn suggests Koheleth v. 11 naw Apne 
32yn; and if we assume that the sentence originally read 2 "n 
‘pn wovn, we obtain the Hebrew and Greek. The Greek 
understands }# as the labourer resting after his task is 
accomplished, in the same sense as in the text just quoted 
from Koheleth. 

x]. 27 b. For 123 53 32) read naa 55 5; Gk. cal imp nacav 
ddgav. The entire passage is taken from Isa. iv. 5, except 
that nnpn is substituted for mn, with a reference to NXv 
ods. The term fry, in the first stichos, makes the supposi- 
tion probable that Sirach, in using 7npn, also thought of 
the glory of Paradise, with a reference to Ezek. xxviii. 14, 
yn2p0 mp jax b> nen ods ps pya. In the Midrash, Jn200 
is explained as equivalent to non (cp. the thirty-two rules 
of R. Eliezer b. R. Jose Hagelili, rule 17); and Ezekiel’s 
description is applied to the glorious tent given to the first 
man in Paradise. 

xli. 14a. Instead of \yow read mw; Gk. ovvrnpyoare. 
This corresponds to ver. 16 b, Wwowd ney nwa dp Nd. 

xli. 17, %%, the marginal note, is better than 2 
in the text adopted by the editors. Gk. cal dvvacrov. WwW 
might easily have become 2. 

xlii 19a. For the word in the original text was 
probably 511; Gk. epi xAomjs. 

xli. 21 b. m0 mpbno mavnn in the Hebrew gives no sense. 
The Greek has d7d dgawérews pepldos xal ddcews. That 
would be mann pon mavip. This suits the context, and the 
verb n’awne co-ordinates with the remaining verbs 2wno 
(21a, which the editors correctly substitute for awn), 
wyinnp, pane. 
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xlii.1f, Instead of xom oD xwn 5x) read xon 2B Kvn de 
“Do not regard sin,” in accordance with the Gk. «ai pi 
AdBns tpdcwnov Tod duaprdvew. 

xlii. gd. ... jp mM inaa wn wD AMy23. The second stichos, 
the last word of which is missing, is translated by the 
editors “and in her virginity lest she be defiled.” They 
thus seem to have conjectured "3A as the last word. But 
the word A™y33 in the first stichos does not correspond to 
minaa in the second; especially as the latter term occurs 
immediately after, at the beginning of ver. 10a. The mar- 
ginal variant has, instead of A )y93, 73N M23; and, instead 
of mdinaa, mby3 na3. The same sense is given in the Gk. xal 
ouvyxnkvia py Tore u.onO7 ; and in the Syr. xynon xdt ndya jon. 
The original reading was, therefore, nba “and with the 
married woman,” which the marginal variant paraphrases 
with nby2 naa. The conclusion, according to the Greek and 
Syriac, must have been 8287 7B (cp. Deut. xxi. 15). 82bN 
changed into the marginal variant nwon (ep. Isa. xliv. 21). 

xlii. 15. Instead of 12¥9 read 1y13. Yet the margin has 
the reading Ywyo (=My2), and this corresponds with the 
Gk. ra épya airod and with the Syriac ‘M729. 

xlii. 25b. Instead of ‘0 read ‘2, which is also tacitly 
assumed in the English translation. 

xliii. 4a. pry DAD mp) > gives no sense, and the transla- 
tion of this passage is followed by a query. Instead of 
piso the margin has py. It should probably, however, 
read DAD, instead of ono. “The furnace glows with the 
strong heat.” The Greek and Syriac had another text.— 
Instead of mw in 4b, the original reading was certainly 
wiby; Gk. rpimAraciws ; Syr. xnbn on. The sense is: “the 
sun heats the mountain thrice as powerfully as a furnace.” 

xliii. 5. VIN My MIN. gives no sense. I propdse to 
read 138 NM¥ 1127 “His (God’s) word gives power to the 
wings of the sun,” i.e. God’s word enables the sun to traverse 
its path rapidly. Mal. iii. 20 also speaks of the wings of 
the sun (m5223 NBW1). The Greek and Syriac translate in 
the same sense xal év Adyots adrod Karéomevoey Tropelay ; pa 
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mnobn samp xep. Their text seems to have had as its last 
word, not 138, but 1m (cp. Ps. xix. 6). In the same sense 
n¥) may be taken in ver. 13 b, mp ny2m, where the Greek 
translates xal raxvver dotparas, describing the swift lightning. 
The Glossary, p. xxxiii, explains "¥) as “to make brilliant.” 
But the agreement of the two passages and the Greek 
version prove that the verb has the meaning “to hasten,” 
literally “to give strength for a rapid flight.” The marginal 
note on xliii. 13 reads D3 Dp’ nn), which gives no sense. D}p" 
is a corruption of Dp? (a variant in one instance for mp) ; 
and nzn is a corruption of pm, to be read as P30, accord- 
ing to Deut. xxxiii. 22, and rendered in a transitive sense 
“to sprinkle,” “to shoot forth.’ The verb is used in the 
Talmud with this transitive meaning, of the gushing forth 
of blood. See the examples in Levy, I, 546 a. 2 is an 
abbreviation of Dawn3. 

xliii. 20b. mpd NDP’ 3prD) (sic in margin; the text has 
mpd instead of mpd). 3p73) gives no sense. Jt must have 
probably read ypr3) “ He congeals the mass of water like 
the firmament.” The smooth, shining surface of the ice is 
compared to the sky. The Midrash Genesis Rabba (c. 4, 
beginning) represents the origin of the sky as an icy con- 
gelation of the upper waters, myyoxn nay m3. Talmud 
Jerushalmi Berachoth, 2 ¢, yprn 353. Cp. also Ezek. i. 2 yp 
NVI MPT jy. 

xliii. 23a. 737 pw..inawno. The editors complete the 
middle word pwn and translate “burneth up.” The added 
query is justified. In Greek the equivalent is éxézacer, 
this suggests ypwn. Cp. Amos ix. 5 Aypyr. 

xliii. 23¢e. According to the Gk. épvrevoe, the original 
reading was yo", instead of 6». But the latter term also 
gives good sense, as describing the stretching forth of 
islands across the length and breadth of the sea. 

xliii. 27. 912 Nd does not fit in with the context. Read 
mip) xd “we cannot come to an end,” if we wish to enumerate 
all the wonderful works of God. This agrees with the Gk. 


Kal ov ui) adixwpeda. 
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xliv. 4c. The marginal variant for 0n72D3 is ‘on3. This 
suggests o7D103, like the Gk. év madela airdy. Smend 
thinks that the word signifies “in their scholarship.” 
I, however, fancy that this abstract derivative from 7510 is 
improbable. 

xliv. 4d. onnnves must be emended into ombwnra. 
mbwnp is in New Hebrew frequently used for Down. See 
Levy, III, 144a. The Syriac has pmnniwn3, and accord- 
ingly read oA. According to my emendation, the 
verse would read ombwona mdenny oipwa my ‘pan, and 
excellently describes the men versed in proverbs, whose 
aim is 101, and whose medium of instruction is the 5wn. 

xliv. 8. For onbmoa read onbana; Gk. éxatvovs ; Syr. 
pannawn. 

xliv. 10. Originally read nawn xd pnpcy. 

xliv. 18a. Originally read wy ma ody 3. 

xlv. 1. Instead of naw nst, the eulogistic addition after 
Moses’ name, the Greek has o¥ ro prnpdovvoy év evdoyiats. 
So also Syr. xnoawad Ars, equal to 72725 N21. This seems 
to have been the original reading. For xlvi. 11, speaking 
of the judges of antiquity, has n2135 m2. That is the 
oldest example of this formula in mentioning names of 
deceased. See on this subject Zunz, Zur Geschichte und 
Interatur, p. 322. 

xlv. 7d. Instead of 0x7 nmpyin3, which gives here no 
sense, read nbnn npnyoa from Isa. Ixi. 3, where the LXX 
translates xatactoAjy ddgns. In this passage the Greek has 
meptoToAny (var. otoAnv) ddfms. A trace of nban is to be 
found in the variant .n. 

xlv. 8b. Instead of nyy 393 read ny 23; Gk. cxeveow 
loxdos; Syr. NBpINT NINDI. OD means “ garments.” 

xlv. 10a, jp39N) is to be connected with the second 
stichos. 

xlv. 10¢. Instead of 71%) Nx the Greek translator had 
in his text on) ON, which here agrees better with the 


context. 
xlv. 12a. 5 yo between 12 mby and n5syn is senseless. 
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This garment was also named in ver. 8c. We should 
therefore read nerd dyn (Gk. émdvw xiddpews), which is 
the same as mbyndn naoynn by Exod. xxxix. 23. 

xlv. 25¢. 33 "269 wx nbn gives absolutely no sense. 
I propose to read 1125 1325 'w nbn, which presents a contrast 
to the following stichos, y 52d nx nbma. The sovereignty 
descends from father to son ; the priesthood to all descendants 
of Aaron. See Geiger, Nachgelassene Schriften, III, 279. 
This is the sense given by the Greek and Syriac. But 
they translate the first two words xAnpovoula Baciréws, 
xobp7 son, which should therefore read 75m nbno. 

xlv. 26. After 25 nosn od im add pqya wy mer. 
Thus the Greek. The Syriac has wa wy niBw>. 

xlvi. re. INN OP) ppind cannot mean “to execute ven- 
geance upon the enemy,” for 03) has no plural ; and ppand 
IN Op) or INN Np? op»d would mean “to take vengeance— 
on behalf of the enemy,” not “against the foe.” Cp. Dp2 
Syrw» 2 nop> Num. xxxi. 2; Jnopo nx ‘nopn Jer. li. 36. 
Instead of 3»8 ‘2p3 read ’8 "222, and this would be equivalent 
to p2Pn O'2NN3I, which the Greek translator renders émeyetpo- 
pévous €xOpovs. The Syriac translates freely 882D N73) 7D. 

xlvi.7¢. Instead of y7p3 read y753. So also the Syr. 
xoytxnywna. Cp. xlv. 23d iy yr3 Hy. 

xlvii. 7b. Instead of omy onwdpa jn read op) ’24. Cp. 
Ezek. xxv, 14 DN ‘Nepr nN‘nnn. The Syriac also trans- 
lates thus: x*nwSp jo ynensy. The Greek translator renders 
kal efovdévwcev Pvdrotiely tots imevavtivvs. He must have 
had opr ovnwdp pan. 

xlvii. 11d. Instead of pnder read, with the Greek and 
Syriac, 5x1”. 

xlvii.18¢. Instead of ma> read, with the Greek and Syriac, 
bqa5. 

xlvili. 4b. After Wwe, add ‘np. 

xlviii. 8. Instead of xd read 75m. This refers to Jehu, 
the king who executed vengeance (Gk. dvranddoua) on the 
house of Ahab. Jehu was not indeed anointed by Elijah, 
but Elijah gave him the impulse to his work (1 Kings xix. 
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16). The Greek and Syriac Versions, which read ‘Sn, 
think of Hazael as well as of Jehu (1 Kings xix. 15). 


IV. Gaps in the Hebrew text supplied from the Greek 
or Syriac Versions. 


xxxix. 17d. See supra, under III. 

xxxix. 28b. %p'ny’ o'[4n onona]. 

xl. 26d. }\[nHD] does not suit the context. The equivalent 
to the corresponding Greek term (So7jOeay) and Syriac 
(xom1y0) is My. Possibly we should supply }[ywn]. 

xli. 5b. y[wn nadin]dyx 20. In the first stichos, Dy 739 
(variant D'y7 N31) is a corruption of oy nadin. The Syriac 
has in both halves of the verse xnvbin. 

xli. 20b, 21. mbrys d(x] [ay ]p [w]e [mr new 5x] pan. 

xlii. 23a. [ay] [opr *]m sin. Syr. podyd pops jm. 

xliii. 14b. [73 py] Ayn. See ver. 17¢. 

xliii. 15. [973 938 pp7]d [oy warn 3]. 

xlv.3a. [on mmx] 353. See Exod. viii. 5,27; x. 17. 

xlv. 13b. 79 [odiy owayd xdr. 

xlv. 20d. spon [ vere 9]. 

xlv. 23b. [ww]n mara. 

xlvi. 6a. [DWNT TMD] q [Dyn dy] [0]d [Dy]. 

xlvii. 10. 79 [tn maw 533] [Wn Dn] [ov]. 

xlvii. 11. we Wayn ” [D3]. 

xvii. 226. [enw won W1]dy [ned apy"]d inn. 

xlviii. 3b. mw [why m9]. 

xlviii. 11. mm An o> Nd] 7 [sn] Nor JWI WE “Shall he 
that saw thee, die? Nay, he shall surely live.” After the 
Syriac. 

xlviii. 12. [ym doo] yerdsn [pds ryo3] we. 

xlviii. 22d. [ena poxomy Syn wasn yer ayy Ww]. 

xlviii. 23. [thon »n dy jo wown soy "3 ]. ; 


V. Strach’s Vocabulary. 


In regard to the lexicographical peculiarities of Sirach, 
we must first note the circumstance that he borrows a 
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quantity of ready-made expressions and phrases from the 
Scriptures. One can say that Sirach already exhibits that 
mosaic style which is characteristic of the productions of 
the later post-Talmudical Hebrew literature. The chapters 
before us can furnish us with a large number of examples 
of this style. In the following list I omit those passages 
where Sirach quotes Biblical phrases, because the subjects 
are taken from the Bible: as e.g. the description of the 
high-priest’s garments, &e. An example of mosaic work is 
the Biblical phrase used in a sense different to that it has 
in the original passage from which it is taken: e.g. the 
expression ‘Nn b> px is used of the earth, the mother of all 
living, while in Gen. iii. 20 it designates Eve. The most 
noteworthy of Biblical phrases in these chapters, used by 
Sirach for the adornment of style, are the following :— 


yan aN xiv. 11 (Isa. liv. 12). 

Moyy TOM ON PX xli. 2 (Isa. xl. 26). 

yrs ‘nos by ytd xlvi. g (Deut. xxiii. 29; Amos iv. 13). 
jwaa xivii. 3 (Deut. xxxii. 14). 

wiar]>[nn ta] xvi. 5 (Ps. xviii. 23). 


ay OF xxxix. 26 (Deut. xxxii. 14). 

ny oN xxxix. 27 (Job ix. 5). 

Maos nin An xii. 15 (Job xv. 17). 

mon abn xxxix. 26¢ (see above, Part I), 

js nx Sonim xlvii. 20 (Gen. xlix. 4). 

mbsp mn xl. 13 (Job xxxviii. 25). 

nop 39n xxxix. 30 (Lev. xxvi. 25). 

am Amn xl. g (Deut. xxviii. 22). 

PON DAN Jy WD) DY IY OM xliv. 21 (Ps. lxxii. 8). 

mpwdr nbd yom xxxix. 23 (an allusion to the destruction 
of Sodom ; mpw in Gen. xiii. 10). 

1a3vD DY IM x1vi. 19 (Isa. lvii. 2; ep. Kethuboth, 104 a). 

733) 2 xlvil. 22; xli. 5 (Isa. xiv. 22). 

1! nDy xiv. 12 (Ps. xxi. 4). 

mnan na 3 dy xl. 27 (see above, Part III). 

“BNI TAY xl. 3 (Gen. xviii. 27). 

we Dav xlv. 19 (Job xviii. 5). 
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pnd nny ond rae xlviii. 2 (Lev. xxvi. 26). 
732¢”1 Ww xl. 9 (Isa. lx. 18). 

Dyn pny xiii. 4 (Isa. xl. 15). 

yb jw xl. 15 (Job xxxix. 28). 


That Sirach used such words, which occur very seldom, 
is evident from the Glossary which Driver has carefully 
compiled. To these words belongs also }!, plural 5°31, in the 
sentence on Ezekiel xlix. 8, 7339 ‘3? 33% AND AN xpi. 
Yet it is not quite clear what is meant by “ divers kinds of 
chariots”; as there was only one divine chariot in Ezekiel’s 
vision, and its parts cannot be described as “kinds.” The 
Syriac, indeed, also read ‘31 (§N32729 8D33), but in the Greek 
version the word is unregarded. I believe that the original 
text had » “the glory of the chariot” (cp. the Talmudical 
phrase: nx2wn yt), which turned into ‘3.—, which word 
in xlii. 3 should have the same meaning as in Prov. viii. 21, 
is ambiguous. I think it probable that the stichos read 
mem mbna mpdmn Sy. nvm could have become w™. The 
marginal variant has, instead of w, Ww, into which ‘ww 
could easily have turned. The Greek has xAnpovoplas éraipwr, 
and thus read D'}7 nbna, 

In the vocabulary of this text of Sirach, those words are 
especially noteworthy which are neither to be found in the 
Bible nor in the traditional literature, or which are used in 
& unique sense. 

Substantives to be noticed are—A1 “ brightness’ 
(xliii. 8) ; nipvdn, in the sense of “past” (xlii. 19); M29, 
with the meaning of NPP (xlii. 7, where npbi nn» is used in 
the sense of {7} Ni, the margin has ANM ANY); nzinyD 
with the same meaning as /iObD “treasure” (xlii. g); AnD 
in the sense of }i2 (xliv. 6); 03, in the sense of {'D) (xliv. 
20) ; nisdyin as a synonym of omdwn (xlviii. 8). 

The substantives of the form bya (e. g. byx, xl. 29) are 
indicated by the Glossary, p. xxxii. The most prominent 
new word is FON = “successor ” (xliv.17; xlvi. 12 ; xlviii. 8), 
a word like ton, formed after the model of abstract nouns 
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but designating a person (see Kaufmann, Monatsschrife, 
XLI. 837). 

Of verbal forms in Hiphil are to be noted—pwn “ to 
shine with a red glow” (marginal variant on xliii. 9); Y7¥7, 
denominative of ony “noon” (xliii. 3). San mn mnyna 
is not well translated “ by his shining, heateth the world”; 
the sentence means: “When the sun shines at noon it 
makes the world glow.” The Greek renders it év peonuSpla 
aitoi. The Syriac has 777 Anyyo3, WI¥T has the same 
relation to DAY as NY to My, and Ww to ww. The 
Hiphil form d'yyj, assumed by the editors in the Glossary, 
is contestable ; for b'yr, in xliii. 16, is a corruption of sr 
or wryt (Gk. cadevOnoerat). 

Hithpael forms—h8nn “ to allow oneself to be beguiled ” 
(xlii. 10, margin), also in the language of the Mishna; 
babsnn “to maintain oneself” (xliii. 3); S5inon, “ to become 
a burden, wearisome” (xxxix. 24 “His (i.e. God’s) ways 
are straight to the pious but wearisome to the wicked ”). 
Especially notable is ADA D8 from Tid (xlii. 12), translated in 
the Gk. yi) ovvédpeve; in the Syriac version xnyw 7avn nd. 
It signifies the same as 71D pnd), Ps. lv. 15; or D3 N13, 
Gen. xlix. 6. 

The following Aramaisms may be mentioned :—%) 
“adultery” (xlii. 9); 7B) “bank ” (xl. 16); dydy “storm” 
(xliii. 18, margin); 1’ “partner” (xli.18; xlii. 3, margin) ; 
mom, plur. Omen “ wonder” (xliii. 25; xlviii. 14). An 
Aramaism is the phrase ondana mynwnd (xlvi. 8, see above, 
Part III), rendered in the Syr. pannavn dy vynvnd. The 
same verb seems also to have been retained in xliv. 15 
my yown onoan, which must be emended into Aynwn onDsn3 
my. The Greek rendering is copiav airav dinyjoovtat Aaol 
(also in xliv. 8 éxéinyjoacda). Surprising is the absolutely 
Aram. "nn “to beat” (xlii. 5), for which the variant is "Dy 
“ chastisement””; "non was probably originally a gloss. 

A few more lexicographical remarks. Sirach is partial 
to the use of the term 33 (xxxix. 32; xlii. 7; xliv. 5; 
xlv. 11). The expression 3n23y 7n, to denote the written 
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law, possibly already existed in Sirach’s time.—ph (xli. 2, 3) 
has the special meaning of “ fixed limit,” “ definite period,” 
as in Job xxiii. 14; ‘PM, ibid. xiv. 5 (pn, Kethib) ; pnd (in 
xl. 6 a), left untranslated, can also be explained in this way.— 
N3Vid (xliii. 4) is equivalent to n3w9 yrX, as 732 (xlv. 23, 25) 
is the same as NIV OWN. ALND (xliii. 17 c) is rendered in the 
Greek version os merevd; also (xliii. 14) where the lacuna 
is to be supplied with the term 9w>. Hence it, at all 
events, follows that the translator understood this word 
in the same sense as the old versions of Jobv. 7. It is 
probable, however, that Sirach himself also uses }w with 
the meaning of “bird,” as he designates with the term 
“the flying clouds.” The translation, “darting flashes,” 
which is offered by the editors for xliii. 17 ¢, is untenable.— 
Instead of now (xl. 16), the note and Glossary, p. xxxiv, 
have the excellent conjectural emendation n’m17p (see Levy, 
IV, 381 a). Itis, nevertheless, possible that the 1 is original, 
and n‘217p is an older form of the term. I infer this from 
the fact that Nov in the Rabylonian text of the Mishna 
Sabbath, XXII. 6, signified “reed”’ (in the Palestinian text 
noida = mada is substituted); nv2117p can thus designate the 
marsh and the reed growing on it. It is even possible that 
Sirach, in this passage, meant by normp the marsh or 
puddle itself. For the sentence reads $5 9905 Sma mea Sy 3 
YT WWD. 3972, applied to a plant, gives no sense; for 
a plant cannot be “extinguished.” On the other hand, the 
Book of Job, from which Sirach has borrowed several other 
unusual terms, applies 13973 to the brook that dries up in the 
heat of the sun (Job vi. 17 DxIpod 13y32 wona). The meaning 
of the sentence under discussion would accordingly be, “As 
a puddle by a brook which dries up before the rain,” i.e. 
before the rain, which supplies it with moisture, domes. 
The Greek and Syriac deviate widely from this text. The 
Syriac has the following for the second stichos, pw $3 pap 
xv’ xn (=Job viii. 12 b). The Greek also read yn for \H.— 
An apparent Arabism may be noted. In two passages of 
our text, the verb pn is found in a context which would 
VOL. IX. Pp 
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give it approximately the sense of “to create” (= Arab. pds, 
Gis); and in both passages, the Greek as well as the Syriac 
version so render it: xxxix. 25a (see above, under III) 316 
wep pon pains; and x]. 1 pt 22 Sy 925 Syn 5x pdm Suna poy. 
Smend assumes that pbn has the meaning “to create.” Yet 
this view seems inadmissible ; for nowhere else in the 
Hebrew language do we find the word with this meaning. 
The signification “to divide,” “allot,” “destine,” gives good 
sense in both passages, which speak of the lot assigned to 
every human being by God. The verb has the same meaning 
as in xliv. 2, >y [ond] pbn 39 35, where the Greek also 
renders éxrirev (Syr. 1552). For the Biblical usage cp. 
maa nd pon xb: Job xxxix. 17; pom we Deut. iv. 19; and 
especially the use of the substantive pon in Job xx. 29; 
XXVii. 13 ; XXxXi. 2. 

A point in syntax may be noted. Beside such idioms 
as yan 53 (xl. 11), nex 53 (xli. 10)—ep. "yo dn, xl. 13a, 
above, Part III—for which reference should be made to the 
Glossary, we find short forms after the model of xYx oY 
(Ps. lvi. 4), onayn wa (Isa. li. 1). See xli. 10 wn on ; 


xlii. 1 yown 129. They harmonize with the rhythmical forms 
of the sayings of Sirach, which follow the model of the 
scriptural parallelisms which involve elliptical constructions. 


W. BacuHer. 


March, 1897. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the foregoing article left my hands in the middle of last 
March, several critical notices of the recently published fragment 
of Sirach have appeared. Naturally, these have dealt with some of 
the points discussed in my article. It is unnecessary to indicate 
these points in detail, but I should like to add a few remarks on 
some of the points which have been raised. 

M. Israel Levi has devoted pp. 1-50 of the Revue des Etudes Juives, 
vol. xxxiv, to an elucidation of eighty-two numbered passages from 
Sirach, and has treated, in an admirable style, of the relations 
between the Hebrew text and the Greek and Syriac Versions. In 
no. 9 he remarks that the Syriac in xl. 20 read [¥” }” instead of 
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"2 j. The Syriac, however, must have read 13%, for the trans- 
lation XP'Ny NWN is the Targum for 13¥ in Num. vi. 3 and Judges 
xiii. 4. (Cf. Peschitto to Num. xxviii. 7..—In no. 14 M. Levi 
completes xli. 19b to NN) nbs Y"OSN, which, however, gives no 
sense in the context. According to my suggestion above (II) the 
reading is N73) mx DMD, i.e. “ (Guard thyself) against the violation 
—infraction—of oath and covenant.” This also explains the Syriac 
translation So203 Spo (=bD9nd). — In no. 20 M. Levi thinks that 
in xliii. 30 the Greek read NP 135) instead of 3775), and translated 
it by xpvoraddos. But NPI is the name of a precious stone, which 
the Greek would not have rendered xpvoradXos. I think that my 
suggestion above (III) is more probable. — In no. 21 M. Levi holds 
that in xliii. 21b the Greek read 3° for 73). As, however, the 
Greek has drogBeoe:, we must go further in the emendation and 
suppose that the Greek read 735°. It is very surprising that Levi 
translates dmucBeoe by “ brile.” — In no. 29 M. Levi holds that the 
Greek must have read D'IN8 O'MP3, which he rightly regards as 
ungrammatical, But the Greek probably read JY8 ‘222 or DANK "p32 
(see above, III), which is in accordance with the biblical use of the 
Status Constructus. Two co-ordinate nouns are combined by the use 
of the construct state. (Thus ’¥ na ndvna=nbinan pry na; 
so also, DYINN ‘P32 = O'OPA DINNI.)— In no. 34 M. Levi thinks 
that the Greek read 543" for 472". I have discussed the point 
above (I).— In no. 78 M. Levi holds that ‘hn 59 pe in xl.1 c, to which 
I have above called attention as an example of the mosaic style of 
Sirach, is not an original reading, though the Greek has pnrépa ravror. 
I think this opinion untenable, and that the original reading was 
indeed ‘MN 53 ON, and not ‘mn 55 YIN. Sirach had Job i. 21 in his 
mind, 74Y DWN DM) YX jNId *NXy¥’ OMy— where the mother’s 
body and the earth in which man is received after death are con- 
nected in idea. It is thus no foreign figure to picture the earth as 
the “mother of all things.” The whole verse in Sirach, INN¥ D1 
vn b> ox 5x iaw oY Ty ION OM, is closely parallel to the 
passage which I have cited from Job.— In no. 82 M. Levi explains 
xlv. 25 c d as I have done above (III), but he cannot make sense of the 
words wx nna. My view, that the original reading was °W” nbn, 
I will not support by a reference to Isaiah xi. 1," YM. Perhaps 
one might call to mind the passage in 2 Sam. xx. 1, 1 Kings xii. 16 
wr 733.195 adm why. 

Prof. S. Frinkel (Monatsschrift, XLI, pp. 380-384) has also called 
attention to the substantival adjectives in Sirach, e.g. Nw) (=) PAN) 
and 737 (=7I7 73). Of MYT, xiii. 3, his explanation agrees with 

Pp2 
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mine. Well worthy of note is Frinkel’s suggestion that the Greek 
translator, in rendering M¥3, xliii. 5, by xaréomevoer, thought of M3 
(see above, III). Moreover, Frinkel believes that in the Greek of 
xliii. 19 the translator had before him D3 instead of "SD5. 
According to Levi, no. 19, the original word was ‘B1D3, but this 
is philologically untenable. 

In the Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XI, 95-103, 
Dr. Felix Perles has made some interesting remarks on the Hebrew 
text of Sirach. He thinks that N31), xliii. 4, is an imitation of the 
Greek oixovyévn, but the expression is purely Hebraic. It is an 
abbreviation of the phrase NIv1) YON in Exod. xvi. 35, which is 
the opposite of MAW) xd YN in Jer. vi. 8.—With regard to a verse 
from an earlier portion of Sirach than is in the fragment (III, 21) 
frequently quoted in the Talmud and Midrash, Perles remarks that 
the origina] Hebrew was not NIWNDI3 PoY but NNNDII ndyin, because 
the Greek translation is ypeia rév xpuyrrav. But, as a matter of fact, 
in xlii. 23b of our fragment, J9¥ corresponds with the Greek xpeda, 
and it is probable that the translator read J7¥ instead of POY, the 
two words being closely alike in shape. The original is certainly 
PDY, for this alone gives a good sense. Cf. 7M Poy. Prof. J. H. 
Miiller in his remarks on Perles’ article, ibid., p. 103-105, also 
considers Py the original reading. 

In an article on the word spon in the Monatsschrift (XLI. 337-340), 
Prof. Kaufmann also discusses xlviii. 8 of Sirach. He, too, considers 
that yoo is the right reading instead of do, but his explanation of 
modyn is not tenable, for even though Elisha could be anointed by 
Elijah as his successor in his own stead, it cannot be said that Jehu, 
who was to be anointed king by Elisha, can be regarded as a substi- 
tute for the dynasty of Ahab which Jehu was to destroy. mnoben yb0 
really means “king of retribution,” i.e. the king who is called to 
take retribution on the house of Ahab. In the choice of this word 
Sirach was probably influenced by 2 Kings ix. 26, where Jehu, when 
he is beginning the slaughter of the house of Ahab, quotes a pro- 
phetic oracle which he heard on the occasion of the judicial murder 
of Naboth. In this oracle the words occur: ANA mpbna > noden. 
The word mm vn has the same meaning as pide Hos. ix. 7, mide 
Ps. xci. 8, pide Isa. xxxiv. 8. 

miodyn son is a combination such as DAWN 3p, the “king who 
exercises justice.” 

W. BACcHER. 


BupDApPustT, June, 1897. 
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THE WORD nn IN ECCLUS. xuv. 17. 


WE should like to be allowed to point out that Prof. Kaufmann’s 
polemic, in the May number of the Monatsschrift, against the rendering 
of this word by “successor,” rests on a misunderstanding. “ Successor” 
in English means more than merely a “ follower’: it means one who 
takes the place of another, fills the same dignity, holds the same position, 
and carries on the same office. Thus we meant by “successor” exactly 
what Prof. Kaufmann understands by syonn, and if we had been 
writing a commentary we should have explained the term in exactly 
the same way. The note in the Glossary (p. xxxv) clearly showed 
what we understood by the word. The corresponding Hebrew verb 
(sySnin) is there explained, not by follow, but by cause to come in place 
of (cf. Kaufmann, p. 339, “an die Stelle des Vorgiingers treten”), make 
to succeed, and the corresponding Syriac word by substitute, representa- 
tive (cf. Kaufmann, “Ersatz,” ‘‘Stellvertreter”). Neither of these words 
could, however, have been used as a translation of spon in any of the 
three passages in which it occurs. Before Prof. Kaufmann decides 
that “das neue Wort mit einem Uebersetzungsfehler zur Welt 
gekommen sei,” let him find a word which will represent it—not 
of course in German, but in English—better than “successor,” or 
(in xlvi. 12) ‘ succeed.” 

The difficulty in “filled with retribution” (xlviii. 8) we do not 
perceive. If Micah can say he is filled with judgment (iii. 8), why 
cannot Jehu, in view of 2 Kings ix, x, be said to be filled with retri- 
bution? We greatly doubt the sense in which Prof. Kaufmann would 
understand mobyn bo: in New Hebrew, odwn means “ Ersatz,” 
not in the sense of substitution, but in the sense of requital, repayment, 
compensation (as in such phrases as Pt) wmoibyn, Schadenersatz, {12 1053 
wmiewnn); in the Targums, also, xordun is “ Vergeltung” (in a good 
sense) in 2 Sam. xix. 37, and xodvin is “ Vergeltung” (in a bad 
sense) in Is. xxxiv. 8 and elsewhere. A “king of substitutions,” 
in the sense of a king succeeding another king, seems to us a most 
forced and questionable rendering of mown 10; and if we adopted 
the marginal reading wb, we could only understand it in the sense 
of a “king of requitals ov retributions” (the plural being naturally 
intensive). 


PROF. SMEND’S EMENDATIONS. 


In the Theologische Literaturzeitung (May 15, 1897) Professor Smend 
gives the result of a very careful examination of the Oxford Sirach- 
fragment, which he made in the spring of this year. Every one 
interested in the establishment of the new text will be glad to have 
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the benefit of Prof. Smend’s skill and experience, although they may 
not always be able to accept his conclusions. Disregarding emenda- 
tions (with which we are not at present concerned), the passages 
in which the changes are proposed are naturally in parts of the MS. 
which are defaced and extremely difficult to read. In such cases, 
often the only hope is in a happy conjecture. When once the right 
reading is divined, it is frequently possible to see on the MS. that 
it is right, but the final appeal must always be to the MS. itself. 
Prof. Smend, however, lays very great stress on the readings of the 
photographs, as having been taken before the MS. was washed 
(gewaschen), While it is true that photography often affords con- 
siderable aid in the decipherment of effaced MSS., yet it may be 
accepted as an axiom that its evidence is unsound unless supported 
by the original. In other words, there must be in the MS. some 
traces of the reading which is preserved more clearly in the photo- 
graph. The present MS. is no exception to the rule. After being 
photographed it was not washed—a process which is never applied 
to MSS. of this kind—it was cleaned, as far as possible, by removing 
dust, &c., with a soft brush or duster, and then the whole surface was 
covered with transparent paper. Therefore whatever has disappeared 
from the MS. since it was photographed can have been lost only by 
the accidental breaking off of minute fragments where the paper was 
brittle. Although the thin paste necessary to affix the transparent 
paper may possibly have caused the ink to run in some places, and 
thus rendered the reading difficult, it is impossible that, where the 
surface remains intact, letters should have totally disappeared. In 
the interest, therefore, of those who have not the opportunity of 
consulting the MS. for themselves, we have made a thorough exam- 
ination of al! the passages challenged (comparing the photographs), 
and now give a list of (a) corrections to which we agree without 
reserve, (b) passages in which we are unable to accept Prof. Smend’s 
reading, (c) passages in which certainty is impossible, and where, 
therefore, we cannot either accept or reject without hesitation. 


(a) The following corrections we accept without reserve: xl. 26a, 
by for... a3 (but see under b). xl. 26, margin, bp N3 written 
as two words. xli. 21a, margin, YUN ‘D is written as two words. 
xli. 21b, .. WN for... VAD. xli. 21¢, .°70) for . 7AM. xiii. 3.a, 
before 121M a J is crossed through. xlii.9c, after WN a 1 crossed 
through. xlii. 10c, 739 was our conjecture; see the translation. 
xlii. 23 a, margin, O'P) for O'P’. Prof. Smend’s completion of this line 
({ay]> 5{m1y) ‘JA sn) is certainly favoured by such traces of letters 
as remain. xlili. 14d, omit the 5: it is probably only taken off from 
the next page. xliv.15a, margin, 72¥N for yowN. xlv. 9, margin, 
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TVS for TNS (so also Prof. Bevan in the Atheneum for April 3, 1897). 
xlv. 23 b, SAD after WWII. xlvi. 13, [37]3 for [8'3]3.  xlvii. 10b, 
mY, as we translate. xlvii. 12 a, IYI for PX BY3|)], but we should 
now reject the [1] at the beginning. xlvii. 15a, 7...5 MDS yon. 
xlvii. 23 f, SONN NOM WN (or perhaps X'OM") (see also under c). 
xviii. 12 d, 52 DnB for $23 5nd, . 
(6) The following readings we cannot see our way to accepting : 
xl. 19¢, Wy for UY. xl. 22, D[y2 *p): but [*]5/™ oY]3 would be 
possible. x1. 26a, 295 [y]>4x, but we agree to 255 3, or better 
abi (see also under a). xl. 26 margin, we find no trace of ‘D 
before N51, although we have supplied it. xl. 26d, }'¥ for [nun]: 
the is not possible : even the } is doubtful : the word looks like j¥.,. 
xli. 1b INDyO for 123%. xii. 2b O°I3N (proposed since the article 
was in print) for OoNX. xli. 19d margin, DY (also proposed later) 
for Y32; but we agree that the 3 is doubtful. xlii. gb, after 5n 
nothing is certain: the remnants of YY (whence Prof. Smend’s 
®% YPN), which are visible on the photograph, are really parts 
of the first two letters of xwa (xli. 4d) showing through the hole 
in the paper. xlii. 1ob the completion AXB[wn x}b [a]>[y3] nm33} 
would no doubt fit the space, but the clause depends on }D, and N 
therefore gives an entirely wrong sense: moreover 8 is quite uncer- 
tain’. xlii. 10d margin, line 3, after YN not D but ‘’ in the common 
shortened form ‘2. xlii. 24b, 7 VN[w)w: we agree that Y is more 
probable than YW: then there are traces which seem to be parts 
of a 4 or 3, then possibly one more letter, after which the paper 
is perfectly clean and fresh: we see no signs of ? VN: YX also 
yields a bad sense, and would be the only instance in the fragment 
of the use of the relative Y. xliii. 1b, the 1 in 0°70] appears 
certain: 75 (i.e, 0°02) is not possible. xliii. 7 b, MEW PD: the 
word after }"DM seems to be 73”: there is a mark about the middle 
of the 3 which gives it, at first sight, the appearance of a 5, but it is 
a flaw in the paper and not made with the pen. xliv. 20b, nn 323. 
xlv. 13a, the ° is there. xlv. 13¢, }2 Ni: there is no sign of }, 
nor room for it between 7 and N: a 3 or 3 is possible after NF. 
xlv. 20a, &.3 before $. xlv.23b, WW. xlvi. 6b, 13S. xlvii. 11a, 
Di: we originally supplied this obvious particle at the oe 
but abandoned it, as no traces of the letters remain. x\vii. 23a, 
wy. xlvii.23b, {19D 3: we see no traces of any but the last 
letter, which may be a}. xlviii. 11 b []W&[1]: we find no signs of 
UN. xlix. 7b, rend: we cannot accept this, but allow that our 
reading ry) is doubtful: the remains of the letters are fairly clear, 
1 We mentally supplied [75m x]5; see translation. 
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but their form is peculiar. xlix. 10d, M3y~: we read IW 
rather doubtfully. 

(c) In the following cases the reading is uncertain: xl. 10 margin, 
23), for the unmeaning f\3W33, is possible. xl. 22, 1[y*| for 
yn]: of the letters supplied only dots at the top of the line 
remain, which may belong to Y rather than toM. xl. 24a, [4m ]w[1], 
after MN, is probable. xli. 1a, 713° for J72?: the 3 (3) is not very 
well defined: the ?, though doubtful, is not impossible. xli. 4d, 
ON perhaps belongs to the text; perhaps a 5 (but not by) stood 
before it. xli. 5a, margin, }2 for j3. xli. 6b, 2 is improbable: our 
p71? is doubtful: it is, however, possible that no letters are wanting 
before YW. xli.1 5b, margin, perhaps 0B, but the word is crossed 
through and very doubtful. xli.21a, IW. xlii. 5c, 1300 Wan’ 
"3N for 333 I3y YM: the horizontal line of the 1 is not visible, as 
the paper is cracked, but the down-stroke which remains might have 
formed part of a1: of the first © (in 132) nothing remains, there being 
a hole in the paper: the second is doubtful : the next letter is more like 
3 than 3: the 1 is very probable: the next letter was originally a 1 
which has been altered or crossed out, but NM is very doubtful: the 
3 might bea}: the is probable. xlii. 10¢, margin, *¥YN for A(b]wn: 
the \ is above the line, as Professor Smend points out: the letter 
before has a long tail, perhaps “pyn?. xlii. 10d, the last word may 
perhaps be 1¥[yn]. xliii. 1a, 7.7 may be only taken off from the next 
page. xliii. 23a, P'’y’: more probably ph. xliii. 32a, P for f 
is very doubtful. xlv. 3a, the MS. has, but the M may be aM 
blotted: "7 is probable. xlv. 12d, 0) {[*y T]oMd, the 01} are 
possible, but uncertain. xlv. 13a, [in] *[ap]d is more probable than 
[on}*[ap]>.  xlv. 13, pdwy wr for... 9[s]5[1]: Wr is only possible 
if the paper has been pressed together; the space is insufficient for 
nd: the remnants look more like 05%. xiv. 200, [mien]n for 4. 
xlvi. 15a, WITT for LA[P]: the WN is probable: the remnants of the 
first letter are more like 5(W).  xlvii.ga,Matthe end. xlvii. 10d, 
for j21: the lower half of the doubtful letter (whether 1} or 3) is 

! We should naturally be glad to be rid of the strange form yrmn: at 
the same time, however, the marginal 101 is distinctly connected, by the 
usual circle, with the word which was so read by us, 

2 We doubt xy in the sense close the womb: we have ni ‘wy Gen. xvi. 2, 
hath shut me up from bearing, orm 52 ay Gen. xx. 18, hath shut up all the wombs, 
and, where the limitation is apparent from the immediate context, Isa, 
xvi. 9 “Mur V7 MN CR; but do these cases justify the absolute use of 
azrn be shut up, in the sense of have the womb closed? Would it, used alone, 
suggest more than be detained or imprisoned (Jer. xxxvi. 5, 2 Kings xvii. 4) ? 
For yrn, cf. the New-Hebrew use (Levy, s.v. no. 2). 
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lost. xlvii. r1¢, n3Se» pn for hy npn: the words are very close 
together, and the N (or 9) is uncertain: we originally read “DD PN, but 
eventually decided for >) npn after much hesitation, although nbn 


in the absolute state occurs in xlvi. 13e, and although n370 would 
naturally be written in the MS. maby, xlvii. 20¢ we supplied rand, 
but find nothing of the word left: the same remark applies to 
xlvii. 23 f, Sew’. xviii. 1 a, after ND probably nothing followed. 
xlix. ga, 8W2 after YN: the paper is so much discoloured that we 
cannot be sure of any marks. xlix. 11a, perhaps 0 at the beginning, 
but very uncertain}. 
THE EDITORS OF THE HEBREW TEXT 
OF ECCLESIASTICUS. 


A NOTE ON THE TEXT AND INTERPRETATION OF 
ECCLUS. x11. 19. 


A WELL-KNOWN Rabbinical term for God is D}p>=place. It has 
hitherto been difficult to fix the date when this remarkable usage 
originated. Frequent in the Mishna, it is quite unknown in Biblical 
Hebrew. The question which the present note raises is this: Was it 
employed by Ben Sira? 

The question is suggested by the marginal text of xli. 19a, which 
reads It Sy an Dipmd; the line is dependent on 3 of v.17 and 
can hardly be translated in any other way than “ (Be ashamed) before 
God and a prince of pride.” Our question, in the first instance, 
resolves itself into a consideration of the relative values of the two 
readings here offered by the newly discovered MS. It is recognized 
by the editors of the Hebrew MS. that the marginal notes give “the 
variants of another copy of Sirach, or more probably of two other 
copies” (p. xii). A glance at these very numerous variants suffices to 
show that in some cases they represent the better text; though 
a thorough comparative examination of all of these would be necessary 
in order to determine whether as a whole the best text is that which 
the MS. presents in full, er one or other of the texts which are 
represented in the marginal readings. It must suffice for present 
purposes to recognize that the marginal notes are genuine varjants. 

I hope to show that there are the strongest possible exegetical 
reasons against the reading of the Hebrew text in xli. 19a; that 
these do not hold against the reading of the margin; and that 


1 In xlix. 10 b, when it was too late to introduce the correction, Prof. 
Driver pointed out that there is not room in the MS. for onfmpno), and 
that cn[mmo] should be supplied ; cf. the Syriac and xlviii. 13, 
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therefore, on exegetical grounds, the marginal reading must be 
considered superior to that of the text. 

The line in question occurs in the short section (xli. 14-xlii. 5) 
headed ‘‘ The discipline of Shame,” and in particular in a sentence 
or sub-section extending from xli. 17-19a, which, together with the 
four preceding verses, is omitted in the Syriac Version. These verses 
run thus in the marginal text :— 

wn> Sy ann won mp Sy xy IND wII17 

yep by py myn apy dy moan pn 18 

sr Sy way prpnn 19 by Sy yn amen 
The lines may be rendered thus— 

Be ashamed before father and before a prince and a governor, 

mother, of wantonness, of a lie. 

Before master and mistress, of before the congregation and the 

deceit, people, of transgression ; 

Before a companion? and a_ before makom and a prince, of 

friend, of trespass, pride. 

It will be observed that we have here six symmetrically constructed 
clauses: in each case we have two terms expressing persons in whose 
presence shame ought to be felt, followed by one term expressing 
a course of conduct of which to be ashamed. This symmetry is 
broken twice! by the Hebrew teat, once with and once without the 
support of the LXX and the Old Latin. In17b, probably no one 
will dispute that the Hebrew text (WN5 Sx awn’ N'wWID = Before 
a prince sitting (in judgement) of a lie) has arisen from an earlier 
text still found in the Hebrew margin and underlying the Versions by 
ordinary transcriptional error, % having become 2’ and by, by. 
In 19a, the Hebrew text has (in the main)? the support of the Versions 
(LXX and Old Latin) in reading "t 5y an DIpHn = And before the 
place where thou sojournest, of a stranger. But here, as in 17 b, 
I believe the text reading to have resulted in transcription from the 
marginal (13 from 23}, and VW from ?); but in this case the 
transcriptional corruption took place earlier—before instead of after 
132 B.C., the date of the Greek translation. The text reading involves— 
(1) the extraordinary construction DiPOd Wi3= to be ashamed before 
a place, (2) the breaking of the symmetry of the clauses, (3) a most 
improbable isolation in respect of construction for this single clause, 


* In 18 c the first word is undecipherable in the text, but the 1 of 
yy, which is fairly clear, indicates that a parallel term preceded. 

* For the last word 1 the Versions appear to have had something 
different ; LXX (A B) has «Aomjs=theft, and so Old Latin: LXX in r— 
mAOKTs. 
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which would agree as little with those which follow as with those 
which precede; for, as the preceding (five) clauses are identical in 
structure, so are several that follow, an action of which to be ashamed 
being in these introduced by j®. The sense, moreover, of the whole 
clause “Be ashamed before the place where thou sojournest of 
a stranger” is unnatural. These objections, as it appears to me, 
would have justified a condemnation of the text as corrupt, even had 
no variant existed. 

Dismissing the Hebrew text then as erroneous, we are left with 
these alternatives—(1) the clause is a later insertion; (2) although 
‘T'23) DP is nearer the original than 3M Ov, it is itself a cor- 
ruption of the real text, in which some other personal term occupied 
the place of 5); (3) the Hebrew marginal reading is the original, 
and Ben Sira therefore used D}p as a term for God. 

The first alternative has in its favour that it occurs in a section 
omitted by the Syriac. The significance of this can only be rightly 
estimated in the light of a thorough study of the relative value of the 
texts of the Hebrew and the Versions; but it must be borne in mind 
that the Syriac Version of Ecclesiasticus is characterized by the 
absence of long sections. The second alternative does not carry us 
far: for the Greek translation was made in 132 B.C., and we should 
therefore have to refer the usage of D\PO—God sufficiently far back 
to admit of 7°33) becoming corrupted in transcription into N3N by the 
year 132. 

The difficulty of the third alternative is unquestionably serious. 
We should certainly not have expected so early and isolated an 
instance of the usage of DIP for God. It would apparently be quite 
isolated; for there is no other trace of the usage in the Hebrew 
fragment, nor any clear suggestion of it by the Versions in those 
parts of the book of which the Hebrew has not been recovered. The 
Greek réros, the regular equivalent of DIP, occurs eight times in 
chaps. i-xxxviii. 14, viz. in iv. 5; xii. 12; xiii, 22; xvi. 3, 14; 
xix. 17; xxvi. 18 (N, A); xxxviii.12. In most of these cases it is 
perfectly manifest from the context that D\P was not used of God; 
in iv. 5 and xvi. 14, such a usage may have occurred in the original 
and been misunderstood by the translators, but even in these cases 
the supposition is unnecessary and improbable. 

The isolation of the instance in xli. 19, if the marginal reading be 
correct, must then be admitted. The next point to be considered is 
the earliest subsequent usage. 

The term D'pd, used of God, is already frequent in the Mishna, 
i.e. four centuries later than Ben Sira. If, however, we are willing 
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to rely on the accuracy of the Rabbinical oral tradition, not merely 
for the substance of the early sayings, but for minute points of 
phraseology in them, we can carry the usage much further back than 
the period at which the Mishna was completed. It occurs in a saying 
attributed to Simon ben Shetakh, who lived about 100-70 B.c., and 
which runs as follows: FWY) DIPON »e5 Non ANN a MWYS AD 
431 97 95 men wax by NoMND Ninw 739 Ja 75 (Taanith 3, 8). 
This would carry the usage back to within about a century of 
Ben Sira. 

If we are not prepared to base much on this tradition, then we 
have to bear in mind that there is but very little extant Hebrew 
literature of the period of four centuries between Ecclesiasticus and 
the completion of the Mishna, and what there is (Daniel, Esther, and 
some Psalms) belongs to the earliest part of it. 

The indirect evidence next falls to be considered; and of this 
the most important is Philo’s use of réros. In his discussion of 
Gen. xxviii. 11 (imqvtncer év t@ Tté7@), Philo says “God is himself called 
‘place’ (rdmos), because whereas he embraces the universe (ra 6Aa), 
he is embraced by nothing at all, and because he is the refuge 
(xatapvynv) of all, and forasmuch as he is himself the room which 
he occupies (émrecdimep aités €are xopa é€avrov), containing himself and 
resembling himself alone. ... Now the deity being embraced by 
nothing is of necessity his own place.’’ De Somniis, § 11, Mangey, I, 
630). The full significance of this passage only appears when we 
compare it with the explanation of DPI 35" in Genesis Rabbah ':— 
ams pap apn Sy wee pas nD aD Tee YON IT DWI ANAT 
DIpD AIM Inst AD yo wp why pe ody Sw win xinw on 
mayo ans pny Vs yon wdy par ody Se wip ”apn Nn tne 
wo oinyo why ox wbdwy Sw inyo A”’apm on ot wee px Ip tabs 
says dy pe owdy Sev anyon a’apn ya ans nyo ¥” ans AD 
The points of contact between the Philonean and the Hebrew 
Midrashic explanation are too numerous to be accidental; both 
introduce the explanation in connexion with the same passage: 
“And he lighted on a place” (Gen. xxviii. 11), both give the same 


1 ¢, LXVIII. (ed. Berlin I. 125 b, top).—The first part of the above- 
quoted passage is referred by R. Isaac Solomon to Ben Sira ; see JEWISH 
QuarTeRLy Review, III, p. 706 and no. 64, in the list of quotations prefixed 
to Cowley and Neubauer’s edition of the Hebrew text. Mr. Schechter 
very reasonably suggests that the reference by R. Isaac Solomon is merely 
apparent, ¥’2 the marks of citation for 729 meN73 having become corrupted 
into 02, the abbreviation of »v> 2. The error might have been facilitated 
if it was known that Ben Sira actually used ow? in the sense of God. 
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‘reason, although the Hebrew interpretation is a little terser—“ God 
is called place because he is the place of the world, but the world is 
not his place”; and both connect with the discussion the fact that 
God is also called iY, xarapvyn, i.e. refuge (Ps. xc. 1), although the 
mode of connexion is different: in Philo, the fact that God is 
a@ xatapvy) Tay ovprdavrev is part of the reason for the term rézos; 
in the Midrash, the statement about iY is co-ordinate with that 
about DIP. We must, therefore, conclude either that the Hebrew 
explanation of “place” as a name of God is derived from Philo’; 
or that the explanation contained in the Midrash Rabba, although 
attributed to a comparatively late Rabbi (circ. 275-300 -A.D.), is of 
much more ancient Palestinian origin. In the latter case, the usage 
of Dip is certainly prior to Philo’s tract De Somniis, and consequently 
very nearly, if not quite as early as the beginning of the Christian 
era. But even in the former case, the usage, though not the explana- 
tion, may have originated in Hebrew: and this at least seems 
more probable, for Philo appears to discuss réros as a borrowed term 
rather than as one of his own creating. On the whole, the balance 
of probability is in favour of referring the usage of Dip for God, at 
least as far back as the beginning of the Christian era, i.e. about two 
centuries after Ben Sira. 

Two points indirectly affecting our question call for briefer notice. 
(1) Parallel in some degree to the usage of O}P, under consideration, 
is that of DY0™%’=heavens for God. This also is frequent in the 
Mishna ; in the Gospel of St. Matthew, too, the phrase “the kingdom 
of heaven” is the regular equivalent of “‘the kingdom of God,” 
which is used in the Gospel of St. Luke. But unlike Dip, DY 
as a term for God can be traced back to the Old Testament literature ; 
it there occurs once and once only, viz. in Dan. iv. 23 7 YIN TW} 
now woe = From the time that thou recognizest that the heavens 
govern (cf. v. 22 dy ode st yn ty). The usage is as isolated 
in Daniel and in Biblical Hebrew as the usage of DIP in Eccle- 
siasticus would be. On the other hand we can trace it sooner and 
more clearly subsequently: it occurs several times in 1 Maccabees 
(certainly in iii. 50, cf. ver. 51; iv. 10, 24), which dates from about 
100-70 B.c. (2) The Hebrew text confirms the accuracy tof the 
Greek in a passage (xliii. 27) which had been questioned on the 
ground of its supposed pantheistic character. That either this 
sentence (ban Ni 137 YP) or the usage of DIPO implies pantheism, 


* We should possibly have a parallel for this in the Targumic use of 
xv for God, which Schiirer (Gesch. d. jiid, Volkes, II. 879, n. 15) thinks 
to be most probably derivative from the Philonic use of Adyos. 
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in any strict sense of that term, is highly questionable: but the 
thought of the sentence is certainly akin to that which appears to 
have given rise to the term. 

To sum up; the reading of the Hebrew text is improbable; the 
strong exegetical objections to it outweigh the support of the LXX 
and the Old Latin. The reading of the Hebrew margin, on the other 
hand, yields an excellent sense, perfectly maintains the symmetry of 
the section to which it belongs, and by familiar transcriptional errors 
would pass into the form found in the Hebrew text. The only 
objection to it is the use of Dipd. That objection is certainly 
weighty: for the usage is quite isolated in Ecclesiasticus, and cannot 
be traced with absolute certainty till nearly four centuries later. 
On the other hand, Rabbinical oral tradition carries the usage back 
to within a century of Ben Sira; the parallel use of réos in Philo 
most probably implies the use of DP as early at least as the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, and in the general lack of extant 
Hebrew literature between Ecclesiasticus and the Mishna the failure 
to establish the usage directly cannot be pressed. Further, the 
somewhat parallel use of “heaven” for God is found quite isolated 
in Daniel, written within twenty years of Ben Sira, and lastly, there 
are traces in Ecclesiasticus of that kind of thought out of which the 
usage of DIP would naturally grow. 


G. BUCHANAN GRAY. 
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THE TEXT OF JOB. 


Ir is a distinguishing merit of Prof. Budde’s original 
and ingenious commentary on the Book of Job that he 
has bestowed so much attention on the text. For a fresh 
start forward in criticism and exegesis we need, not only 
a more thorough examination of archaeological evidence, 
but a closer inspeetion of the text. The grammar and 
lexicon will also gain considerably from such a course. 
For many idioms and words linger in our grammars and 
lexicons which have only a precarious right to be there. 
Having given some attention of late to the text of Job and 
Psalms, from the point of view here indicated, I venture to 
collect the chief corrections which I have been led to make, 
provisionally of course, in the text of the former book. 
Some of them are given in a review of Prof. Budde’s work 
which has appeared in the Lapositor (June-July, 1897), 
but it may be convenient to special students to have them 
brought together, with others, in a summary. I should 
like, however, to mention in the first instance the fairness 
which Prof. Budde has shown in mentioning his prede- 
cessors. Prof. Wellhausen’s Psalter in Haupt’s Bible is, 
with all its cleverness, so extremely and dangerously 
deficient in this respect that I feel bound to give all the 
more credit to Prof. Budde for his graciousness to his 
colleagues. It is often not easy to find out what has been 
done by others ; it requires time and trouble to discover 
the books and periodicals which contain the corrections 
which others have made in the text. Completeness no one 
can expect to attain; even good corrections are only too 
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likely to escape one’s attention. Probably Prof. Budde’s 
connexion with the Theologische Literuaturzeitung has con- 
tributed to his wide knowledge of English and American 
literature, but this would not have sufficed without 
a preceding goodwill for which he deserves our gratitude. 
One clever, but little known, English writer owes a special 
debt to Prof. Budde. This is Dr. Bateson Wright, a pupil 
of Prof. Sayce at Oxford in the days when that versatile 
scholar still worked at the great Oxford educational 
machine. This able student, now thrust by circumstances 
into an English college at Hong Kong, but still (as his 
most recent work on Bible history shows) keenly interested 
in critical research, brought out in 1883 a “new critically 
revised translation with essays on scansion, date, &c.”; it 
was reviewed the following year by Prof. Budde in the 
influential periodical mentioned above, and justice was 
done to the acuteness of the author. That the reviewer 
should also refer to the weak points in the author's 
scholarship was inevitable. But the point is that 
a German scholar was found to take notice of the grains 
of good wheat in the book, undeterred by failings which in 
a completely trained scholar would have been difficult to 
pardon. Again and again Prof. Budde refers to Bateson 
Wright's book in his commentary, and the following are 
among the textual corrections which he has taken from 
this source. 

Job iii. 16, omit 87, vi. 4, "2Y2. vi. 7, MOM. x. 20, “IDDM. 
xvii. 11, “WD. xxxii. 4, VNNN OWI, _xxxviii. 27, NPY. 
xxxix. 18, OD [8]2. The second of these corrections has also 
been made by Castelli in the JEwisH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
1889, p. 286 (not noticed by Budde). 

That Prof. Budde should know so little of Gritz’s 
emendations of Job is not surprising. Very few Christian 
scholars in Germany know much of this brilliant, though 
(as they may think) unscientific, student, who went on 
to the very end unweariedly pursuing his high ideals. 
Several times I have found corrections assigned to the 
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younger Perles which really belong to Gritz. The few 
references to the latter which I have noticed seem to me 
to be secondhand. I find no mention of the many 
contributions to textual criticism in Gratz’s Monatsschrift, 
nor even of vol. XXXVI (1887). This contains a con- 
spectus of Gritz’s corrections of the text of Job as far 
as chap. xxix, which I am surprised not to find included in 
the posthumous Emendationes. Nor have I discovered 

a reference to the corrections offered by Prof. Gottheil in 

his review of Siegfried’s Job in this Review. 

I add the following suggested corrections for the con- 
sideration of students, especially those who are frankly 
“ reconstructionists ” (a brand-new word which I have just 
discovered in a theological magazine). The reader will 
readily understand that to mention the numerous points in 
which I agree with Prof. Budde would be impossible. 
As a whole I greatly admire his work. 

i. 17. For ow the original story of Job may have had pws, i.e. 
either the Kasshites of Babylonia, or the Kushites of Central 
Arabia; more probably the former, who were no doubt con- 
fused with the Kasdim or Chaldeans. LXX. inmeis, pw75, from 
p’wst> (faulty transposition). Hommel wrongly takes this for 
a reading. 

iii. 5. DY "3. Read OY MK 193. The line (apart from $93) 
is a gloss on verse 8a. ‘3 was inserted when the line 
received its present wrong position, because where it now 
stands mimbyi qwn is the subject. Again and again Bickell’s 
suggestions have to be accepted in spite of numerous extra- 
vagances, on which Budde is almost too hard. 0% for D4 us in 
iii. 8, where Budde greatly errs in rejecting Gunkel’s admirable 
emendation (see Hapositor, June, 1897). 

v. 3b. P81. Read 32”, Similarly in Prov. x. 7 correct 3p” 
into 3p¥, with Krochmal. 

v. 2-6, a later insertion, perhaps a variant to iv. 8-11. Budde’s 
correction in verse 7 (15) is plausible, but scarcely correct. 
The poet means, Call on the angels if you will; they would 
reject your unreasonable request (“for trouble is natural to 
man”), and they have a higher sphere to move in (“and the 

VOL. IX. Qq 
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vi. 
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vi. 


vi. 


Vi. 





flame-born ones take their flights on high”). The yw ‘23 are 
the angels ; the term suggests the later view of the fiery origin 
of angels. See Hapositor, June, 1897. 

5. Even Bickell has failed; he gives ndno Noy ANY “and 
the thirsty is greedy for some of their vinegar” (cf. Ruth 
ii. 14). I believe the poet to have written DION NOY AN 
“and the thirsty drinks their wine.” Don became DN», 
then nbnp; then became attached to xny. This should be 
taken with the correction of xviii. 9; O'¥ will then pass 
into limbo. The “obscure” stichus (Bickell) ‘np pyynnba 
should certainly be cancelled. oO¥0 is, of course, a mis- 
written oy. 5x) is a miswritten dx. 


. 26. nboa. Read N53 (cf. Deut. xxiv. 2 and Jer. xi. 19, 


reading nb3). Neither Budde nor Dillmann hits the mark 
here. Cf. on xxx. 2. 

%. wy, Better dy (Isa, xxxii. 4). yyd “to stammer,” is 
non-existent. In Prov. xx. 25 read pss with Krochmal and 
Gritz. But the true reading in Job vi. 3 is probably 3372 
“are vehement.” LXX. é€oriv gadda; cf. vi. 25 oumev haika= 
wn. See on vi. 25, xlii. 6. 

14. Read ‘221y " mapEr Sx Jon “Taye wo Ndn. LXX. 
€muoKoTn, aS X. 12. 

21. On. A non-existent word; cf. on xli. 25. Read ‘AND; 
ef. LXX. 16 cuov rpadpa. 

25. 33702. Read 503 (cf. Targ.), and see on vi. 3, xlii. 6. 
The occurrences of yw) should be carefully examined. Job 
vi. 25 goes with Ps. exix. 103. Job xvi. 3 stands alone; cf. 
Ass. marsu “sick,” or “in pain.” Mic. ii. 10 is corrupt. 
For 1 Kings ii. 8 either read ny n3 (Gritz), or cf. Ass. arrata 
marusta ‘a dreadful curse.” 


viii. 17. Follow Merx in preference to Budde (see Eapositor 


xl. 


article). 


ix. 23. MD2. Read NBO (Griitz). 


12. Read 125° x12 ws 3133 vn) “ Even a senseless 
man may be taught, and a wild ass’s colt may be caught” 
(like the assonance in Job). Perhaps an improvement, both 
upon Budde’s and upon Griitz’s correction. 


xii. 2-6. Budde is, I fear, too imaginative ; no doubt all critics 
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are so now and then! The tristichs (verses 3, 4, 6) all need 
correction. Bickell rightly makes two tetrastichs, and his 
corrections and omissions are, I believe, all right, except as 
regards the fourth line of the first tetrastich; Mon APY 
nod is against parallelism, nor is n> for ‘317 probable. 
I prefer 133 DDH ya) “my teaching is blameless and pure” 
(alluding to xi. 4). [*]npd was corrupted into pnw; also into 
pyY¥. 3) was corrupted into 7[*Jad. The editor did his 
best to make sense of these words; and poor enough is the 
result! Now for the tetrastichs. I will give them in 
English; scholars will easily recognize the Hebrew'. 


“1, Forsooth ye are [intelligent] folk! 
With you wisdom dies out! 
But I too have understanding like you; 
My teaching is blameless, pure. 

2. The careless man despises Shaddai’s times of doom; 
At the appointed season his foot remains firm ; 
Prosperous are the tents of the destroyers, 

And those who provoke God have security.” 


xiv. 4. This late insertion (Bickell, Baer, Budde in his note) took 
the place of an illegible distich. xiii. 28 is too poor to 
introduce here with Bickell. 

xv. 4. YUH. Read YIM (cf. Smend’s note on Ezek. v. 11). 

xv. 24. Read TWP THY ANPOB. A contribution to angelology. 

xvi. 8. Bickell should here be consulted. 9 ay? seems to me 
a gloss on NIY-3. 

xvii. 15. Read ‘MSA with Gritz. 


- Tro 


xvii. 17. Omit ‘>. The scribe began to write nidsd (Geiger). 


' Two points only need be mentioned. In stanza 1, line 1, supply 7)3: 
(Bickell) or py (Baer). In stanza a2, line 1, read, not ‘Ww niny> 2 
with Bickell, but "7 ny? 13, i.e. change his niny> into ‘ny. For these 
reasons: I. niny is an imagined plural of ny; Ps. ix. 10, x. 1, xxxi. 16, 
where it occurs in Mas. text, are, as Gritz has shown, corrupt. In Job 
xxiv. 1, which suggested Bickell’s correction, the formis omy. 2. Bickell 
inserts "7%, but does not notice that »7w still exists under a disguise in 
Mas. text, which has pro mney) ni. Now n in nowy) (we may neglect 
the inserted }) is merely a corruption of 1. Thus we get “Inwy), i.e. ‘ny 
‘Ww. ° after n fell out, and w was transposed to make sense (Baer and 
Ginsburg, mnrcy)- 

Qq2 
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perhaps due to 1218 in verse 7. 


“he made to start back” (so Siegfried). 


graphically not impossible. 


natural. 


viii. 2, Dan, xii. 3. 


xviii. 9-12. By all means read in the main as Bickell; but 
substitute py “ pangs” (see Isa. xiii. 8) for DY, which 
ought to mean “the thirsty” (see LXX.), but on which the 
moderns force the meaning “a snare.” (O'¥ is an imaginary 
word which ought to be removed from the Lexicon.) Bickell’s 
insight is here marvellous. «v«d@ and the omission of 8¢ after 
édécacay are due to Origen (which Budde has not noticed). 
Verses 8-13 make two tetrastichs. Read verse 8 as in Mas. 
text. Then continue: wosnb an minpa wnyr OV by pin’ 
ybyd n>2 TN) ByI AM. 3 would easily be omitted owing to 
3y7 in the next stichus. Differently from Bickell, I omit 
j&), which he prefixes to 1s). Mas. text has 438, which is 


xxvi. 13. Read Ni 73D OMY °N3. In verse 12 y327 means 


xxix. 18. This passage runs thus in Rev. Vers.: “Then I said, 
I shall die in my nest, and I shall multiply my days as the 
sand.” This gives a very strange combination of figures, 
and involves taking OY ‘with, as=3 ‘in.’ Budde, with the 
Jewish Midrash and with Delitzsch, substitutes the mythical 
bird called the Phoenix for the sand, and explains “ with my 
nest” by a detail in the Greek story in Herodotus (ii. 73). 
But (1) such an allusion seems improbable in a poem so strongly 
Hebrew in feeling as Job; (2) it introduces a wrong idea— 
that of the resurrection, of which the bennu or Phoenix was 
a symbol; and (3) it is inconsistent with the context, which 
requires a tree to be referred to. The LXX. is, I believe, 
nearer the true text, which seems to have run: Yi38 pt 7108} 
DMD) ATW WN, i.e. “And I said, I shall expire as an old 
man, and like a palm-tree I shall multiply days.” 
(for *32"BY) is also possible. See verse 19, and read what 
Tristram says of the palm (Nat. Hist. of the Bible, pp. 380- 
384). The corruption implied in line 2 is strange, but palaeo- 


XXX. 2. nds. Read byn-b3 “all capacity.” Cf. DY WII “ men 
of capacity,” Gen. xlvii. 6. Budde’s nd (cf. on v. 26) is less 


xxxvii. 22. 37. Read Wt “supernatural brightness,” Ezek. 
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xl. 19b. Gunkel nian bay “wyn. The best suggestion yet 
made. But should we not rather change Gunkel’s &3° into 
ny 4 The LXX. reading ja prey wwyT and that of Mas. 
Text i370 wat yn can be readily accounted for by palaeo- 
graphical considerations and the insertion of letters to make 
sense of a corrupt reading. 

xli. 1. Read, with three improvements (as I hope) on Gunkel: 


m3D) YASMIA- 

ru» i nbyrp: 
wy a ayes Ado 2 

pags 1705 san 1 
poy fOMIPT D3 

samy xd pyogin-ds nnn 


The probability of this form of the text is great. The 
only objection known to me is that it favours a view of 
Leviathan which is opposed to that which has become 
traditional, the view that this wonderful monster is nothing 
greater than—the crocodile. It may open our eyes perhaps 
a little wider to the popular beliefs of the post-exilic Jews, 
who were by no means arid rationalists. Compare xli. 2 
with iii. 8. Verse 4 is of course a later insertion which 
presupposes a corrupt form of the text of verses 1-3. 
“ye in verse 2 corresponds to LXX.’s dédoxas ; ef. xxvi. 13, 
dedoixaow adrdy, i.e. IVY, 


xli. 25 b. nigmad “to be a fearless one.” Budde sees nothing 
suspicious about this. To me it seems weak. Nor am I at 
all sure of the existence of a substantive nn. In Gen. ix. 2 
yead DINAN (xxxv. 5). Here, however, it would be too 
cheap an expedient to correct AN D9. Comparing the 
corresponding line of the next distich, and the correction 
already made in xl. 19, we should correct, hardly NNA byad 
(Gunkel), but MAMA dyad (cf, Ps. Ixiii. 10, dxxxix. #5). 
Behemoth is the “prince of the dry places”; Leviathan the 
“Jord of the lower places,” and the “king of all the sons of 
pride” (verse 26 b). 

xlii. 6. Bickell and Budde both see that metre and seuse require 
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a word to be supplied. The former supplies snyd “my 
random talk,” comparing 3d in vi. 3. But LXX.’s épavdwwa 
cyavroy (kai éraxny) points to ‘A¥IO); see on vi. 3. I agree 
with Bickell that an accus. to DNDN is indispensable, and 
would render “I retract my vehemence.” Budde’s ‘7273 WN 
is rather weak. 

To justify the title of this little article, I am bound to 
refer to Budde’s treatment of the important subjects of 
(1) strophes, and (2) the relation of the pre-Origenian 
Septuagint (represented by the Sahidic Version) to the 
Hebrew text of Job. I can, however, only state my 
conclusions, which are (1) that there does appear sometimes 
to be a tendency to four-line stanzas, and (2) that the 
omissions of the Septuagint do appear to be sometimes 
occasioned by marks in the Hebrew MS. used by the 
translator which indicate that certain passages ought to 
be omitted. I cannot say that I greatly admire Prof. Budde 
in his controversial relations with Prof. Bickell, and I should 
be sorry for the latter to suppose that all English readers 
considered that the greatest of special students of Hebrew 
rhythm and metre has been well treated by Prof. Budde. 

I conclude with a recommendation of Gunkel’s Schépfung 
und Chaos as a work which, with all its faults both of 
omission and of commission (see Critical Review, July, 
1895), is yet very useful alike for archaeological and for 
textual] criticism. It will be desirable for the student to 
compare his statements, so far as they relate to Job, with 
those of Prof. Budde, and to put aside every consideration 
but that of truth. It is not pleasant to expose oneself 
to charges of rashness and eccentricity from more conser- 
vative critics, but it may be necessary, and conservative 
critics (who are just as anxious for truth as others) may 
svon come over to views from which they now feel 


compelled to dissent. 
T. K. CHEYNE. 
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CHRISTIAN DEMONOLOGY. 


IV. 


In the discussion of certain salient problems, suggested 
by the data already before us, with which I shall conclude, 
I shall try to repeat as little as I can of the evidence 
already adduced. To this final discussion, therefore, I now 
pass. 

1. And the first problem is that of the use of the name. 
Problem of hy did Jesus instruct his disciples to cast out 
the use of demons in his name? Why do we end our 
the name. Drayers with the formula “in the name of Jesus 

Christ our Lord”? Why did the Christians glory in the 
name? Why were they persecuted for the name? The 
answer to all these questions is furnished by ancient magic. 

The magical use of a name as revealed in the many 

examples I have given from Origen, Celsus, 

It can . me 
paralleled Lucian, Porphyry and the papyri, is in all 
from old respects the same as was the use among the 

yria. # ; 

ancient Babylonians over 3000 years before 
Christ. “Like all primitive peoples,” writes Prof. Sayce', 
“the Chaldaeans confounded the person and the name by 
which he was known. The name in fact was the per- 
sonality, and whatever happened to the name would 
happen to the personality. When? the gods lost their 
names they lost their individual personality ,as_ well. 
Injury* could be done to a person by using his name in 
a spell, and, similarly, to pronounce the name of a deity 


1 Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, IV, p. 302. 
? Ibid. p. 305. 3 Ibid. p. 302. 
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compelled him to attend to the wishes of the priest or 
exorcist . . . The sacredness attached to the name of the 
God of Israel among the later Jews, and the frequent 
employment of the name for the person of the Lord, bear 
witness to the fact (viz. that the same superstition was 
deeply imprinted on the Semitic mind).” 

“The preservation of their names,” remarks the same 
writer’, “ was a matter about which the kings of Babylonia 
and Assyria were especially anxious. Terrible curses are 
enacted against those who should destroy or injure the 
writing of their names, and substitute their own names 
instead.” 

This is a point which in the consideration of old historical 
documents must not be forgotten. We often find that in 
old historical records everything in the way of action 
and incident is freely changed by successive scribes, except 
lists of names. These are more faithfully handed down 
than anything else. We may be sure that there was 
a superstitious scruple as well as a political dislike at work 
in the erasure from monuments of a name like that of 
Commodus and the substitution of one less ill-omened. 

“ Closely? connected with the mystical importance thus 

Use ofa assigned to names, was the awe and dread with 

name com- which the curse or excommunication was re- 

pelled the s A j 

power so garded. Once uttered with the appropriate ; 

named. geremonies, the binding of knots and the invo- : 
cation of divine names, it was a spell which even the gods 
were powerless to resist.” 

Nor was this belief confined to Semitic races. “The | 
whole Aryan family,’ says Prof. Rhys*, “ believed at one | 
time, not only that his name was part of a man, but that 
it was the part of him which is termed the soul, the breath | 
of life.” d 

Now the use of the name Jesus Christ in prayers and 
exorcisms is based on the same belief in a mysterious con- 

















' Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, IV, p. 304. 2 Ibid. p. 305. 
5 Rhys on ‘ Welsh Fairies,” Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1891, p. 566. 
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nexion and almost identity between the name and the 
person named which Origen explicitly insists upon—ap- 
pealing to Aristotle in support of his belief. The Christians 
invoked Jesus against the demons and he came, and from 
his presence, all unseen, like their own, they fled. Nor 
only this. Jesus had possessed a peculiar divine power or 
dunamis, which entered into him at baptism and which, 
according to the Gospel of Peter, and to many other early 
sources, left him when about to die. This power was along 
with the name of Christ and with baptism into that name 
mystically communicated to the believer. To invoke the 
name was to summon the power indissolubly bound up 
therewith, to invest ourselves therewith, to become one 
with it and gain at least for the nonce a control over the 
unseen world such as the Messiah possessed. So the use 
of a demon’s name, according to Tertullian!, however 
empty and fictitious it might be, yet brought in an instant 
to your aid the demon or unclean spirit, if you intoned it 
in a superstitious spirit; such was the binding power over 
the spirit of a holy name. 

The modern Abyssinian believes in the demons being 
constantly on the watch to steal if they can a Christian’s 
baptismal name”. His idea of course is that the demons 
will use the stronger names to work their own evil ends. 
In baptism a mystical union with Jesus and communica- 
tion of his powers to the worshipper was effected by 
calling over him the holy name. 

If we examine the passages in the New Testament in 
cia which the word name is used, we shall find 
the name= that they imply on the part of the writers this 

— belief in a mysterious connexion between the 

name and the personality or power of the named. 
Thus we read Matt. vii. 22, “Many will say unto me in 


1 De Idololat., ch. 15 : “ Utique scimus, licet nomina inania atque conficta 
sint, cum tamen in superstitionem deducuntur, rapere ad se daemonia 
et omnem spiritum immundum per consecrationis obligamentum.” 

4 Lejean, Voyage en Abyssinie, p. 78. 
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that day, Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy by thy name? 
and by thy name cast out devils? and by thy name work 
many powers?” The allusion is to false prophets, to whom 
Jesus will reply: I never knew you. But though corrupt 
in their fruits it is clear that by the mere use of the name 
of the Lord Jesus they would achieve supernatural results ; 
just as in Mark ix. 38, John informed Jesus that he had 
seen an unbeliever casting out devils in Jesus’ name. It 
is clear that such a use of Jesus’ name was identical with 
the use of the names of Jewish patriarchs in magical incan- 
tations; and, accordingly, in magical recipes we find the 
name of Jesus Christ juxtaposed with the tetragrammaton, 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and even with heathen 
deities. Of such juxtaposition I will give a single instance': 
‘Here is a goodly gift of Apsyrtus, a saving remedy, 
wonderfully effective for cattle. IAO, IAE, in the name 
of father and of our Lord Jesus Christ and holy spirit, 
iriterli estather, nochthai brasax, Salolam nakarzeo masa 
areons daron charael aklanathal aketh thruth tou malath 
poumedoin chthon chthon litiotan mazabates maner opsa- 
kion, aklanathalila iao, iae in the name of father and of 
our Lord: Jesus Christ, and the holy spirit. And write the 
same with a brass pencil on a clean smooth plate of tin.” 
To return to the New Testament’: “ Where two or three 
are gathered together into my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” Here the use of the name actually brings the 
power named into the circle of worshippers, or,as Tertullian 
says: “rapit ad se daemonem per consecrationis obligamen- 
tum.” ‘ And on Simon he laid the name Petros, and on 
James and John the name Boanerges, or Sons of Thunder.” 
The new names were supposed to impart to them new 
qualities or fortify their moral characters, or even to pro- 
tect them from the evil demons which would, by a change 
of name, be thrown off the track. Such a change almost 
certainly had a mystical import like the change of Abram 
1 Cp. Incantation from Hippiatr., p. 128, c. 1206, ap. Ric. Heim, 1. c. 

2 Matt. xviii. 20. 
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into Abraham. It is still a belief among Jews that you 
can save a sick man’s life by changing his name. The new 
name makes him another person, and presumably the Angel 
of Death is baffled and unable to identify him. For a some- 
what similar reason on the occasion of a public purification 
at Rome persons with lucky names (prospera nomina) 
were selected to lead the victims to the altars !. 

A convert to the Latin church receives, I believe, a new 
name, often that of his guardian angel or patron saint. In 
this way he not only dodges the devils, but acquires as 
well the prestige, power, and protection of the superior 
name*. Philo relates how an unbeliever who scoffed at 
the extra letter which God in his goodness added to Abram’s 
name was struck down with death for his blasphemy. 

We read in the account of the Essenes given in Josephus * 
Parallel Es- that they had a secret knowledge of the names 
sene belief. of the angels, which members of the brotherhood 

swore not to divulge. Their congeners, the Therapeutae of 
Alexandria, who occupied themselves with the mystical 
interpretation of Old Testament names, had among them- 
selves a faculty of healing superior to that which is prac- 
tised in cities. This perhaps means that they invoked 
holy names in order to heal the sick. 

And this interpretation of Old Testament names in a 
half-etymological, half-mystical manner, was a chief occu- 
pation of Philo, who never wearies of telling his readers 
that in all Scripture names are contained wondrously 
beautiful conceptions and hidden meanings; and though 
he does not regard names after the superstitious manner 
of his age, yet it was no doubt the prevalent belief in the 

1 Pliny, Nat. Hist., XXVIII, 5. 

2 In the excerpts of Theodotion, ch. 22, who wrote in the last half of the 
second century, we have an allusion to this custom: i’ 7 BeBamticpévos 
6 riv Avtpwow Kopiodpuevos TH abT@ dvéyari, @ wal 6 dyyedos avrod mpoBeBar- 
nora: ‘*That he who has won redemption may have been baptized with 
the same name with which was baptized before him his guardian angel.” 


This reference, with much other matter, I owe to Dr. P. Ruben. 
3 Jos., B. J., II, 142. 
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efficacy of names which led him to attach so much im- 
portance to the allegorical exposition of their meanings. 

The disciples then were to baptize in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost!. . . That 
is to say, by means of the theurgic invocation in baptism, 
the fullness and power of the triple Godhead was to be 
communicated to the believer and dwell in him, as it had 
dwelt bodily in Jesus. “ By my name shall they cast out 
devils, speak with tongues, take up serpents, Jay hands on 
the sick,” and so forth. Such a use as this, was, as I have 
already pointed out, purely magical and theurgic. It was 
not only a way of introducing the pure spirit and of 
banishing the impure. It was also a subsidy against the 
noxious reptiles that in the old Persian religion were the 
special creations and instruments of Angra Manyu. 

“ Blessed are ye when men shall hate you . . . and cast 

Erasure of OUt your name as evil, for the son of man’s 

names. sake*.” This seems to imply not the mere 
erasure of a name from records, but its exorcism as in 
itself a sinister power. As in the case of the ancient 
Assyrians, so here the mere erasure of the name was tanta- 
mount to annulling the owners’ power and personality. 

“He gave the right to become children of God to them 
that believe in his name” (els 7d dvoua)*; i.e. the power 
of Jesus and his authority over the seen and unseen worlds 
of men and spirits was bound up with his name. 

“ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name ye shall receive 
it’’>; i.e. because the authority of Jesus was irresistible. 
“T manifested thy name,” says Jesus addressing the Father®. 
“Holy Father, keep them in thy name which thou hast 
given to me...I guarded them and not one of them 
perished . .. I made known unto them thy name, and 
will make it known; that the love wherewith thou lovedst 
me may be in them, and I in them’.” So the Jews believed 


1 Matt. xxviii. 19. ? Mark xvi. 17. 3 Luke vi. 22. 
* John i. 12. 5 Ibid. xiv. 14. 
® Ibid. xvii. 6 and 11. 7 Ibid. xvii. 26. 
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that Jesus had gained a knowledge of the mysterious and 
not to be divulged name of God, and in that manner 
acquired his supernatural powers. 

“ By what power or in what name have ye done this!?” 
is the question put by the priests to Peter, who had cured 
the man who was lame from his mother’s womb. And it 
was a question which could only have been asked by 
people conversant and themselves imbued with the belief 
in the magical efficacy of names. And Peter in reply 
quotes no doubt the full title, the use of which had effected 
the cure. “Be it known unto you all, that by the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye erucified, whom God 
raised from the dead, by this name doth this man stand 
here before you whole?.” . . . “For,” adds Peter, “there is 
no other name under heaven, that is given among men, 
wherein we must be saved*.” And just below the faithful 
pray to God that signs and wonders may be done “ through 
the name of thy holy servant Jesus.” 

Gallio did not care about names any more than Lucian, 

Gallioon but his words to the Jews‘: “If these be 

names. questions about words and names and your 
own law,” betray his knowledge of the magical use of 
names among the natives of his province. They might 
flog their evil spirits with any names they chose, so long 
as their quarrel about what name was most efficacious did 
not lead to overt breaches of the pax Romana. It was 
a matter for the Jews to settle among themselves whether 
demons were to be expelled by one name rather than by 
another. His court could not decide a point so meta- 
physical. Jesus, we read in Hebrews®, had inherited 
a more excellent name than the angels, and so become by 
so much better than they, as to sit down on the right hand 
of God. God, we read in the same epistle °, “is not un- 
righteous to forget the love which ye showed toward his 


1 Acts iv. 7. ? [bid. iv. 10. 3 Ibid. iv. 12. 
4 Ibid. xviii. 15. 5 Heb. i. 4. 6 Ibid. vi. 10. 
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name, in ministering to the saints.” Love of the name 
was equivalent to love of the spirit called by the name. 
“This name was above every name that is named, one in 
which every knee should bend?.” 

“Many shall come in my name,” says Jesus, “saying 
I am the Christ?” A passage which indicates that it was 
the Messianic authority or name to which these pretenders 
would lay ciaim. The same identification of name with 
person is instanced in such a phrase as meets us in 
Acts i. 15: “There was a multitude gathered together 
of names about 120.” So in Apocal. iii. 4: “Thou hast 
a few names in Sardis which did not defile their garments.” 

The same identification of name with object or person 

Similar bee B@Med is wide spread among savages, one of 
liefs of whom will tell you anything sooner than his 
savages: name; because to know his name is to have 

a hold over him; since it gives you a faculty of using him 
and his personality. Therefore in Arabic tales the first 
thing to do with a ginn or spirit is to find out his name, 
as a preliminary to availing yourself of his power. Thus 
it is that in old Georgian, Sakheli, the word for name, 
means, that which gives power. 

The references to the magical use of the name are 
specially common in the Apocalypse. We hear of a white 
stone on which a new name was written which no one 
knoweth but he that receiveth it®. This stone, the prize 
of Christian endurance, reminds us of the tablets on which 
powerful names were inscribed in antiquity. Of the same 
champions of the faith we also read as follows*: “I will 
write upon him the name of my God and the name of the 
city of my God, the new Jerusalem ... and mine own new 
name.” So later on we hear of the 144,000 having the 
name of the Lamb and the name of his Father written on 
their foreheads®. So the Hindoos paint each the sign of 
his particular caste on the forehead ; and the old Armenian 


' Eph. i. 21 and Phil. ii. 9. 2 Matt. xxiv. 5. 
3 Rev. ii. 17. * Ibid. iii. 12. 5 Ibid. xiv. 1; xxii. 4. 
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word for fate or horoscope means simply “ what is written 
on the forehead.” The same idea was at work in baptism 
and led to the setting of the cross on the catechumen’s 
forehead, in addition to immersion in a holy stream. The 
names of blasphemy which the seven-headed apocalyptic 
beast bore on his heads were the names of heathen gods’. 
And the Word of God had a name written on his head 
which no one knoweth but himself?. The object of writing 
the most powerful of all names or of impressing the cross— 
the trade-mark of that name and power—on the forehead 
was this, that being so conspicuous it might frighten off 
the demons and hinder their very approach. 
To sum up. Jesus, the Messiah, in enjoining the use of 
Summary. his name, and his followers in using it, moved 
The Christian in a circle of ideas as old as the oldest written 
the old records we have of our race, namely the cunei- 
Chaldacan. form tablets of ancient Assyria. Yet, as we 
find among primitive races all over the globe the same 
superstition about names, we need not necessarily suppose 
that the Greeks and Jews of the first and succeeding 
centuries derived the belief from ancient Babylon; though 
they probably did so, since the Chaldaeans were regarded 
all round the Mediterranean as born magicians. No fact is 
better calculated to impress on our minds the continuity 
of religious traditions and practices than this, that in 
adding to our prayers the phrase “in or by the name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord,’ we repeat a theurgic formula, and 
adhere to a magic ritual, which were in vogue in Babylon 
some six thousand years ago. I do not mean, of course, 
that the God invoked by us is the same as was theirs— 
though I should be glad to think so; but the mode of 
invocation or the method of compelling an answer to our 
prayers zs the same. 
2. And perhaps in our investigations we have hit upon 
the origin of creeds. Why did the Church invent these com- 
pendious statements of the chief events in the history of 


1 Rev. xiii. 1; xvii. 3. 2 Tbid. xix. 12, 
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Jesus the Messiah? In the earliest age a creed could hardly 

Origin of have been used,—as it came to be used in the 

creeds. fourth century,—to winnow away the chaff of 
heresy from the wheat of true believers. 

The preaching of the various apostles must have been 
something more extended and less jejune than these con- 
densations of the Messiah’s history. Judging from the 
Acts and from Paul’s letters, and equally from the Didaché, 
any statement of doctrine meant for the instruction of 
believers would have included some moral precepts. 
I believe, therefore, that one reason at least for the forma- 
tion of the earliest creeds was the want of a short and 
effective formula for the exorcism of demons. Jesus had 
indeed enjoined the mere use of his name ; but his followers 
soon found that this was not enough; and so Origen? 
informs us that to the name was added the dmayyeAla trav 
nept avrov toroptdy, i.e. an announcement of the history of 
Jesus, which was all the more effective if the exorcist who 
sang out (xatetaddvtwy tovs daluovas) the demons honestly, 
believed it. Such an dzayyedla would be the appropriate 
string of words (cvudvots eipyod) which, he elsewhere 
informs us”, must follow a name in exorcisms. It is not 
clear, however, that a passage from the gospels was not also 
read or recited ; for a “reporting of the history of Jesus” 
may mean that; as may the phrase “teaching from the holy 
scriptures ” (ra a0 tév tepo@y ypaypdtrwy pabjpata) which he 
uses elsewhere*. Anyhow, he plainly hints at a form of 
creed similar to the so-called Apostles’ Creed when he says‘ 
that his contemporaries cast out demons by simply calling 
over the sufferers the name of Almighty God and the name 
of Jesus along with his history. My theory is confirmed 
by the fact already observed that probably Peter used such 
an epitome of Jesus’ history in healing the lame man; 
while almost the earliest form of creed known—I allude to 
the one in Justin Martyr—is clearly part of an exorcism. 


1 Origen, C. Cels. i. 6. 2 Ibid. i. 24. 
’ Ibid. vii. 67. * Ibid. iii. 24. 
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In the Apology of Aristides!’ there also occurs an early 
form of creed, as Mr. Rendel Harris has observed, not 
very unlike the Apostles’ Creed ; and it is remarkable that 
Aristides, as translated by him, says of it: “This is tawght 
from that Gospel which a little while ago was spoken 
among them as being preached.” The phrase of Origen, 
dnd tév lepdv ypappatwv padnyata, i.e. teachings from the 
scriptures, practically translates the Syriac phrase in 
Aristides ; and we may conclude that such was the early 
name by which a creed was designated ; the more so as 
Origen insists on the need of the exorcist believing the 
history which he recited to the demons. When Aristides 
in the same context dwells upon the power inherent in 
his summary of Christ’s history and exhorts the Roman 
emperor to read the Gospel in order to comprehend that 
power, we seem to have a reference to the effectiveness of 
that creed, as a weapon against the powers of evil who 
must be put to flight before the Holy Spirit can enter and 
dwell in the souls of men. 

But surely some one may ask, Were there not other ends 
Baptismal in view of which the earliest creeds are more 
use of creed. likely to have been drawn up? Were they 

not rather meant to be recited by converts at baptism ? 

It is certainly true that Irenaeus? declares the creed to 
be a canon of truth accepted by every one at baptism, 
which the entire Church had by tradition received from 
the Apostles. Origen* equally speaks of the “ ecclesiastica 
praedicatio per successionis ordinem ab apostolis tradita.” 
And there can be no question of the connexion from 
a very remote epoch of the creed with baptism, which was 
indeed the only ceremony at which in the earliest ages 
a creed was formally recited. 

This much is clear, that the Apostles’ Creed so called is 
an expansion of the simple formula: “In the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,’ into which, according to 

1 Apol, Aristid., ed. Harris, § ii. 2 Tren. I, i. 20. 
5 Origen, Prooem. de Princ., 23. 
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Matthew’, the disciples were bidden by Jesus to baptize all 
nations. And though in other parts of the New Testament 
we hear of baptism in the name of Jesus Christ alone, there 
can be no doubt as to the antiquity of the triple formula, 
since all churches however scattered have everywhere used 
it in baptism. The only question at issue is this. Was 
the formula enjoined in Matthew (or the simpler one 
referred to) expanded, as we already find it to be in Justin 
and in Aristides, in order to provide converts with a sum- 
mary of their new faith to be repeated on the occasion of 
baptism ; or, on the other hand, in order to furnish the 
demons with more explicit information about the higher 
power in whose name they were commanded to go forth? 
Of course both these necessities at once may have worked 
to expand the brief formula into one more comprehensive. 
But we must bear in mind that the rite of baptism was 
preceded from a very early epoch by an exorcism of the 
evil spirits which in the imagination of the very earliest 
Christians filled the air, and in particular beset the body of 
one who had been an idolater. The formula used in this 
exorcism, which prepared the way for the reception, through 
the water, of the Holy Spirit, was probably such an one as 
Justin has handed down to us, in which the demon is 
adjured to depart “in the name of the Son of God and 
first-born of every creature, who was born of the Virgin 
and became man, capable of suffering, was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate by your (i.e. by the Jewish) people, and 
died and rose again from the dead, and ascended into 
heaven.” This formula contains, it is true, allusion to 
the Virgin as well as an anti-Docetic clause, “capable of 
suffering ” (za@ntod), which is only appropriate to a period 
beginning about A.D. 80, and cannot be much older than 
that. So the baptismal canon of faith put forward as 
Apostolic and universal by Irenaeus? has an anti-Valen- 
tinian ring, as Harvey well shows. For the rest, however, 


1 Matt. xxviii. 19. 2 See Irenaeus, ed. Harvey, vol. I, p. go, n. 1. 
9 ’ 
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and excepting the reference to the Virgin birth, Justin’s 
formula of exorcism is very similar to that used by Peter, 
as we can infer the latter from Acts iv. 10. With the 
creed of Aristides it is nearly identical. I should infer, 
therefore, that the expanded formula, or recitation of the 
redeeming acts of the Lord, “ was first used in the exorcisms 
which delivered the Christian out of the power of dark- 
ness, and were so preliminary to the accession of the Holy 
Spirit and to the translation into the kingdom of the Son 
of God’s love!.” Having been used by the exorcist they 
would naturally be also repeated by the convert who was 
being baptized. And his formal recital of them as a pro- 
fession of faith would be the natural complement to the 
exorcist’s previous use of them, and would materially hasten 
the exit of the demons out of himself. 

But whichever way we decide, it is most significant of 
the great importance attached to the expulsion of demons 
in the primitive church, that the very earliest creedlike 
formulae occur in connexion with cures and exorcisms. 
This much is certain. And as it is so probable that creeds 
were in the first instance drawn up less for the instruction 
of men than of demons, we ought, I think, to be doubly 
charitable to those who differ from ourselves on such points. 

3. A third point which is suggested by the facts we have 
Dualism in Teviewed is this. The New Testament,especially 

the N.T. the writings of John and Paul, are often very 
dualistic in tone and tendency, much more so indeed than 
those of Philo, whom it is the fashion to set down as an 
oriental dualist. John regards this world as altogether 
given up to Satan; and Jesus Christ is not of this world at 
all, no more is his kingdom. ‘The world knew him not.” 
Equally to Paul is Satan the ruler of this world; and in 
his belief the atmosphere and heaven are alive with evil 
spirits. Justin Martyr (Dial. ch. 105) declares, and rightly, 
that the whole purport of Christ’s last prayer on the cross 


1 Dict.-of Bible, art. Exorcism ; Col. i. 13. 
Rr2 
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(Luke xxiii. 46), “Father, into thy hands I commit my 
spirit,” after which he yielded up his ghost, was that the 
shameless and wicked demons who haunt the atmosphere 
and are always on the watch to grab a dying man’s soul, 
might be baffled by the Father's receiving it direct into his 
own hands. How different this from Philo who discarded 
the belief in evil spirits as superstitious, and 
more mark- ° : 

edthan in ODly allowed the existence of destroying angels 

Philoand jn the sense of ministers of God’s just wrath ;— 

the Talmud. 

and for whom also the august gods of Greece, 
far from being base demons, were identical with the 
stars of heaven, immortal and holy natures! The oldest 
Talmud also, though it often mentions evil spirits and 
exorcism of them by means of the tetragrammaton, is yet 
less dualistic than the New Testament, for it does not 
contemplate a rival kingdom of evil, really antagonistic to 
the divine creator. Therefore it is that we so rarely find 
in it the titles so common in the New Testament of Satan, 
Beliar, Beelzebul, Devil, Adversary ; or such a phrase as 
the kingdom of Satan. No doubt the authors of the earliest 
Talmud wished to avoid any violation of the monotheistic 
idea, and therefore banished such phrases. 

The New Testament is often dualistic with the dualism 
of the Persians; and, in reading it, one can easily com- 
prehend how and why the heresy of Marcion should have 
arisen. There is not a little in the fourth Gospel and 
in Paul’s epistles upon which Marcion and the Manichees 
could base their peculiar teaching, which was but a slight 
accentuation in other respects also of Paul’s beliefs. And 
this teaching also agrees with the réle assigned to Jesus as 
the Messiah by his followers and probably claimed by 
himself. He was the victor of demons, the rescuer of man 
from the clutches of Satan. It was not the visible legions 
of Rome that he was to break and subdue, but the in- 
visible legions of Satan by whom mankind was oppressed. 
There seems to have been a Persian element in the mind 
of Jesus alien to true Judaism. 
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4. And fourthly, we may notice once more how similar 
in their modes of operation the evil spirit and 
Good and 38 on i 
evil spirits the good spirit were supposed to be. Inspiration 
oman _was no other than possession by a good spirit. 
We see this brought out in the Latin ritual of 
baptism, in which the priest breathes three times in the 
child’s face, saying: “Come out of this child, thou evil 
spirit, and make room for the Holy Ghost!.” For as we 
saw in reading the Shepherd—a very primitive monument 
of the Roman Church—the Holy Spirit requires plenty of 
room, being light and ethereal, and is strangled and suffo- 
cated by the presence along with itself in the same vessel 
of evil spirits which are crass and heavy. 
The truth is that the Apostles had the same conception 
Evil spirits of spirit which held its own even in philosophy 
made of until the age of Descartes and is still entertained 
heavy air. by the vulgar. They regarded a spirit as a form 
of wind; for wind moves and shakes objects; yet to the 
unscientific mind it is without weight even as it is in- 
visible. The demons lived in the air and were made of 
air, and were like the air immaterial (4cdyaro.), and as 
a rule invisible. The better spirits, however, and in par- 
Holy Spirit ticular the Holy Spirit, were emanations of the 
of fiery ether. divine and subtle ether which surrounds the 
entire world and of which the stars are made. This ether 
was fiery in texture and rational ; and the human reason, 
the only purely divine element in man, was, according to 
Philo, an dzavyacya or off-raying thereof. This is why the 
angels had bodies of fire, as Aristides* is careful to in- 
form us. 


1 Lenormant (Hist. Anc., livre VI, p. 200) cites an ancient Assyrian 
formula similar to the above. It is this: ‘‘ Let the evil demons depart. 
Let them fall on one another. But let the propitious demlon and the 
propitious colossus penetrate and enter his body.” This, remarks 
Lenormant, was the best security against the return of the evil spirits, 
and is to be likened to the divine grace or odour of sanctity replacing 
in the convert the state of sin and devotion to the Devil. 

2 Aristid. Apol. § 2. 
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The description of the descent of the Holy Spirit in 
Pentecostal Acts’ well exemplifies the philosophical cate- 
descent of the gories of that age. It came down from heaven, 
Holy Spirit. Which was a tract of ether spread out above 
the grosser atmosphere, the earth being of course regarded 
as fixed and flat. It made a noise as of the rushing of 
a mighty wind, for though more subtle than the vaporous 
air along the earth’s surface, it was still gaseous and was to 
the earthly spirits somewhat as hydrogen is to carbonic 
acid gas. Being of this character it could fill all the 
house where the faithful sat, just as air rushes in at an 
open door or window. “And there appeared unto them 
tongues parting asunder like as of fire, and it sat upon each 
one of them.” For being fiery in nature the Holy Spirit 
would project itself into tongues of lambent flame shooting 
here and there. It is noteworthy that exactly similar 
portents are related in the Aeneid in connexion with the 
young Iulus. In the very primitive Syriac text of the 
Acts which Ephrem Syrus used in writing his commentary, 
the Holy Spirit filled the upper chamber on the day of 
Pentecost not only with a bright light but with a sweet 
smell. ‘For in that age you could recognize a god’s 
presence by the fragrant smell and odour of sanctity which 
attended it. As says Ovid: “mansit odor; posses scire 
fuisse deam.” 

In the Hebrew Gospel also the Holy Spirit’s descent on 
Jesus at the Jordan was attended by a flame-like appearance 
shining over the waters, and it was with the Spirit and 
with fire that Jesus promised to baptize the faithful. I 
have already noticed how Jesus, like the Egyptian wise 
men whom Celsus saw, or like Lucian’s Chaldaean, blew 
upon his disciples; se communicating to them through 
his breath the Holy Spirit and no doubt dissipating and 
driving out the crasser spirits, as we can see done to this 
day at a Roman Catholic baptism. At the baptism of 


' Acts ii, 2-4. 
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Jesus the Holy Spirit even materialized itself as a dove 
and entered—according to the oldest account—into Jesus, 
just as the evil spirit entered into a man’s body. 

I need not dwell further on the uniform and mechanical 
way in which all spirits, good or bad alike, acted. In that 
age popular thought had not yet risen to a truer conception 
of spirit as a simply conscious agency, which is where it 
acts instead of acting only where it is, and which only 
being what it does, has no need of a substrate of more 
or less attenuated or fiery vapour to serve as its substance 
and as the vehicle of its expression. 

This mechanical and materialistic conception of spirit 
Bearing of 8nd of spiritual operations also determined the 
these ideas earliest, ideas of the Incarnation, and was at 
on doctrine 
ofthe Incar- the bottom of a great deal of early Docetism. 

nation. he divine Logos, for example, according to 
Irenaeus and the earliest fathers, simply thrust out, 
annihilated and took the place of the human soul in 
Jesus ; just as the Holy Spirit displaced the human under- 
standing in those who talked with tongues, or as a demon 
took possession of a man, body and soul. In Docetism the 
idea was carried further, and Jesus had an ethereal body, 
such as had, according to Philo!, the angels that visited 
Abraham, on which occasion, as he carefully explains, they 

ate and drank in appearance only. 

5. Prof. Tylor in his work on primitive culture describes 
Pho how in India a Brahman may be seen sitting 
of spiritsinto by the roadside putting the god into the little 

pc rag hollow images of clay brought to him by the 

faithful. I have seen it done myself. Now the 
belief, universal in the Fathers of the Church, that the evil 
demons had been induced by certain incantations and 
magic rites to enter and abide in statues and fanes, belongs 
to exactly the same stage of culture. And so also does 
the belief that by certain theurgic rites a Christian priest 


1 Philo, Vita Abrahami. 
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can induct the Spirit of God or of Christ into water or into 
a new-born child or into bread and wine’, or into oil, or 
into a cross or crucifix, or picture, or into a church or 
shrine, or burial-ground’. All these ritual practices, 
which we may witness to-day in one church or another, 
originated in an age which believed that the god can be 
compelled to enter this or that material object by use of 
his name along with appropriate formulae. In this con- 
nexion I have already pointed out that the phrase “laying 
of a ghost,” dvdxdvots dayudvwv, occurs in Origen, who 
thoroughly believed in the reality of the process of getting 
a spirit or demon to enter anything or any one. 
6. It is a fact too much ignored about the early Christian 
eis church that its teachers one and all, with the 
early church €XCeption of Jesus and the evangelists, who do 
in — not allude to it, believed in the supernatural 
bowers and reality of the old heathen deities. 
They were all evil spirits; and this belief is the nerve of 
the resolute refusal of the early Christians to sacrifice even 
to the genius of the emperor. For they believed the genius 
to bea demon. That we have in the Gospels little or no 
declamation against the ancient gods and idols, no propa- 
ganda of 1onotheism, is a proof that Jesus addressed 
himself to Jews alone, who were in no want of such 
teaching. Accordingly we first meet with it in Paul, the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 
7. A difference of attitude in regard to demons is to be 


' E.g. in the Liturgy of S. James (Brightman, Liturgies, p. 54) the priest 
prays the Father ‘‘to send down his all-holy spirit, that it may approach 
and with its holy, good and glorious presence sanctify the bread and make 
it the holy body of Christ.” A similar formula comes in most liturgies 
of the Mass. 


2 Cp. Exc. ex Theodot. 82: ‘‘ And the head and the oil is hallowed by the 
power of the name, being the same so far as mere appearance goes as they 
were when laid hold of, but by power they have been changed into 
a spiritual power. So also the water in being exorcized, and the baptism 
in its process not only thrusts out the worse agency, but also acquires 
in addition the holiness,” 
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traced among the four evangelists. John is silent about 
possession by demons and does not appear 
Freedom of . 7 : 
John from to have ascribed diseases to their agency. 
retin In this respect, as in others, he approxi- 
mates to the mental attitude of a cultivated 
Alexandrine Jew, such as was Philo. The fourth Gospel 
is indeed a link between the Synoptists and the cultured 
Judaism of Egypt. In Luke there is a greater tendency 
to attribute even simple diseases of the body to demoniac 
possession than there is in Matthew and Mark, who tend 
to identify possession with lunacy and madness alone. 
This tendency of Luke is compatible with his being a 
physician, for the therapy of the age was exorcismal. It 
may be remarked that in Lucian’s Philopseustes, Antigonus 
the physician excels all the other interlocutors in superstition. 
8. And now in the course of our inquiry we have inci- 
N.T. de. dentally answered, many times over, the ques- 
mons the tion we propounded almost at the outset, as to 
same with P 
those of Whether the demonology inside the New Testa- 
every 48° ment is of a piece with demonology outside it. 
The answer is yes, no other is possible. Justin Martyr, 
Irenaeus, The Shepherd of Hermas, Tertullian, Minucius 
Felix, Origen, all testify that the demons which they saw 
expelled were of the same kind as those which Jesus cast 
out. It is in defiance of all reason and logic that most 
Protestants of to-day accept the demon stories of the New 
Testament and reject those of the second and succeeding 
centuries. If we allow one, we must allow the other. 
In the whole range of patristic literature, going back to 
a time long anterior to the fixing of the New Testament 
canon, there is never breathed by any writer the least 
doubt that the demons of the New Testament were real 
and active in any sense in which the demons of the subse- 
quent age were not. The view which Dean Farrar is 
ready to accept, that they were specially created in the 
life-time of Jesus in order that he might have them to 
turn out, is therefore the most extraordinary of mental 
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contortions; and to argue about such a view is, as 
Prof. Tylor well remarks (in his article on Demonology 
in the last edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica), too 
much like arguing whether the world was not flat during 
the ages in which men believed it to be fiat and only be- 
came round afterwards, when they abandoned that belief. 

Nor is it only the case that the demons of the New 
Testament are identical with those of Justin, and those 
of Justin with those of Irenaeus and Origen, and theirs 
again the same with those of later ages; but all the 
church writers in turn, as we have seen, attest that the 
demons exorcized inside the church were the same as 
those exorcized out of it. None of them raise a doubt 
as to the reality of the demons expelled by heathen exor- 
cists. Where Christianity had an advantage over other 
religions was in this, that demons who fled from no 
other name, yet trembled at that of Jesus Christ. In 
particular the New Testament and the fathers attest that 
the Jewish exorcists expelled real demons before, during, 
and after the lifetime of Jesus. 

g. It was one of the chief tasks of Jesus as Messiah to 
Decay in this Tescue the world from Satan and his angels. 
age of belief That he was at once obeyed by the demons 
in demons Was a prime test and proof of his being the 
predicted Messiah. There is a curious irony in the history 
of our religion. The evil demons have been all expelled. 
They have no longer the engrossing interest for divines 
which they had for nearly eighteen centuries. It is the 
folk-lorist or anthropologist, if it is not the policeman or 
physician, anyhow not the bishop of the diocese or one of 
his deacons, who nowadays hurries to the remote village 
where old beliefs linger on and where some one is reputed 


to have a demon or to be a witch. It was not 
due to Ra- 


tionalism @Vver thus. Whence the change? why no demons 
and notto any more? I should answer that it is free 
Christianity. | i - suits A B 

inquiry, a scientific attitude, modern science 


and modern scepticism, which during the last 150 years 
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have rid the civilized world of a burthen which dogmatic 
theology and Christian rites, and even the New Testament 
itself, had done nothing to alleviate and much to aggravate 
during seventeen centuries of undisputed sway. For from 
the earliest ages the superstitious way of regarding the New 
Testament as a book not to be impugned must have 
checked the growth of a more intelligent and humane 
treatment of lunatics. Origen testified to the antagonism 
which there was in his time between what we nowadays 
should call the superstitious and the scientific views; and 
unhesitatingly ranged himself on the side of superstition : 
“Let the physicians then,” he writes, “ give their physio- 
logical explanations, since they hold in this connexion that 
an unclean spirit does not even exist, and that madness is 
no more than a bodily accident (cwparixdy ctprtwpa). .. . 
But we believe in the Gospel and declare that this disease 
(i.e. ceAnviaopds or lunacy and epilepsy) is due to the working 
of an unclean spirit, dumb and deaf in the persons suffering 
from it; and we see that those who are accustomed, like the 
charmers (ézaotdois) of the Egyptians, to profess a power 
of healing in such cases, do actually seem sometimes to 
succeed in curing them” (Comm. in Matt. xiii. 6). Here 
we see that Origen appeals to the Gospel against the 
heresies of the “physiologist”; and it is heart-breaking 
to think how for nearly 2000 years, in Christian countries, 
lunatics have been, on the authority of the Gospel, alter- 
nately flogged and exorcized. Such are the evils which 

may attend blind reverence for a sacred book. “Saevius sic 
nos replevit umbris '.” 

The task then of Jesus the Messiah and of his disciples, 
so far as it consisted in overthrowing and annihilating the 
evil demons which oppressed mankind, has been fulfilled, 
but not by Christian priests and exorcists, nor in thé manner 
contemplated by Jesus Christ. 

10. The. question of the limitations of Jesus’ knowledge 


! Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxx. 5. 
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has been much mooted of late. It shows how timorous 
Limitation #24 halting any re-examination of main premises 
of Christ’s must ever be in a religious body organized 
Knowledge. like our Anglican Church, that the most dis- 
tinguished advocate of the view that Jesus’ knowledge 
was limited shrinks from adducing his demonological 
beliefs as a proof of such limitation and weakly tries to 
make out a case for their validity. 

The gospels, through which we look back on Jesus, are 
media of very different refracting powers, and it is im- 
possible to decide whether Matthew and Mark rationalized 
or whether Luke was simply superstitious. According as 
we take one or the other view, we must or must not 
attribute to Jesus himself the belief that tempests and 
fevers were demons, and that rheumatism, madness, deafness, 
and dumbness and all other physical weaknesses were due 
to demoniacal possession. I myself am convinced that he 
did so regard them. Anyhow he regarded madness as 
such. Indeed if we are to credit the gospels at all, we 
must believe that he was thoroughly immersed in all the 
popular superstitions of his age concerning evil spirits. 

Yet where others used names and spells, he cast out devils 
Mesmerism With a word. I think his voice and glance must 

of his pre- have been fraught with a mesmeric influence. 
sence. Any one who has conversed with one demented, 
must have felt that reason is in him let and hindered by 
some cruel flaw in its natural vehicle of expression ; yet 
that it is there, if only one can penetrate behind the barrier 
that hems it in. In a high, perhaps in an unexampled 
degree, the manner, the presence, the voice of Jesus must 
have had this penetrative influence. To the same magic 
of word and look he must have owed his ascendency over 
his disciples. It would seem as if with many he had but 
to say “Follow me,” and they followed him. He won 
almost at sight the lasting devotion of the strongest natures ; 
and the entire history of the early church is inexplicable, 
except on the supposition that his was a strength of per- 
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sonality such as has rarely, if ever, in historical times 
belonged to any one. Others, like Mahomet and Napoleon, 
have had a natural gift of inspiring unlimited confidence 
in themselves ; but where is any one who ever used the 
authority over others so gained to such pure ends as 
Jesus? who that ever had such a faculty of using men, 
had he chosen to do so for ends of his own, was yet so 
wholly without pride or false ambition? who ever availed 
himself so exclusively of his gifts in order to inculcate 
humility and goodness, and nothing else among others ? 
We must not then make it a reproach to Jesus that he 
envisaged the combat with sin and suffering in the only 
way in which one born and bred in his surroundings could 
possibly envisage it, namely as a battle with evil spirits. 
His whole career betokens that, if any clearer view had 
lain within his reach, he would not have hesitated to 
embrace it, merely because the other view was conventional 
or widespread. He was not of that timorous cast of mind 
which economizes truth and makes believe to itself that 
it holds a creed out of which the time-spirit has stolen all 
life and substance. When Jesus saw that anything was 
a figment he hastened to denounce it as such. 

I confess that, if the spectacle of his demonological 
The moral Pelief has any lesson for us at all, it is not that 
for us of his we should make vgunt of our superior wisdom. 
*gnorane*- Tt should rather fill us with a deep humility to 
reflect that, though he shared with his age certain beliefs 
which, if held to-day, would be rightly termed superstitious, 
nevertheless he was, as a moral will and character, so much 
better than the best of men, that the most progressive races 
of the globe have rightly recognized in his life an almost 


unapproachable ideal of love and holiness and self-sacrifice. 
! 


(Concluded.) 


F. C. ConyBEARE. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC 
LITERATURE OF THE JEWS. 


I (continued). 
5. Some Classes of Names. 


A COMPLETE list of the Arabic names of the Jews 
numbers some hundreds, of which many need a special 
investigation or explication. Sometimes the preliminary 
question arises, whether such a name is Arabic at all, or 
belongs to some other language, although it looks much 
like an Arabic one. For instance, Abudiente, in Hebrew 
characters. 22N"NIN, might rather be of Romance origin 
(Obediente, Cut. Bodl., p. 1762: Moses A. 1762), “ diente” 
not being an Arabic word. We have already remarked 
that some names adopted by Spanish Jews under the 
dominion of the Arabs are of Romance origin, but partly 
changed in some way. Other names, though beginning 
with A/—a syllable which is very frequent in Arabic 
names, especially in nominibus relationis ending with 7, 
patronymia, &e. (see below, § 15)—are not Arabic: for 
instance, Alatri, Alatrini, Almanzi, are Italian names. 
Alpastani in Sicily (1490, Lagumina, Documenti, n. 797, 
II. p. 492) and Samuel Albizi in Rome (1536, Rieger, 
Gesch. der Juden in Rom, II, 419), perhaps Albicci (2), 
are probably not Arabic. Some names of modern time, 
occurring in Africa, may be connected with some vulgar 
Arabic dialect—and I confess at once my total ignorance 
of all vulgar Arabic.—they are happily out of our scheme, 








ie... 
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which keeps us closer to the literature of the Middle Ages’. 
A greater number of modern names of Africa and its 
emigrants in Italy (Leghorn, &c.) is to be found in the list 
of subscribers of Jona’s Commentary on Abot ; this list 
is reprinted by Jul. Fiirst in his Literaturblatt (IX, 1848, 
p- 742), with a very arbitrary, incorrect division of family 
names and proper names. 

Our alphabetical list of names will offer manifold specific 
considerations by which alone a correct reading and a true 
explication of a questionable name is to be ascertained. 
I will try here to form some groups under collective 
headings, by which we shall get the criterion for the 
explanation of individual names, and we shall affix some 
stray remarks which could not find a more convenient 
place before. 


6. Biblical Names. 


It would not be worth while to mention the Biblical 
names of the Jews in Arabia, if they had remained un- 
changed. But they reappear in an Arabian garb: Abraham 
becomes Ibrahim; Jizchak, Is‘hak ; Jisrael, Israil; Jischmael, 
Ismail (see below, § 9); David, Da’ud (~1)?; Ahron, 
Harun ; Joseph, Jusuf ; Ja’akob, Ja‘akub ; Moses, Musa ; 
Mordechai, Marduk; Schelomo, Suleiman (Turkish, Soli- 
man) ;Schemuel, Samwil and Ismawil ; Schimeon, Scham‘un 
(the ancestor of Josef ibn Aknin); Ieshajahu, Schaj‘a (xy). 
The name Ajjub (Heb. Jjjob) is said to have been introduced 
into Arabia about B.C. 200 (Zeitschr. fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, III, 234), which would indeed prove that 
the Biblical name did not originate in Arabia (Lit.-Bl. d. 
Or., I, 270). 

A peculiarity is the dissolution of Benjamin into its two 
elements, pox’ 72, or even por’ jax (Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 

1 We may doubt whether pms is an Arabic name or the Hebrew ow 
(Brody, Diwan Jehuda ha-Levi’s, n. 60) with the Arabic article. 

2 According to Wellhausen (Skizzen, III, 200) the name Da’ud shows its 


literary origin, and the Christians were the first in writing Arabic ; no 
proof is given of that assertion. 
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12, 61, 62, XIX, 37, where it is the name of a Christian ; 
see also ibn Khallikan, ed. Wiistenfeld, n. 790, v. Hammer, 
Lit. d. Ar., TIL, 535, n. 1402; “ben Jamin ” al Ba‘sri, in the 
Fihrist, p. 162, 1. 25, jax)". 

Something similar is the case in some Hebrew names 
beginning with 5x, which the Arabians considered as the 
article in their language, and thence used the name without 
bx. By this process, Lisbon has become mnawx, Alexander 
appears as Iskunder, and, even in Hungarian, Szandor, with 
modern Jews as Sender (Frankel’s Zeitschrift, 1845, II, 322, 
notes 12 and 448; Rapoport, Hrech Millin, p. 66). In this 
way I derive the name 7wty (Azzar) and >xry from Eleazar 
(and, by confusion, from Eliezer), see Zunz, Zur Gesch. 
u. Lit., p. 521,1.1; Hebr. Bibliogr.V, 51; XVI, 59 ; O'seibia, 
II, 86; Leclere, I, 405; a subscriber at Gibraltar (1848), 
signs Jehuda ‘nxp*y(?) ben wry. It is not impossible that 
the Arabic y got the diacritical point, or the correspondent 
pronunciation, and became Gaidhar (d’Herbelot, II, 522, 
n. 12). By another variation, of s instead of z, it might 
be altered into 1px’ (see my Handbuch, p. ix, n. 2); ibn 
abi rowSx was the name of the father of the historian 
Elmakin. Even the name “ty (“Die Kleine Genesis,” 
Lit.-Bl. d. Or., VII, 9) of Terah, father of Abraham, might 
be a confusion of the father, and Elieser the servant, of 
Abraham (Frankel’s Zeitschr., 1845, Il, 322). Treuenfels 
(Lit.-Bl. d. Or., 1. ¢.) compares with mn (the expeller of the 
raven) mp, Job xxxvii.11; the legend itself is probably based 
upon Gen. xv. 11, ayn 3; ef. B. Baer, Das Leben Abrahams, 
p. 96. In the same way I have explained -rybx or yds, 
which I found in the work of Zahrawi, being the name 
of the father of a Jewish physician, Musa (Hebr. Bibliogr., 
V, 51; Catal. Miinchen, ed. 2, p. 236; Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschr., 
I, 241). O'seibia, I, 86 (Leclerc, I, 403) spells the name 
~sixyoe, that is, with the litera protractionis. 

1 Something similar is n= Ptolemaeus, and Bartholomaeus=5n 73 


(ef. d’Herbelot, s. v. “Batholmai,” I, 592 of the German edition), see 
Hebr. Uhersetz., p. 520. 
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Ido not know whether Elijahu has become, through the 
medium of Greek or Latin, al-Jas; Djamal al-Din Husein 
nex 72 is called ow Sx jax (Uri, Catal., n. 1079); pds yao 
oxox, Ilyas (?), died 1523 (Ersch und Gruber, sect. 2, vol. 
XV, p. 24). 


4. Translations. 


The translation of names is not a real peculiarity of the 
Jews, but their wandering, by compulsion or predilection, 
multiplied the inducement to change their names, and the 
translation was the most obvious change. Goldziher 
(Zeitschr. D. M.G., vol. L, p. 119) has pointed out many 
names of the Samaritans which he considers as Arabic 
translations, but he cannot find any reason why pn should 
be rendered by ww2n. I believe that I have detected the 
translation of a name in the Arabic legends, viz. obs 
(which means “robust”), the Arabic name of Miriam (see 
Frankel’s Zeitschrift, 1845, II, 273); it would prove that 
the derivation of on» from ™» is very old, and not 
a hypothesis of the year 1895. I believe I read it some- 
where in a Jewish paper, perhaps in the Monatsschrift. 

Rodiger discovered that Lokman is a translation of Bileam 
(see Zeitschrift, 1.c.); and Derenbourg, independent of 
Rodiger, reached the same result. Zunz has traced a trans- 
lation even in the Bible itself, in the names of |1n (Arabic) 
and my (Ges. Schriften, II, 3). 

The oldest Arabic translation of a Hebrew name of the 
post-Muhammedan period is perhaps Maschalluh (own nyw ox 
is Inscha Allah); the correspondent Hebrew name could 
be 5x». The father of the poet Samuel (who became 
proverbial for his fidelity) was called ‘Adijja. Delitzsch 
suggested a translation of mnx; but Fleischer (Lit.-Bi. d. 
Or., 1841, p. 53) goes for this “un-Arabic” name to the 
Hebrew wy, ny. The name “sy is a genuine Arabic one, 
- occurring before Muhammed. 

I give now a short list of almost certain translations 
VOL. IX. 8s 
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of proper names, which will recur in our alphabetical 
exposition in their respective places: 


Hebrew. Arabic. 
"UN yd} or yON) (original). 
JINX, ANS and, 3a’3n 
aryyoe “yy2D see below s.v. 
ma’ Non, jon cf. Saadia, Gen. ix. 27, apud Dukes, 
Beitrdge, p. 59. 
mye INDTD 
yap J7N329 Meborach b. Natan ha-Levi, a Karaite, 
see Hebr. Bibliogr. V, 30; Zunz, Lit. 
p. 98; Pinsker, App., pp. 62, 139; 
Harkavy, Meass. Nidd., p. 182. 
Nn snnsm the Hebr. apud Charisi, ch. 46, f. 65 b; 
the Arab. almost at the same time, 
apud Benjamin of Tudela. 
myn no 
Sona onbdbe ian 
myo pin Hebr. Bibliogr. XVI, 61; ordinarily 
TyD.—ATYD is a translation of the 
Italian Ricca. 


nby oxdp different from pbxo. 


It is no wonder, that we do not find translations of family 
names, since these are generally of a later usage. Al-Charisi 
translates the Arabic name 7N5p5x j3x into Hebrew rywn 33, 
which is a kind of pun; and the name nyny was translated 
into 73D, perhaps to illustrate the anecdote, according to 
which his death by burning was demanded (ry2 xd pip 
moon). It is very improbable that Samuel ibn ‘Sar‘sa was 
burnt by order of a Jewish authority. 

It is a natural consequence of a name existent in Hebrew 
and in Arabic, that each of the two names occurs according 
to the language of the source. 

I may here add a curious instance of formation of an 
Arabic surname out of a Hebrew proper name. The 
celebrated linguist Jona (also Marinus or Merwan) is called 
nx2j jax, “the winged,” because 73” is “dove,”—a name 
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which indeed is better applied to a woman in the German 
and Jewish “Taube,” which reminds us of Song of Songs 
ii. 14, &e. 


8. Muhammed, Ismail, Israil. 


These three names require a few special remarks. 

I believe that no direct prohibition was needed to with- 
hold a Jew or Christian from calling himself Muhammed. If 
a bearer of this name of “the prophet” is said or supposed 
to be a Jew, we are entitled to suspect some mistake. I do 
not even recollect a Jew who, with the turban and the 
Muhammedan confession, adopted that name. The Spanish 
family of celebrated physicians, called Ibn Zohr, vulgo 
Abenzohar, has passed, up to our time, for a Jewish one ; 
perhaps because some members of it are quoted with respect 
by Maimonides; but Wiistenfeld (Gesch. d. arab. Aerzte, 
p- 89), showing the groundlessness of that supposition, lays 
stress also on the name of Muhammed. FF. Lebrecht, in his 
article on the pronunciation of the name Koreisch (Lit.-Bl. 
d. Or., V, 307), says: “ We find with Jews and Christians 
who dwelt amongst the Muhammedans, all the names of 
the Arabs, only the name Muhammed was probably not 
allowed to them. A direct prohibition seems not to exist, 
probably because it would have been superfluous.” 

In consequence of the preceding argument, we are entitled 
to exclude from the nation of the Jews some persons who 
have been said to be such, or might be considered as such on 
account of various reasons. For instance, one Muhammed, 
mentioned in a MS. catalogue of the Escurial, quoted 
by Wolfius (III, p. 680) and Zunz; see my objection in 
“Donnolo,” p. 74 (78); if Mumet in the Provence meant 
Maomet (as proposed by the late J. Derenbourg), it 'could 
not well be the name of a Jew, as I argued (Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XVI, 69). I doubt, therefore, “Mahomad al Londi Judio 
de Valencia,” mentioned by Amador de los Rios (Storia 
de los Jud., I, 304), an author of not much authority, in 
spite of his erudition. I once thought that I had discovered 

882 
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a Jew in “Abu Merwan Suleiman ben Isa wxxdx,” but 
I found in Hammer (Lit. V, 307) that the name of his father 
was Muhammed. By some confusion, the poet Abraham 
ibn Sahl of Spain (13th cent.) has become Muhammed, 
which name he did not adopt even after his apostasy (see 
Bibliotheca Mathemat., 1896, p. 112). 

The name JISHMAEL, in its Hebrew form, was not shunned 
by the Jews, neither before Muhammed—it is the name of 
a high priest and of a celebrated teacher in the Talmud— 
nor in later times; but the Arabic form Jsma‘il Sxynox 
is not frequent, and sometimes we doubt whether it desig- 
nates an individual person, or whether we ought to supply 
jax, so that it denotes the family (Catal. Bodl., p. xxii; 
Hebr. Bibliogr., IV, 64, against the derivation of “ Esmel ” 
from Ismail; and 2b. XVI, 64, Salomo b. Schemtob Ismail, 
1385). Zunz (Ges. Schr., II, 62) quotes four passages for 
the proper name Ismail ; but in the 7’eshubot of Simon Duran 
(II, 117) we read Chajjim ben Ismail (yxoox sic) which 
might be equal to ;3x, viz. a family name. In n. 96, 97, 
the same person, Ismail, is, in a lawsuit, the opponent of 
na; and a simple proper name represents, in the nw 
(opinions), commonly not an individual person of that name, 
but, like Reuben and Simon—with the Arabs Zeid and 
‘Amr, in Latin casuistics, Gaius et Titus, Petrus et Paulus, 
and such like—a fictitious opponent; but Simon, in n. 97, 
joins the name of the abode of the parties. Indeed, the 
instances of persons named Ismail are very rare, and but 
recently found. The Spanish Arab, ibn ‘Hazm (died 1064), 
mentions two Jewish physicians, Ismail ben Junus and 
Ismail ben 115 (Faddad ?); Kasmuna, a poetess in Spain, 
was the daughter of Ismail. Ismail ben Musa, the monocular, 
ben al-‘Aizar (axrxybx), was a physician at the end of the 
tenth century (O'seibia, II, 86; Leclerc, I, 405). 

The name ISRAEL, late in the Middle Ages, became a proper 
name. Its Arabic form is slightly altered, Israil (Sw 7px ; 
on the orthography see Djawaliki in Zeitschr. D. M. G., 
XXXIII, 212; Sprenger, Leben Muhammeds, I, 344), but 
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it does not occur as a proper name of a Jew; and, what 
is rather curious, it is not rare among Christians, who, 
indeed, considered themselves as the “ true Israel.” 

Instances of Christians with the proper name Israil are: 

Israil ben Zakkarijja al-Teifuri (or Tifuri), a physician 
about 850 (Wiistenfeld, Gesch. d. arab. Aerzte, § 51; Wenrich, 
De auctorum graecor. version., p. 13; Leclere, Hist. I, 120) ; 
probably the same as the physician who ordered the Khalif 
al-Mutawakkil the Electarium of Salmaweih (Avicenna, 
Kanon V, 1, ch. 3, p. 201); the Latin translation of Gerardus 
Cremonensis gives, “dabat israhelita mutagnachil;” the 
Hebrew printed translation, as it appears, confused 
by the Latin, gives, moxdp (!) Saxixniox Soxinnds nop 
(sic) named x DWN ABA ADIrD ersode’ [in Lat. relatum] 
Sosixmip podar anaes Syne ime mpen mm... pino; Israil 
has become Israelite. 

Ahmed ben Israil (about 842), astrologer and physician 
of the Khalif Wathik (d’Herbelot, German translation, I, 214, 
IV, 611), was probably the son of a Christian. Israil was the 
name of a bishop and physician, a pupil of Joseph ben Djilan 
or Kheilan (tenth cent.; von Hammer, Lit. IV, 292: “Ben 
Beschus ;” Ibn abi O'seibia, II, 135). 

The wife of Abu Na‘sr ben Israil died in Bagdad A. 1012-3 
(Bar. Hebr. Chron. syr., p. 221). 

A bishop Israél (A. 1274) is mentioned by Potthast 
(Regesta, n. 20900), and by Poole (Illustrutions of History 
of Mediaeval Thought, 1884, p. 85). 

I proceed to enumerate some Muhanvmedan learned men, 
called son or descendant of Israil; and since we are only 
interested in their name, a mere quotation of the sources 
will suffice for the purpose. 

(a. 877) Musa ben Israil of Kufa, physician of al-Mahdi 
(O'seibia, I, 161; Wiistenfeld, § 44; Leclerc, Hist. I, 301). 

(Tenth cent.) Israil ben Sahl, author of a treatise on 
“Theriak ” (treacle) (Os. I, 161; cf. Catal. Arab. MSS. Brit. 
Mus., p. 684b; not mentioned by Wiist. and Leclerc). 
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(A. 984) Abu Ja‘hja Abd al-Ra‘hman ibn Israil ibn 
Nubata, a poet, died a. 374 u. (Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, 
II. 688, cf. MS. Paris, a. f. 450, 451). 

(A. 1136-7) Abu ’l-Ma‘ali Nadjm al-Din ben Israil_al- 
Scheibani al-Dimaschki, died a. 531 H. (Catal. of the Brit. 
Mus.). His Diwan exists in MS. 435 of the Escurial; see 
also Fliigel’s Catal. of the Arab. MSS. in Vienna, III, p. 88 
(in the Index, p. 656, Nedschm. Israel). 

(A. 1291) Ibn Israil ‘Afif al-Din al-Tilimsani in Fliigel’s 
Catal. Vienna, I, 471, 478 (twice) seems the same as Suleiman 
ben Abd Allah al-‘Sufi in Hagi Khalfa, VII, 1022, n. 797, 
where the date is to be found. 

(Cire. 1320) Ibn Israil al-‘Hariri, a poet, lived at the time 
of Dimaschki (Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, II, 399). 

(1415-6 ob.) Badr al-Din Mahmud ben Israil, vulgo ibn 
Kadhi Simawna!in Hagi Khalfa, VII, 1048 n., 1852 (see 
the note, p. 676, ll. 6 and 7 from bottom), is called al-Jsraili, 
ib. VI, 414 (ef. d’Herbelot, IV, 603, s. v. Varadat), Mahmud 
ibn al-Israili in MS. Lipsia arab. 206 (Catal. Fleischer, 
p- 478, where the quotation of H. Kh. is to be corrected). 
This “son of the Kadhi” was certainly no Jew, and “ Israili” 
stands for ibn Israil. 

(About 1550) Ja‘hja ben Na‘su‘h b. Israil, in the index of 
Hagi Khalfa,VII, 1247, n.9156 (see I, 503, and in d’ Herbelot, 
II, 796: Ja‘hja ben Israel), seems to be the same as Abd 
al-Madjid ben Na‘su‘h ben Israil in the Index, p. 1017, 
n. 573, erroneously separated from n. 574, Abd al-Madjid 
ben Na‘su‘h al-Rumi. The identity of these two authors 
is evident by comparing I, 249, n. 485, with II, 325, n. 3134, 
ef. d’Herbelot, IV, 361, s. v. Taalim. ; 

I am not aware of the date of the Imam abu Bekr Ahmed 
ben Suleiman ben al-Hasan ben Israil al-Bagdadi (Hagi 
Khalfa, VIL, 1053, n. 1011, only once mentioned, II, 597, 
n. 4083). 

I have omitted Man‘sur ibn Ishak ben Israil, given in the 

' Simawna is the name of the town where the Kadi resided, Fliigel’s 


note, l. c. 
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last edition of the “Catalogus impressorum librorum” in 
Bibliotheca Bodleiana, I, p. 50a, as the name of the prince 
to whom the celebrated Rhazes (Abu Bekr Muh. al-Razi) 
* dedicated his work al-Man‘suri (vulgo, Almansor), because 
Israi] is a typographical error for Ismail. 

It seems to me, that in all these instances the name “ ben 
Israel” does not refer to a son of a Muhammedan man 
called Israil, but is = ibn Israil, a surname (Kuwnya). The 
Koran only mentions the “Banu Israil” (sons of Israil) 
as a gentilicium. 

I am quite at a loss about one “ Israili,” of whom it will 
be more convenient to speak below (§ 15). 


9g. Byname—Kunya. 


The proper name is commonly accompanied, or even 
replaced, by another designation, which either refers to the 
same person exclusively, or to a greater circle or a class of 
people of which the single person is a member. This is 
a byname in its widest sense, including that species which 
is called a nickname, and of which I have nothing special 
to remark with respect to the Jews. We have mentioned, 
in the preceding paragraph, the physician Ismail ben Musa 
“the monocular.” . Leclerc has entirely neglected this nick- 
name. If the Moslemin had occasion to call some Jews 
by nicknames, it was, by a special reason, not connected 
with their faith and origin, because for the latter purpose 
the simple name Jew has sufficed as nickname to all nations 
and all times. 

The Arabs introduce all kinds of bynames by an adjective, 
which means “ called,” “known as,” “designated by the 
name,” &e., viz. #7yN>S with following preposition 3, also 
nambx; perhaps also mbyndsx (Cat. Bodl., p. 1438, 2384), 
translated into Hebrew (and afterwards in original Hebrew 
writings) 3 yrvn, also 3 ooneon (in Arabic, 3 wwnds). 
In reference to the birthplace of a person, we find the past 
participle xwonbx (educated): this word has been curiously 
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rendered xn in an extract of the work of Moses ibn Esra 
(see Hebr. Bibliogr. XIII, 107; XX, 21; the error has been 
repeated by Pinsker, Append., p. 162; Gottlober, Bikkoret 
le-Toledot ha-Karaim, p. 183). 

The oldest determination of a proper name was, with 
other races as well as the Semitic, the designation of 
a person as son or daughter of another person, and perhaps 
at first of his mother; but I have not the intention to enter 
here into the question of matrarchy 1, or to inquire why the 
Jews persevere in the custom of naming their mother in 
some Hebrew prayers, so that we find the names of two 
compositors with that of their mothers in the midst of a 
prayer (in a book printed in Amsterdam). The same custom 
is to be met with in the old heathen Orient. In historical 
times, we find commonly the formula, “X son of Y (father),” 
which is at once a surrogate of a true family name. The 
word “‘son” sounds in Arabic originally ibn, written j3x, 
which has become in Europe Alben, Aven, so that ibn 
Roschd and ibn Sina became “ Averroes,” “ Avensina,” and, 
gradually, “ Avicenna.” Geiger (Moses b. Maimon, p. 46, n. 9) 
has shown that the same word, j28, introduced into Hebrew 
(see below) was pronounced Aben. Wiistenfeld (Aerzte, 
p- xv) believes even that this pronunciation is to be ex- 
plained only by the Hebrew transcription, and he makes 
the Spanish Jews answerable for this corruption. But 
there are some objections to that suggestion. If some 
Spanish Jews considered the word j2% as Hebrew, they 
ought to have pronounced it Hben. It reminds me of the 
curious etymology of this word by Joseph Caspi, in his 
inedited Lexicon, combining }3 and j3x in a more philo- 
sophical than philological way. Besides that, we must 
inquire where and when the pronunciation Alen is to be 
found first,—if in the mouth of the people, Christians or 
Jews, of Spain, or in Spanish transcriptions. The catalogue 
of the translations of Gerardus Cremonensis (died in Spain 
1167) mentions twice (n. 61 and 74, if the titles are counted) 

' Justi, Gesch. d. Or., pp. 344, 534- 
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“ Aviceni alboali,’ Canon; and it is very probable that 
this old catalogue reproduces the orthography of Gerardus 
himself. This historical question has only occurred to me 
recently, and I am not prepared to discuss it properly, so 
it may be dismissed or adjourned; but not without sug- 
gesting an explanation of that strange pronunciation by 
a circumstance which certainly could not be omitted from 
this discussion. 

The Elif of the Arabic ibn has originally no genuine 
vowel; and if a preceding word is pronounced. with any 
final vowel, the Elif is, by the contraction of the two words, 
almost eliminated, and we hear only the two consonants bn. 
This contraction is indicated by a sign over the Elif, which 
is like a loop or noose (~), called Wa‘sla (conjunction), the 
theory of which has been treated recently by M. Mayer 
Lambert, in the Journal Asiatique (série ix, tome v, 1895). 
We shall soon find the same contraction of the Arabic 
article al with the preceding word ; for instance, Abu'l-Feda 
= Abu Alfeda, commonly Abulfeda. If the word ibn stands 
between the proper name or a Kunya (see below) and the 
name of the father of the same person, the Elif disappears 
totally, and only the Hebrew form ben or bin remains. 
It is not impossible that the pronunciation Aben is derived 
directly from the Arabic, either orally or in writing, because 
the first vowel was not consistent, and the a was preferred 
because it is the most simple in pronunciation, and therefore 
the oldest one. 

The word ibn was introduced into Hebrew writings ; and 
a curious abbreviation of it contrasts with the common 
Hebrew abbreviations, which are words curtailed at the 
end, while jax is curtailed at the beginning, viz. }’, the sign 
of abbreviation corresponding to the Arabic Wa‘s/a, but 
absorbing even the 3. The Hebrew-Arabic j2%, and its 
abbreviation }’, have in our prints, and even in old MSS., 
no specific application or designation. The word has sunk 
to a mere synonym of }3; but probably it was introduced 
in the meaning of descendant, in a more ample sense, and 
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serving especially to form a family name, wherefore we 
shall return to it in a later paragraph. 


10. Abu. 


We have seen (§ 2, p. 229) that the Arabs formed with the 
word abu (father) a byname', which supplanted even the 
real proper name. The Jews adopted even this kind of 
names in their Arabic form 13x, without translating it into 
the almost identical Hebrew ‘3x, which is in Arabic the 
genitive, and xix the accusative. 138 and ;3N are in both 
languages expressed by letters so similar to each other that, 
in the course of time, a confusion arose of these two words 
in scripture, which is very deplorable, with respect to 
genealogy and history (Wiistenfeld, Aerzte, p. xv). Com- 
positions of abu are the family names ona vn3N (more 
correctly omxvnax) “father of the Dirham,” perhaps 
originally connected with the name Joseph (Catal. Bodl., 
p. 855), and ~ymax, properly tbn abi Thaur (Catal. Bodl., 
Pp. 1457). 

The word abw has suffered an aphaeresis of the first 
letter, and has become bu (see the notes to Lz Chajjim of 
Ahron ben Elia, p. 319); and by a “naturalization,” as we 
might say, even foreign words have been transformed ; for 
instance, Hippocrates is reproduced in Arabic translations 
and their Hebrew offsprings as p71. Bukrat, which leads 
to a combination, and even a confusion, with Socrates 
(w7pip). The Arabic philosopher Gazzali, at the beginning 
of his refutation of the philosophers, finds one of the causes 
of infidelity in the strange names of “Sukrat and Bukrat,” 
which impose upon the reader (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 329, 
cf. p. 888, “ The names of the seven sages”’). There was no 
other reason whatever to mention Hippocrates in matters 
of philosophy but the alliteration. 


' Cf. Journal Asiat., 1854, t. III, p. 433. An almost complete list of such 
compositions is given in the book Al-Muna fi’l-Kuna, by Sujuti, edited in 
the Zeitschr. d. D. M. Gesellsch., XLIX, 233. The metaphorical names 
of several things are collected in the Lexica. 
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We recognize such aphaeresis in yy 13 (Harkavy, ’) ‘p, 
p.183),incomposed family names like 13n3,1n3, ‘axd12 Bola fi, 
a contraction of the renowned name Abu ’l-Afia (f*aybx 13); 
and perhaps we may derive from ‘3x the modern name 
ox”pa (Abi Kajjam). Of the same origin may be the name 
Bulcali (Lagumina, Docwm., n, 518). A specimen of such 
a Kunya, as a substitute of a real proper name, is perhaps 
Busacca, @ name occurring at least twice in Sicily, viz. 
Busacca Sacerdote (Kohen), a. 1479 (Lagumina, n. 631), and 
Busacca la (sic) Aurifici, maestro fisico in Palermo (Lag., 
n. 850, the same, apud Zunz, Zur Gesch., p. 522: Zoref, cf. the 
poet Fw in ton ors, IV, 38, Zunz, Lit., p. 599 and p. 730, 
where it is wanting in the Index!'; this poet in Provence 
might have translated the name from the Arabic yxy, if he 
was not really a goldsmith). Busacca is probably contracted 
from Abu Is‘hak = Isacco in Italian, not an abbreviation 
of Zakarijja. 

I repeat here my protest against the derivation of »na 
from "Mm 138, which has no analogy whatever (Hebr. Ubersetz., 
Pp- 372, n. 27; on 5yna see Hebr. Bibliogr., IV, 65). The 
pronunciation Bahya, which has become fashionable even 
amongst scholars, is not much better than the old Bechaji, 
which makes the strange name Hebrew, and with a sense 
unfit for a proper name; but it has been used some cen- 
turies, and may remain so, as long as no other is really 
proved. 

Another similar contraction, proposed by Fiirst (Bibl. Jud., 
I, 3), is also very objectionable. He explains the Spanish 
family name Abiob by a contraction of 3x 138 “Es wird auch 
Abba Job (aYx3x) gelesen.” The latter reading is strange, 
but the contraction of the Arabic abu Ajjub—which we 
shall find connected with the proper name Solomon—to 
Abiob is also without analogy. I confess that I know no 
sure explanation of this name; while the family name 


1 Rieger and Vogelstein, Gesch. d. Juden in Rom, I, 341, derive the name 
Busacco from a place (town). Our instances do not admit that. 
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Aboab is easily explained by 37 13x, the 7 as an aspirata 
being suppressed in the contraction. 


11. The Historical Kunya. 


Before we give our list of compounds formed with abu, 
we must discuss a curious singularity, which I briefly 
mentioned above (§ 2). I propose to call an historical 
Kunya a compound with abu (or ibn), where the name 
composed with abu is connected with the proper name 
elsewhere in history, in the Koran, in the legends, &c." 
We shall, because it concerns the Jews eminently, take our 
instances from the sphere of Biblical names mentioned in 
the Koran, beginning with the patriarchs; and we shall 
give some instances from the literature of the Arabs, which 
prove that the presumed connexion of names is not merely 
accidental. We shall avoid every minute chronological 
investigation into the single instances, arranging them 
according to their second name?*. 

1. [brahim (Abraham) has the Kunya (not “ Ehrennamen,” 
as Lebrecht calls it, in Lit.-Bl. d. Orient., 1841, p. 247) abu 
Ishak. A striking exemplification is given in the Index of 
Hagi Khalfa, VII, 1103, n. 3936-3974 (the last number, ibn 
al-Zarkala, is indeed = 3971), by not less than thirty-seven 
persons, to which might be added some other abu Is‘hak, 
whose proper name is not given there, and probably some 


1 The Germans would call it ‘‘ eine Reminiscenz.” 

? Our instances will be selected, for various reasons, principally from the 
Diwan of Moses ibn Esra (Luzzatto, Kerem Chemed, IV, 84; Neubauer, 
Catal. Bodl. n. 1972; Brody in Festschrift Steinschneider, Hebrew part, 
p- 34), the Index of the Arabic work of Moses ibn Ezra, printed in 
Appendix II of my Catalogue of the MSS. of the Royal Library of Berlin, sect. 2, 
(1897), and from my list of contemporaries of Jehuda ha-Levi (not pub- 
lished) drawn out of his Diwan (now edited by H. Brody, where the 
inscriptions are translated into Hebrew, not without mistakes and 
omissions [for instance, n, 71, the name Josua is wanting], cf. Neubauer, 
Catal, Bodl., n. 1970, 1971). I have but lately received the ed. Harkavy, 
Warschau, 1895. I refer also to the Egyptian documents (1155-6), men- 
tioned by A. Harkavy (om FOND, pp. 181-3), and the fragments of the 
m2, now in possession of Mr. E. N. Adler (see below). 
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Ibrahim, whose Kunya is not given in that Index ; see also 
d’Herbelot, I, 104, III, 341, 815, IV, 338; Wiistenfeld, 
Aerzte, § 62, and p. 25, line 5 from bottom. 

A few instances out of Jewish literature will show the 
importance of that connexion. Moses ibn Esra mentions 
and characterizes abu Ishak ibn Esra, born in Toledo. 
I have not hesitated to identify him with the well-known 
author Abraham (Catal. Bodl., p. 1801; against the un- 
founded conjecture and emendation of Graetz, VI, 591, see 
Hebr. Bibliogr., XIII, 41). Abu Ishak ibn Muhagir 
(Mu‘hadjir), likewise mentioned by Moses ibn Esra, is most 
probably no other than Abraham ben Meir, to whom he 
dedicated his work (Catal. Bodl., p. 1808, against Luzzatto, 
who neglected the abu). Another abu Ishak, mentioned 
by ibn Esra, idx 28 or ADND 73x, is distinctly named 
Abraham. A fourth abu Ishak, abu ’l-Rabib, to whom 
Jehuda ha-Levi dedicated a congratulatory poem on his 
wedding with the daughter of one ibn Mu‘hadjir, was prob- 
ably also an Abraham. A fifth, ibn Matir, is mentioned by 
Moses ibn Esra without the proper name, a sixth in old 
documents is ibn al-Tadjir (~axndx), mentioned by Harkavy 
(Meassef Niddachim, p. 183). 

Amongst the Arabs we find some authors called abu 
Ishak Ismail (H. Kh., VII, 1104, n. 3976-7), instead of ibn 
Is‘hak, Ismail being the son of Isaac. 

I have found also the Kunya abu ‘l-Muna (1m, that is, 
“father of the seed”) connected with Abraham, the son of 
Maimonides. I venture to suggest an allusion to Gen. xxi. 12, 
where the “‘seed of Abraham” (the phrase is stereotyped, 
Isa, xli. 8, Jer. xxxiii. 26, Ps. ev. 6, 2 Chron. xx. 7) is none 
but Zsaac. Perhaps it is a free translation of jyon 3x? 

2. Ishak (Isaac) is commonly called abu Jbrahim, 
instead of ibn Ibrahim; for instance, Is‘hak b. Josef ibn 
Baron (p73, Hebr. Bibliogr., XIII, 91, neglected by Geiger, 
Zeitschr. XI, 234) nw }3, probably = abu Ibrahim nw }3 (want- 
ing in Brody); ibn Esra (Diwan of Jehuda ha-Levi, Neub., 
p- 644, n. 48, ef. ed. Brody, p. 26, n. 19, who does not give the 
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original superscription); ibn Benveniste (Cat. Bodl., p. 1806; 
Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschr., I, 239); ibn Chalfon(or Khalfun, Arab. 
npds, see my Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. of the Royal 
Library of Berlin, 1897, p. 29, n. 186); ibn Leb (or Labb? 
Cat. Bodl., p. eix, Add. to p. 1502); ibn pwns (Cat. Bodl., 
p. 1804; Zunz, Lit., pp. 218, 718).—But we find also Is‘hak 
with the Kunya abu Ja‘akub (Index of Hagi Khalfa, VII, 
1248, n. 9198); for instance (n. 9200), the celebrated 
physician Isak ben Salomo Israeli (tenth cent.), and the 
Karaite ibn Bahlul. But the physician abu Is‘hak Ja‘akub, 
apud d’Herbelot, whom Wolf (Bibl. Hebr., Ill, p. 578, 
n. 1209 b) believes to be a Jew, is the Syrian Christian 
ibn al-Koff (thirteenth cent.). 

3. Ja‘akub is commonly called abu Jusuf ; to the learned 
man in the Index of Hagi Khalfa,VII, p. 1251, n. 9318-9324}, 
we must join, for instance, the celebrated philosopher 
al-Kindi, who is registered without the Kunya under 
Yakub, p. 1248, n. 9191, and probably erroneously under 
Ishak ben Ya‘kub, p. 1103, n. 3929. Al-Kindi, whose full 
name is abu Jusuf Ja‘akub b. Is‘hak, of a princely ex- 
traction,.has passed for a Jew ; and Gesenius, in his article 
“ Arabische Literatur” in the Encyclopaedie of Ersch und 
Gruber, deduces the Jewish origin of the Arabic astrology 
from this supposed Jew! Indeed, he figures as a Rabbi 
in Wolf’s Bibl. Hebr. even twice, viz. III, n. 1054 b, p. 507, 
according to a Hebrew translation in Paris (now 470°), and 
as Jakob ben Isaac Alexandr, t. III, n. 30. We find the 
same al-Kindi in a Catalogue of Vatican MSS., published 
by Cardinal Mai, under the curious name of Josef b. Jacob 
Aschalmer ! which defiguration I did not venture to explain 
(Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 562). Such has been the fate of 
Biblical names, combined to designate Arabic and Christian 
authors ?, in the hands of the bibliographers. 


' N. 9320 has found its place in d’Herbelot under ‘‘ Jacub ben Ibrahim ” 
(II, 782 of the German translation); but Reiske and Schultens gave 
a supplementary article ‘‘abu Josef” (I, 42): indeed a doublette ! 

? I could quote a whole set of such ill-founded suggestions to be found 
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Among the Jews we find abu Josef Jakob nbynbx jax, 
a contemporary of Jehuda ha-Levi and others. Another 
contemporary, abu (x38 is the Arabic accusative) Josef ben 
Meimun in Cordova, cannot be identified with Josef, the 
grandfather of Maimonides, as Luzzatto suggests (Kerem 
Chemed, IV, 89); perhaps his name was also Jakob. 

The Kunya, abu Jusuf, which the dubious commentator 
of the book Jezira applies to the name of Chasdai (or 
Chisdai, viz. Schaprut) ben Isaac (tenth cent.), is probably 
derived from a real son Josef, since we find that name twice 
connected with (the family of) Chisdai (Die hebr. Ubersetz., 
Pp. 356). 

4. Jusuf (Joseph) is called abw (instead of ibn) Ja‘akub, 
whereof two instances are given in the Index of Hagi 
Khalfa, p. 1249, n. 9201-2; and I can hardly accept the 
contradiction of Chwolsohn, quoted by Firkowitz in a note 
to Gottlober’s Bikkoret. p. 134 (see also Firk., ,w7 123, p. 20). 

Abu Ja‘akub are called three old Karaites, named Josef, 
viz. Josef ben Noah, Josef Kirkisani, and Josef ben Abraham 
Kohen. Kirkisani is also called Josef ben Jakob, probably 
by mistake. Recently Dr. Harkavy has discovered an 
Arabic MS. where Kirkisani is called Jakob, and in 
consequence abu Jusuf. He maintains the correctness 
of this transposition (which Dr. Poznatski has recently 
found in some quotations in old Arabic fragments), and he 
explains the constant quotation of two old Karaites, named 
Josef, by a confusion of Kirkisani with the son of Abraham 
(see my Catalogue of the Hebr. MSS. in the Royal Library 
of Berlin, 1897, p. 52). I do not deny the possibility of 
this hypothesis, but I cannot admit its probability, much 
less its evidence; the transposition in the Arabic MS. and 
its quotations being just as well explained as its counter- 
part; I adhere to the old rule, mein yoy ywann win. The 
difference of the proper name of Kirkisani is in itself of very 
apud Wolf; for instance (n. 3921 of H. Kh.), Jakob ben Isaac “‘ Alsakit ” 


(III, p. 507, n. 1054), 270s to be corrected 20x, and pronounced al-Sikkit, 
on whom I must not enlarge. 
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little consequence, but it is a very instructive instance of 
the fate of such Kunyas. 

Sa‘adia Gaon was the son of Josef. Mas‘udi calls him 
ibn Ja‘akub. First explains this Kunya by referring 
it to Josef (Cat. Bodl., p. 2158), and perhaps ibn Ja‘akub 
stands for abu Ja‘akub. 

5. Musa (Moses) is called abu (instead of ibn) ‘Imran 
(the Arabic form of Amram); but also abu Harun (the 
Arabic form of Aaron)!, who was indeed the brother of 
Moses. An obvious instance is Moses ibn Esra (Cat. Bodl., 
p. 1801). 

Ibn Esra mentions “ Moses b. Amram ha-Parsi,’ whom 
Geiger (Wiss. Zeitschr., V, 278) does not combine with the 
sectarian “abu Imran al-Tiflisi,’ but with “Jehuda ha- 
Parsi” (see Geiger, Melo Chofnajim, p. 76). Pinsker (Likkute, 
p. 26) believes even the identity of abu Imran al-Ispahani, 
whose name would have been corrupted into Zafrani?, and 
Jehuda is, according to his opinion=Judsgan. D’Herbelot, 
IIl, 596): Musa ben Amran [read Imran], refers the reader 
to an article “Mamon” (the Khalif), but there is nothing 
noticed about the sectarian; perhaps he means the article 
“Mahmud” (p. 258). Abu Imran Musa is the name of 
Maimonides (Cat. Bodl., p. 1861), and of Mose Levi Abulafia 
(Hebr. Bibliogr., XIX, 43). Abu Imran jwinbx }2 (son of the 
cantor?) is quoted in the medical work 35n2, MS. Berlin, 
Qu. 751 (Catal., p. 96). 

Fiirst, in his notes on names (Lit.-Bl. d. Or., VIII, 533), 
writes the following curious lines (here extracted in English): 
“Mose Okbari, called abu Amran (sic), apud Makrizi ‘abu 
Musa,’ cannot be identified with Moses b. Amram ha-Parsi 
(not ha-Babli). Peculiar (eigentimlich) is the transforma- 


1 The aphaeresis of the 8 is mentioned in the Midrasch Cantic., ch. 2, 


Vv. 5) 17 FAN) pupw; ef. Tosafot, Aboda Sara, f. 27 b, 8. Vv. NII. AIPA PA 
was a contemporary poet of Jehuda ha-Levi. 

? Abu Imran (not }1>) Musa al-Za‘afarani (3 2Pbx, which is the correct 
reading, corrupted in the Index of Jost, IX, 159) is, according to Delitzsch 
="wn (Lit.-Bl. d. Or., I, 742), to whom we shall return in another place. 


Zaafranijja is the name of a branch of the Muhammedan sect Murdjijja. 
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tion of Moses [which is to be proved] into "wn, Mesui, 
or Mesuje (sic), or Mesweih (sic), in Persian manner, apud 
Hadassi also w* Mesu (sic), therefore (!) apud Abron b. Elia; 
‘asyn nwo. Both (Ismail and Moses) founded together (!) 
the sect Okbarijja, mentioned by Makrizi.” An exact 
rectification of this medley would require much more space 
than we can spare for the truth. 

We must expunge from the history of our literature “abu 
Ahron,” mentioned as a performer of miracles by the know- 
ledge of the effectual names of God, a Babylonian, who 
went to Italy, and taught there his mysterious knowledge 
to some adepts. It is not my purpose to inquire into such 
reports, which are sacred to the believers, and not worth 
while to the unbelievers. I protest only against the 
abu, which Zunz has already recognized as a mistake. 
Dr. Neubauer has recently discovered an old report of 
Ahron in a legendary family paper, edited in his second 
collection of mediaeval chronicles, with the title pony 755, 
and my friend, Prof. D. Kaufmann, has written a splendid 
analysis of this somewhat fantastic paper, the historical 
value of which he overrates, according to my opinion; but 
he gives some very valuable emendations of the Hebrew 
text, and we point out one respecting the questionable 
name. In the text (p. 119, n. 4), we read “3a Ahron, 
who is the same as the above-mentioned Ahron:” Kaufmann 
(Monatsschr., 1895, p. 471) reads j2™1, which clears this single 
passage of the strange abu, which perhaps only arose out 
of this dark source. I wonder that Mr. Epstein, in his 
learned studies upon the Kabbala (I cannot at this moment 
give an exact quotation) resuscitates the abu, which 
I thought buried for ever. 

6. Harun (Ahron) is a name not very frequent, among 
the Arabs, although renowned in Europe through the Khalif 
in the Arabian Nights. According to the analogy of the 
preceding names, the Kunya would be abu Musa, but I have 
neglected to note any instance, either of Arabs or of Jews. 

7. Da’ud (David), frequent enough amongst the Arabs, 
VOL. IX. Tt 
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is called abu Suleiman; for instance, in H. Kh., VII, 1233, 
n. 8618 and 8619, to which indeed belongs p. 1063, n. 2358. 

Among the Jews, called abu Suleiman Da’ud, were some 
old Karaites, viz. al-Kumsi (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
VIII, 681), and ben ‘Hasin (‘Husein ?), author of a curious 
Karaitic liturgy (Jew. Liter., p. 117). A contemporary of 
Jehuda ha-Levi is abu Suleiman Da’ud ibn Muhadjir 
(Cat. Bodl., p. 1809). Possibly we have to exclude here 
the physician, born 550 H., in H. Kh., Index, n. 2350, whose 
full name runs, in older sources: Sadid al-Din abu ’]-Fadhl 
Daud ben abi '1-Bajan Suleiman ben abu ’1-Faradj [srail 
ben abi 'J-Tajjib Suleiman ibn Mubarak Israili Kara, i.e. 
Karaite (see Hebr. Bibliogr., III, 63; Leclere, Hist., II, 218 ; 
cf. p. 162?) We have there, as it seems, a pedigree of five 
generations, and the Hebrew names would be David 
b. Salomo b. Israel b. Salomo b. Meborach. 

8. Suleiman (Salomon, Solomon) is called by the Arabs 
abu (instead of ibn) Da’ud, see Index of H. Kh., p. 1063, 
n. 2367 and 2368 (more correctly ibn Otsma), and there was 
also to be placed (n. 2352) the name of the renowned ibn 
Djoldjol, being likewise abu Da’ud Suleiman. Another 
“abu Da’ud” is wanted (see V, 157), perhaps the same as the 
Jewish astrologer Da’ud (see Zeitschr. D. M. G., XXIV, 386) 

It is curious that I have not noticed a Jew called abu 
Da’ud Suleiman; indeed, the Kunya of some Jews named 
Solomon is another, taken beyond doubt from the Arabs, 
viz. abu Ajub (or Ajjub, father of Hiob). Kosegarten 
could not find the key to that strange combination. It is 
now more than half a century since I explained it by the 
juxtaposition of the two names in the Koran, Sura 6, v. 84 
(Die fremdsprachl. Elemente im Neuhebr., Prag, 1845, 
p- 16, n. 28)}. 

Abu Ajub is the byname of Salomo ibn Gabirol and of 


1 First, l.¢c. VIII, 521, borrowing my remark about abu Harun, refers 
to his article “‘Abu Ajub,” which never appeared, betraying thereby 
his source, 
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ibn al-Mu‘allim (Cat. Bodl., p.1812; ef. 1929, Hebr. Bibliogr., 
VII, 87). 

We find, however, abu Ajub Josef b. Abraham ha-Levi 
1471, MS. Miinchen, 362. (See, also, our alphabetical list 
under 3138.) 

g. The Kunya which I will next discuss has its origin 
in the New Testament, but the combination of names is to 
be derived from their juxtaposition in the Koran, Sura 6, 
v. 85, where Zakarijja (Secharja, but spelt x 21 with final x) 
is followed by Ja‘hja (Johannes). Hence every Zakarijja 
may have got the Kunya abu Ja‘hja, and every Ja‘hja the 
Kunya abu Zakarija (Frankel’s Zeitschr., 1845, p. 80). 
Ja‘hja, son of Zakarijja, is, with the Arabs, the name of John 
the Baptist '; who, according to the Koran, Sura 19, 8, was 
the first to whom God gave this name (Geiger, Was hat 
Muhammed etce., p. 26; Gerock, Christologie des Koran, 
p. 18, without reference to Geiger). Did Muhammed mean 
exclusively the name Ja‘hja? And how shall we explain 
this transformation of Ju‘hanna, the Hebrew jn, which 
certainly was not unknown to the Christians in the near 
circle of Muhammed? We shall see that the Jews iden- 
tified the name Ja‘hja, not with Jo‘hanan, but with Jehuda, 
which is still more strange! 

We may learn from these undeniable facts, which perhaps 
will never be explained, that in the matter of names, besides 
rules and customs, there are some special cases to be 
deduced from individual whim or humour, and that the 
only sure guide in the labyrinth of names is an historical 
test which does not restrain from the natural inclination 
to search for reasons. 

We find abu Ja‘hja Zak. in the Index of H. Kh., VII, 
pp. 1248, n. 9175-77, to which is to be added Zak. Kazwini, 
the renowned geographer (p. 1252, n. 9340), who, curiously 
enough, does not appear under Kazwini (p. 1124, n. 4694). 


1 Is the saint Abu Zakarijja, whose tomb Saladin visited (d’Herbelot, 
I, 109, IV, 61, German ed.), perhaps John in Damascus? 
Tt2 
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Of authors named abu Zakarijja Ja‘hja H. Kh. offers a 
fuller store, l.c., n. 9343-53- 

In Hebrew sources, we find Zakari (21) instead of 
Zakarijja (Secharja), but Ja‘hja is merely Arabic, and 
answers to the Hebrew Jehuda, as if it were a verbal 
translation! For instance, Jehuda ‘Hajjug (Hajjudsch), 
Ibn Bal‘am, Ibn Gajjith, Ben Abun (Brody, Diwan Jeh. 
ha-Levi’s, n. 64), Jehuda Abbas (father of Samuel, Catal. 
p- 2442), and others. Therefore, we must look out for the 
men called abu Zakarijja, without proper name, first under 
the Jehudas; for instance, abu Z. ibn xp’, or yp (to which 
we shall return in the following section of family names). 

We are entitled to suspect some error in the double name, 
viz. Ja‘hja and Zak., of the author of pann yentm MS. 
Berlin (Catal., p. 71). Ought we to read “abu Zak.?” 
I doubt the correctness of the name Abu Ja‘hja ben al-Rab, 
if his name was indeed Jehuda (Diwan Mos. ibn E., n. 13). 
Nor am I persuaded by the article of Dr. Harkavy (Ros ns md, 
1894-5, pp. 219 ff.) that the correct name of the teacher of 
Saadia Gaon was Jahja len Zakarijja; but the discussion 
of that would lead me too far from my subject. 

A curious illustration of the formation of similar names 
is “Schueib abu Madjan,” the Arabic name of Jethro 
(d'Herbelot, IV, 193). 


12. Non-Biblical Combinations. 


It is not my intention to exhaust the application of the 
type of Kunya which I have proposed to call “ historical,” 
because it is derived from a supposed or real historical fact ; 
but to select, from the Arabic literature, some striking 
examples which have been adopted by the Jews, and 
perhaps (I beg to lay a stress on this hypothetical ex- 
pression) at first by the Karaites, who seem to have 
transferred the Kunyas of the Mahometan sectarian Djubbai 
and of his son to their teachers, Jefet and his son Levi 
(Catal. Lugd., pp. 169, 170). 

It will be convenient for future reference to continue 
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my numbering of the Kunyas, but to arrange them accord- 
ing to our alphabet, without repeating the word abu. 

10. Ali (abu) is the Kunya of al-Hasan (H. Kh., VII, 
1038, n. 1420-51), also of Husein (ib., p. 1039, n. 1453-62), 
beyond doubt with reference to the two sons of the Khalif 
Ali, who are considered by the Alides and Schi‘ites as 
martyrs; their death, as is well known, is represented 
as a drama in Persia and Hindustan. 

We have seen that Jefeth has been translated “ Hasan ;” 
therefore, the Kunya of the Karaite Jefet is abu Ali. 

I have found another relation between the names Ali and 
‘Tsa (Jesus ="y", see Virchow’s Archiv fiir Pathol., vol. LIT, 
p- 373; vol. LXXXVI, p. 85), which explains why the old 
Karaite Jeschu‘a is called abu Ali (Catal. Lugd., p. 85). 
In the old fragments which Mr. E. N. Adler (of London) 
brought from the m2 in Cairo, and had the kindness to 
allow me to look over in the summer of 1896, during his 
stay in Berlin for a few days, I found the name abu Ali 
ben Jehuda. That does not exclude other names; for 
instance, abu Ali Jecheskiel (the name is wanting in Brody’s 
edition, n. 40) was a contemporary of Jehuda ha-Levi. 
Abu Ali ben abi Sa‘ad lived (?) in Egypt about 1155 
(Harkavy, Meassef Nidd., p. 183), and in the same place 
we find, in a preceding passage, the name abu ’l- Ala ben 
abi Ali. Zunz (Ges. Schr., II, 21) quotes Dod Mordechai, 
p- 117 (ed. Wolf, f. 11 b, ed. Wien), but there is an error, 
corrected by Munk (Notice sur Aboulw., p. 11)}. 

11. ‘Hadjdjadj (isin) forms the Kunya to the name Jusu/, 
according to my suggestion, with reference to abu ’1-H.Jusuf, 
the renowned, though cruel, captain. In H. Kh., VII, 1049, 
n. 2097-3002, the very first man is the pupil of Maimonides, 
Josef ibn Aknin? (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 406); other 


1 Mordechai b. Nisan, 1. ¢., has Jeschua %p 397 73, a8 if he were a son 
of a Rabbi Ali (or Eli); and I suppose that two other Rabbi Ali (1. ¢.) are 
created out of supposed fathers, like other fathers, who figure in this list 
of lately fabricated tradition. 

2 Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 21 has not realized this identification. 
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instances are ibn Esra, ibn Na‘hmias(ib., p. 740). I suspect 
some error in the name abu ’l-Hadjdjadj ibn xd (Diwan 
of Jehuda ha-Levi, Cat. Neub., n. 35, ed. Brody, n.15). The 
simplest conjecture would be wx» or »xd (=Levi). 

12. Hasan (jpn or jxon) is connected with Ali (see above, 
n. 10). H. Kh. enumerates more than a hundred abu 
l-Hasan Ali (VII, 1084, n. 3202-3307); but the proper 
name Ali is scarcely to be found with Jews who adhered 
to their faith. We find, however, the Kunya abu ’]-‘Hasan 
connected with very different proper names, as David, Esra, 
Jehuda, Josef, Meir, Salomo, Samuel, to which I have not 
been able to discover any special relation ; so that we are 
at a loss to guess the proper name of abu ’l-Hasan ben 
al-Dajjan (son of the Judge), a contemporary of Jehuda 
ha-Levi. 

13. Omar (2): that name, written ~ny, is not quite sure, 
but probable. The reading Amar (Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 28) 
is certainly wrong; "oy would be ‘Ammar; Neubauer 
(Not. sur la lexicogr., p. 182; cf. Bacher, Leben, etc., Aboulw., 
p- 4) reads “Amr, which (in the nominative) is spelt Amrw 
(there is one abu Amru Yusuf in H. Kk., VII, 1042, n. 1568, 
identical with Jemal ed-Din, p. 1116, n. 4335). Abu any, 
in Jewish sources, is commonly some Josef, although I do 
not find one in H. Kh., VII, p. 1193. I have already called 
attention to that curious combination in the Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XI, 24,note 2. Here I mention briefly a number of per- 
sons called abu “wy Joseph. This number will appear 
important, if we consider that the men are all contem- 
poraries with Moses ibn Esra and Jehuda ha-Levi (eleventh- 
twelfth cent.), viz. ibn Baron (or Barun), ibn al-Dajjan, 
ibn Kamnial (Cambel), ibn Maschkaran (?}72v), ibn Sahl, 
ibn Zaddik, ibn »p’ or xp’, and ibn Apny or ApnNno. We 
may add the Wezir (?) ibn Schoschan (ib., XIII, 107). 

14. Rabi‘u (y39) is connected with Suleiman (H. Kh., VII, 
1171, n. 7404-7), and, therefore, in Hebrew abu ’1-Rabi‘i 
(if the Jews pronounced the y at all) is Salomo: instances 
are given in Hebr. Bibliogr., XI, 136; XX, 108. Why does 
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Dr. Brody (Diwan of J. ha-L., n. 109) supply Isak, not 
Salomo, as n. 220 and win j2 in Mos. ibn Esra? Harkavy 
(Poems of Jeh. ha-Levi, I, 209) seems to deem Rabi 
a real son. 

15. Walid (+h) seems to have some relation, hitherto 
unnoticed and not yet explainable, to the name Jona. Abu 
’1-Walid Junus of Badajoz (al-Bataljusi) was a poet at the 
court of al-‘Hakim II, 961-76 (Gayangos, Hist. of Muhamm. 
Dynasties, II, 171; see Index, s.v. 5 Arab.; Makkari’s 
Arab. work I have no immediate access to). Another 
abu ’1-Walid Junus, Kadi, went from Bagdad, according to 
Hammer (Lit. V. 23), who does not refer to his source. 
I almost suppose that a mistake or a confusion has occurred 
with the Kadi abu ’l-Walid Junus ben Abd Allah ben 
Muhammed ben Mugith, called ibn al-‘Saffar (not Soffar), 
who died A. 1037 (Casiri, II, 149), and who figures three 
times in Hammer (V, 185, n. 3661; p. 194, n. 3671; p. 250, 
n. 3982; the latter two are only identified at the end of the 
volume); but the poet “ibn Mugis,” A. 970 (p. 792, n. 1823, 
according to Gayangos, II, 170: I cannot look after this 
quotation at present) is certainly the poet mentioned above. 
Two works of the Kadi ben Abd Allah, &c., are mentioned 
in H. Kh., VII, 1246, n. 9102. 

Among the Jews there is the celebrated Jona ibn Gannach 
(Djanna‘h), who received the Kunya abu 'l-Walid. He is 
neither the abu ’l-Walid ben ‘Halidjin, nor the (ibn) abu 
Merwan (ben) Walid, mentioned by Wolfius (Bibl. Hebr., III, 
pp. 4 and 5, n. 14¢ and 16d, quoted in Cat. Bodl., p. 1415), 
both being entirely forged (probably out of ibn Gannach’s 
names) in the MSS. at Paris, n. 1206 and 1207, containing 
the Kanon of Avicenna (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 678; the 
n. 1204-7 are wanting in the Register, p. 1075)., Nor is 
the Hebrew linguist to be confused with “ibn Junus,” the 
Muhammedan author of a work on strategy (Cat. Bodl., 
p. 1415 et Add.). 

Another Hebrew philologer, abu ‘l-Walid Jona (ben) 
Chisdai, called ha-Levi by Abraham ibn Esra, is little 
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known (Cat. Bodl., p. 1415). Abu ’1-W. b. Faradj, named 
Chijja, is mentioned in the Diwan of Moses ibn Esra. 


13. List of Kunyas. 


To avoid repetition, I gather here the names (proper 
names or other substantives) which form, with Abu, a Kunya, 
compiled from Jewish sources or designating Jewish persons, 
arranged according to the Hebrew alphabet and in its way 
of writing from right to left, omitting the sources, which 
will be found at their place in the Index of names, if they 
are not given elsewhere. I shall omit the Biblical names, 
having dealt with them in § 11. We note abu wp apud 
Wolfius, t. II], n. 16b, as a forgery (MS. Paris, 1224), like 
two others (see § 12, n. 15), and Abiuda (ap. Gaffarelli; 
Wolf, I, p. 13, n. 28); stonax (Zeitschr. fiir Hebr. Bibliogr., 
I, 120) is a problem. Since we do not regard the article 5x, 
we make no difference between abw and abu’l, The 
words are!: 
pen (1) aN7 pANTT [P= ys] mI Wi zder [S=3] Nps 
so (“ND 7) DINID DNMD WS YM TAND (INDN) jON dein ed) 
(better Dy) MEY (Bibl. prooy) roy Sy xdy ayo yd Ww y20 

(in WX) WA? MW NH yD np jp Sxgp Syp onp mIwE 

1 The words in brackets are corruptions, with their corrections. 


2 It was a bad pun, when Delitzsch called Julius First ‘‘ Jusuf al-Sari’’(?) 
and made him a descendant of Spanish Jews. 


Moritz STEINSCHNEIDER. 


(To be continued.) 
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JEWISH RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


A FEW years ago Dr. Maybaum published a course of 
lectures on Jewish Homiletics, which he had delivered in 
his capacity as Docent of the “ Lehranstalt fiir die Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums” in Berlin. They furnished the 
present writer with the subject of an Article that appeared 
in the pages of this Review in October, 1890. From the 
pulpit to the school-house is an easy step, and Dr. Maybaum 
has taken it in a recent work on Jewish Religious Educa- 
tion 1, which owes its origin to a further series of discourses 
delivered from his professorial chair. In the former work 
the needs of the Rabbinical student, viewed as the potential 
preacher, were kept in view; the present volume appeals 
to him as the potential teacher. In general interest, how- 
ever, the later book is manifestly superior. The art and 
mystery of sermon-writing is obviously a matter that has 
little concern for any one save those who are already, or 
hope one day to be, ministers; though there are still lay- 
men, survivals from a bygone age, who think themselves 
qualified to instruct even the veteran professional in this 
difficult subject. But religious teaching—that is to say 
the religious teaching of the young—is something that 
comes home to all men’s bosoms. For a parent there is no 
subject so interesting as his children, and nothing that 
bears upon their training can be foreign to his symipathies. 
Of Jews, in whom parental affection and educational zeal 
are hereditary qualities, the truth holds good in a special 
degree. ‘“ What sort of religion shall my child be taught, 


1 Methodik des jiidischen Religionsunterrichtes, Breslau, 1896. 
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and who shall teach him?’—this is a question that 
necessarily forces itself upon the attention of most Jewish 
parents. And they usually contrive to get some sort of 
answer, though it is not always an adequate one. 

It can hardly fail to be inadequate, seeing that the 
question itself receives in many cases but scant considera- 
tion. Your end-of-the-century Israelite still believes in the 
importance of religious education, though in too many 
instances he may have lost the passion for it that has 
hitherto been the characteristic of his race, and is content 
to hold it 


“Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse.” 


He still makes inquiry into the credentials of the teacher 
he engages, though he is perhaps more easily satisfied than 
he would be if he were investigating the character of his 
cook. But this laissez-fuire attitude is almost the exclusive 
note of the prosperous Jew. To the honour of our working- 
classes it must be said that their ardour for Jewish educa- 
tion continues unabated. The pecuniary sacrifice that 
a struggling East-end tailor will make in order to secure 
what he considers ample religious teaching for his boys, 
is not the least touching element in a situation that is 
brimful of pathos. But even his well-to-do coreligionist 
retains some of the ancestral interest in this vital question. 
It is the one religious topic that must needs have the 
attribute of vitality for him. He has children, and he 
cannot altogether rid himself of the thought that they may 
have immortal souls after all. Perhaps, too, his minister's 
favourite contention that character is fate, and religion 
three-fourths of character, is something more than a pulpit- 
platitude. Many a man owes his interest in religion to the 
fact of his being a parent; the earliest ery of his firstborn 
awakens in his breast echoes that may have slumbered 
since he himself was a child. 

And thus it is that this book of Dr. Maybaum’s surpasses 
in interest his previous volume. The average Jew is more 
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deeply concerned with the training of a teacher than with 
the fashioning of a minister, in spite of the deceptive noise 
and heat that are sometimes evolved in the election of the 
latter. This, of course, is as it should be. The preacher 
speaks, it is true, to all ages, but his instruction is un- 
systematic and indirect; whereas the teacher, though he 
is engaged in the instruction of the young exclusively, 
has to perform the most solemn of all tasks—to build up 
by patient labour the edifice of religious knowledge, and to 
develop the child’s spiritual and moral consciousness. 
A bad preacher is incapable of doing a hundredth part of 
the mischief that may be wrought by an incompetent 
teacher; and though Judaism might survive the closing of 
all the pulpits, the extinction of the religious teacher 
would be its death-blow. The world of Jewish life and 
thought, in Rabbinic phrase, rests on the breath of the 
school-children. 

But mortals, even though they be parents, can use only 
the materials they have. They cannot make the ideal 
teacher. They may cal] him from the vasty deep, but will 
he come? Assuming that they exercise all necessary 
circumspection in the choice of a teacher, what are the 
chances of his turning out satisfactory? The volume 
before us tends to raise some disquieting reflections on this 
point. The standard of teaching it lays down is high; but 
it is so high because of an insistence upon quality as well 
as quantity. How near does Jewish teaching in England 
approach to this standard, and for its failure to reach it 
how much are the shortcomings of the teacher responsible ? 
It is thus that we discern the practical value of these 
lectures. For Anglo-Jewish teachers, and for the governing 
bodies of our communal schools and Religion Classes, the 
book is of absorbing interest. It embodies the views of 
a thinker who is as practical as he is profound. For the 
author is no arm-chair educationalist; he has formed his 
opinions in the school-house. Nor have his ideas, exacting 
as they may appear to some of us, been nourished by an 
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antiquated intellectual atmosphere. He has not arrived at 
them. by ignoring new tendencies either in Education or 
Religion. The very contrary is the case. The author of 
these lectures is modern to the core. His self-identification 
with the progressive standpoint is occasionally attended 
with results which would make an old-fashioned Jew 
positively shudder. The Zeitgeist has found in his breast 
a congenial home. He accepts the principle of the new 
Biblical Criticism, and does not seem to feel much the 
worse for it. But all this only makes him more urgent 
in his demand for a systematic and an enlightened teaching. 
If the age is scientific, so too must be the methods by which 
Judaism is taught. Nay, rationalism is not a synonym for 
irreligion—Dr. Maybaum is himself a proof that it may be 
its redoubtable foe. If the bacillus of Agnosticism is in 
the air, so much the more zealously must Jewish youth 
be fortified to resist its fatal influence. If the religious life 
has to be lived under new conditions, religion must be 
presented under new forms, and imparted by new expedients. 
I say this here for the information of those of my readers 
who may imagine that Dr. Maybaum asks much from the 
teacher, only because he imperfectly appreciates the educa- 
tional or the religious needs of the present day. Let them 
be reassured on this point. This Berlin Rabbi is quite 
up to date in every respect. If there are any defects in 
his system, they do not spring from ignorance of the 
conditions of his age. He is content to love the past; he 
does not live in it. For teachers and school-managers, 
then, his views are worthy of careful study. No one can 
read this book without feeling a heightened respect for the 
importance and the dignity of the teacher’s office. But no 
one can read it, too, without misgiving, without a sense of 
the disparity between the ideal of education therein set 
forth and the actual commodity which we English Jews 
are satisfied to accept. 

But this is a book on Methodology, and here am I as 
unmethodical as possible. Dr. Maybaum takes a long 
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time getting to the point I have already reached. Faithful 
to Teutonic practice, he begins at the beginning. Just as 
he commenced his lectures on Preaching by telling the 
story of the Jewish pulpit, so his first word about Teaching 
is historical. But while in his earlier work he carried his 
narrative back to the Talmudic period, and even to more 
remote ages, in the present volume he practically confines 
his survey to modern times. Upon the School-system 
of the Rabbis he is silent. The mediaeval period 
he dismisses in almost as summary a fashion as that 
affected by the famous author who set himself the task 
of discoursing on Irish snakes. “The growth of Jewish 
Religious instruction in Germany,” he affirms, “dates from 
the time of Mendelssohn. Religious education, as I under- 
stand it, presupposes instruction in other and coordinate 
branches of knowledge. But this condition was wanting 
in the educational system of the Jews in the pre-Men- 
delssohnian age.” And then he quotes in support from 
Giidemann !:—“ The educational ideal of the German Jews 
was restricted to the knowledge of Hebrew, the Bible and 
the Talmud. All other subjects of study were forbidden, 
and for Mendelssohn the task was reserved of removing 
the ban that had been placed upon them.” So that, 
according to Dr. Maybaum, the history of German-Jewish 
education in the period previous to the eighteenth cen- 
tury is easily told—there was no Jewish education in 
those times. But if he is able to deal with the matter 
in this beautifully brief manner, it is only because he 
puts his own interpretation upon his terms, and one 
that will strike some persons as rather arbitrary. 
He rightly insists upon the necessity of uniting secular 
teaching with religious training, of blending, Jewish 
instruction with culture; but he is on less firm ground 
when he denies the name of Jewish education to a system 
which excluded the secular element. That system may not 


1 Quellenschriften zur Geschichte des Unterrichts und der Erziehung bei den 
deutschen Juden, p. 25. 
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have supplied a liberal training, judged even from the 
general mediaeval standpoint, but it was certainly a Jewish 
education in the sense of being an attempt to imbue the 
pupil with love and obedience to Judaism, to train the 
youthful will and conscience in accordance with Jewish 
ideas. 

Having thus disposed of the Middle Ages, our author 
proceeds to tell the educational story of modern times, 
The Mendelssohnian influence quickly made itself visible 
in the altered character of Jewish teaching. In Berlin, 
Breslau, Seesen, Dessau, Wolfenbiittel, Cassel and Hamburg 
schools were established by public-spirited men, in which 
religious instruction was supplemented by secular teaching. 
At first, the latter was of the most elementary description ; 
it was confined to the ‘‘three R’s.” But by degrees the 
curriculum was enlarged both in the private schools and 
also in the communal schools, which were then beginning 
to spring up. But the admittance of secular subjects into 
the educational scheme necessarily modified the character 
of the religious instruction. There was obviously less time 
for the study of Hebrew, and, as the German Jews were 
now beginning to exchange the Jewish jargon for the 
language of their country, less necessity for it. But what 
the pupil lost in this direction he gained in another. 
Systematic instruction in the beliefs and practices of 
Judaism—the subject now specifically known as Religion !1— 
together with lessons on Jewish History began to dispute 
for the place previously monopolized by the Talmud, the 
Rabbinical commentaries on the Bible, and the ritual law- 
books. Of these two subjects Religion was the first to 
establish its claim. During the pre-Mendelssohnian period 


1 Forty years ago the term, as part of the nomenclature of education, 
was far less familiar than it is now. I remember that when, as a very 
small boy, I was seeking admission into Jews’ College School, I was 
subjected to an examination touching my acquirements by the Principal, 
the late Dr. Loewe. ‘* What religion have you learnt?” was one of the 
questions. I could only stammer in my ignorance, ‘‘The Jewish Religion.” 
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the necessity of definite instruction in the theory of 
Judaism had been only vaguely felt. The German Jews 
lived virtually in a state of isolation. They enjoyed but 
few opportunities of intercourse with their Gentile neigh- 
bours ; and, seeing that they had little occasion to act as 
the apologists of their religion, they felt no impulse to 
make themselves acquainted with its leading principles. 
Their own inclination, moreover, led them to restrict their 
attention to the practical side of Judaism. Thus it 
happened that among the German Jews text-books for 
instruction in the Jewish Religion were almost, if not 
entirely, unknown before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, though several works of the kind had already 
been in use for a hundred years among the Sephardi Jews 
in Holland and Italy. In Germany the children had been 
left to pick up their religious knowledge as best they might 
from the reading of the Bible. The advent of the 
Mendelssohnian era changed all this. It was a time whose 
very splendour was a snare. The emancipation of the 
Jews, so favourable to their social and intellectual interests, 
threatened the stability of their religious convictions. The 
youthful Israelite found the barriers that had hitherto separ- 
ated him from his Christian neighbours suddenly thrown 
down. Unarmed by any adequate knowledge of the sane 
and inspiring doctrines of Judaism, he was exposed, without 
protection, to the alluring influences of Christianity. The 
result is recorded in the history of German-Jewish apostasy 
during the earlier part of the present century. The crisis 
called for energetic measures, and one of them was the 
publication of school-books on religion, the contents of 
which took the form of catechisms. The first of these 
works was Dessau’s Grundsitze der jiidischen Religion, 
and its date is 1782. Other books quickly followed, and 
it has been computed that up to 1884 no fewer than 161 of 
such works had appeared. 

Manuals of Bible History came later. Dr. Maybaum 
accounts for this fact by the circumstance that the Jewish 
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pupil formerly had to translate so much of the Hebrew 
Bible that he was able to get a sufficient acquaintance 
with the Bible story at the same time. Scripture Histories 
were therefore less urgent necessities than books on 
Religion. But is not the comparative easiness of Bible 
history as an educational subject another explanation ? 
The teachers themselves needed a manual of Religion as 
a vade mecum; for instruction in Scripture History they 
could rely upon their own resources; or, at any rate, they 
could teach the subject Bible in hand. However this may be, 
as the quantity of Bible-translation was gradually reduced, 
the need of independent and systematic instruction in 
Scripture History became more imperious. Moreover, the 
importance of giving a moral and religious training to 
girls, who were never expected to know as much Hebrew 
as their brothers, was beginning to receive recognition. 
And thus the text-book of Scripture History was evolved. 
According to Dr. Maybaum, the Or Amunah by Bar 
Frank (Vienna, 1820), deserves the honour of being 
regarded as the pioneer work. This book is a digest of 
the history of the Pentateuch and, as its title indicates, 
was compiled “for females.” A year later there appeared, 
also in Vienna, the Sepher Hayashar Ve-haberith, “a 
Scripture History for the Young,” by one Moses Samuel 
Neumann. By the year 1884 fifty-seven text-books on 
this subject had seen the light. 

Post-Biblical history was the last to engage the atten- 
tion of the school-book writers; but then it was also 
the last to attract the notice of the schoolmasters.. As 
a part of the curriculum, Dr. Maybaum rightly calls it 
“ein Kind der neuesten Zeit ;’ its beginnings go back no 
further than the time of Zunz and Rapoport, and it is 
only within the last two or three decades that it has 
firmly established its claim in Germany to admission as 
an integral constituent of Jewish teaching. “It is only 
in recent years, in liberal circles more particularly, that 
a desire has been manifested to popularize the history of 
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the Jews in the Diaspora as a new means of animating the 
Israelite with enthusiasm for his ancient vocation, and of 
arousing in his breast a feeling of pride with which to 
oppose the disdain of his enemies. By this expedient the 
assertion is refuted that since the fall of the Jewish State 
Judaism has ceased to be a factor in the world’s culture, 
and that its ancient mission has been transferred to another 
religion. Moreover, the principle of religious evolution 
finds confirmation in the historical fact that not only the 
external form of religion, but its indwelling thought, has 
undergone continuous development, and both in the syna- 
gogue and in the outer world has conformed to the ideas 
which the Jews have acquired from their environment. 
Thus Jewish history, viewed from the educational stand- 
point, is to be regarded not as the history of a literature 
merely, but as essentially the history of the Jewish mind ; 
and only in so far as the development of the religious idea 
is discernible in them should the literary productions of 
eminent writers furnish an ingredient of religious teaching. 
And thus it is that the extension of the scope and impor- 
tance of religious-historical instruction is, like the creation 
of Jewish Science, one of the chief merits of the Reform 
movement among the Jews of the present day.” The 
educational value of Jewish history could not be better 
conceived or expressed; and deeply interesting and sig- 
nificant is the fact that in Germany its value has found 
the quickest and the most generous recognition among 
those of our brethren who belong to the advanced school 
of religious thought. Of England the same thing can 
scarcely be said, for the sufficient reason that, as an 
educational subject, Jewish History has hitherto been 
treated by Conservative and Reform Jews with equal 
neglect. In so far as its recognition as an element of 
general culture is concerned, honours are divided. Neither 
party deserves a preponderating share of the credit that 
attaches to the establishment of the Jewish Literature 
Societies, which, comet-like, have from time to time shot 
VOL. IX. Uu 
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across the communal firmament, or of the blame for 
allowing them all to disappear ingloriously. The new 
Jewish Historical Society of England, again, finds pro- 
portionate support from both sections of the community. 
The Society is common ground where Orthodoxy and 
Reform unite in promoting a cause dear to both 
alike; or rather it is one of the many valuable oppor- 
tunities happily enjoyed by English Jews of forgetting 
that they have any religious differences. Nevertheless, in 
the schools the teaching of Post-Biblical History has thus 
far been wne quantité négligeable. 

But I have not yet done with Germany. The first 
text-books of Post-Biblical History published in that 
country were Elkan’s Leitfaden beim Unterricht in der 
Geschichte der Israeliten (Minden, 1845), and a History 
of the Israelites from Alexander to Modern Times, again 
by J. H. Dessauer (Erlangen, 1846). Dr. Maybaum enu- 
merates eight manuals on this subject that appeared in 
Germany between 1845 and 1889. 

One subject remains to be considered: Hebrew. In 
former times the Primer was practically unknown. Hebrew 
reading was taught from the Prayer Book or the Bible. But 
Giidemann tells us that as early as 1658 R. Abraham Model 
of Oettingen invented a method of teaching Hebrew Spelling 
by means of movable letters—a device with which, as some 
of my readers will recollect, the late Mr. A. N. Myers 
familiarized us in this country. Model likewise appears to 
have anticipated the modern Primer in his Sepher Maarechet 
Abraham, in which a special typographical treatment of 
the alphabet enabled beginners to readily master the diffi- 
culties of Spelling. He also emphasized the desirability 
of teaching the pupil Grammar pari passu with Reading. 
But the first systematic text-book was Samuel Detmold’s 
Moreh Derech, based on the principles of Pestalozzi. It 
appeared in Vienna in 1800. By the year 1885 seventy- 
one such books had been published. 

Let us now leave Dr. Maybaum for awhile, and trace in 
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barest outline the early history of Jewish education in 
England. Systematic religious teaching in the modern 
Anglo-Jewish community is as old as the community itself '. 
The foundation of the first communal Jewish school in the 
post-Expulsion period synchronizes with the establishment 
of the first Jewish house of prayer. We find the Rabbi of 
the Sephardi—the pioneer—congregation devoting several 
hours daily to the instruction of boys”, under the super- 
vision of a Warden especially appointed ad hoc. That was 
soon after the middle of the seventeenth century*. It is 
not too much to assume, however, that the instruction was 
restricted in range. A great deal of Hebrew may have been 
taught, but little Religion, and doubtless less History. The 
instruction, moreover, was exclusively religious; the time 
for the community to busy itself with secular teaching was 
not yet. The children, too, were taught in Spanish, which 
continued to be the vernacular of the Sephardi Jews in 
London for several generations. It is certain that 
Dr. Maybaum would refuse the name of education to these 
early attempts at instruction. Some seventy years had to 
elapse before the need was perceived of a change in the 
crude methods that had satisfied the Jewish settlers under 
the Protectorate. It was not till 1735 that the Spanish and 
Portuguese congregation established a “Writing School,” 
where poor children were to be taught the elements of an 
English education. The sum annually voted for this purpose 
was just twenty pounds. 

Thus the secular element was introduced for the first 
time into the educational system of the Anglo-Jewish 
community. But in this respect the Jews of England, 


1 The details in the following two paragraphs are from Picciotto’s 
Sketches. ! 

2 The girls had to wait till 1730, the date of the establishment of the 
Villareal School. 

% In a speech delivered at the opening of the new Spanish and 
Portuguese Schools in Thrawl Street in February last, Mr. Arthur Lindo 
gave the date of the foundation of the original schools as 1664, i.e. two 
years after the establishment of the first synagogue. 
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strangers and sojourners though they were in the land, 
beat their brethren in Germany by half-a-century. The 
introduction of secular teaching coincided with an attempt 
to improve the religious instruction. The effort was not 
made too soon. In the three divisions of the Sephardi 
schools the subjects of instruction ranged from the Hebrew 
Alphabet to the translation of Rashi, with translation of 
the Prayer Book and of the Bible and the rudiments of 
Grammar as intermediate stages. Nothing else appears 
to have been taught—neither Post-Biblical History nor 
Systematic Religion, though no doubt the pupil assimilated 
certain facts of Scripture history while he was learning to 
translate the sacred text. The Sephardim, as we have 
seen, were not satisfied with the existing state of things, 
but their dissatisfaction was kindled less by the meagre- 
ness of the educational fare than by the insufficiency of 
the system under which it was supplied. Their reformatory 
endeavours, however, led to nothing. Chacham Nieto, who 
died in 1773, condemned the schools in unmeasured language. 
The boys, he declared, were “steeped in crass ignorance.” The 
masters attended irregularly, and the scholars bettered their 
instruction. Discipline was conspicuous by its absence, as 
were both teachers and pupils. In 1779 a committee of 
inquiry reported “that of the total number of sixty-four 
pupils scarcely one-eighth could even read Hebrew after 
an instruction of seven or eight years, and nearly all were 
unacquainted with the daily prayers.” The cost of this 
huge failure was £600 a year, or a trifle under ten pounds 
per scholar. The drastic changes that resulted from the 
inquiry possibly did something to ensure the Sephardi 
Schools the greater efficiency they subsequently attained ; 
but the rapid improvement in the intellectual condition of 
the Anglo-Jewish community, which had now set in, no 
doubt did more. The first years of the century found the 
Ashkenazi Jews in London successfully contending with 
their Sephardi brethren for the communal primacy. They 
had rapidly increased in numbers and intelligence, and 
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a new-born educational ardour was the firstfruits of their 
improved condition. In 1818 the Free School in Bell Lane 
was opened, and in mere size alone overtopped at a bound 
the kindred Sephardi institution with its century-and-a-half 
of life. 

It is right, however, to point out that the educational 
zeal of the German Jews was a plant of very slow growth. 
It is a commonplace that in Jewish communities the school 
is ever the contemporary, if not the predecessor, of the 
house of prayer. The Ashkenazim in England furnished 
the exception that proves the rule. In this respect their 
history certainly compares unfavourably with that of their 
Portuguese brethren. The latter made the provision of 
religious teaching a congregational duty from the outset; 
with the former it was the last to be admitted into the 
category of communal obligations. By about the middle 
of the last century the Germans had three synagogues, 
a Chief Rabbi, a cemetery, a charitable society (the 
Chebrath Hachnasath Berith), but no organized religious 
instruction. The present century dawned without seeing 
the deficiency repaired. The synagogues wrangled among 
themselves about matters of more or less trifling moment, 
but the great question of ensuring the future of English 
Judaism by engaging for the religion the affection and 
loyalty of the young was not considered, or, if considered, 
was thrust aside as of small importance. Poor boys in 
those days were left to the training of the streets; “they 
were educated in the sale of oranges and lemons, cedar 
pencils and sponges in stony-hearted London'.” What 
little instruction they received consisted of “some sort of 
parrot-Hebrew drummed into them anyhow” by foreign 
Melamedim’. The establishment of the Talmud Torah 
school about the year 1770 was the only organized attempt 
to improve matters. But it was at best only a feeble and 
meagre attempt. The school was intended to give religious 


1 Jewish Chronicle for July 16, 1869. ? Tbid. 
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instruction to exactly twenty-one boys. Neither the number 
nor the sex of the pupils ever varied. But about twenty 
years after the foundation of the school it was decided to 
extend the course of instruction by adding secular subjects 
—of course the usual “three R’s.” In Hebrew, however, 
the scholars were taken pretty far. Thus at the consecra- 
tion of the new buildings of the Free School by the 
Rev. Dr. Hirschell in 1822 the boys of the Talmud Torah, 
after following the Chief Rabbi and their master in circuit 
round the school, recited a portion of the Mishnah '. 

The teaching of a score of boys thus represented the 
entire provision made by the German Jews for the religious 
education of the poor down to the middle of the first 
decade of this century. In 1807 the Jews’ Hospital was 
opened, chiefly owing to the energy and educational zeal 
of Abraham Goldsmid. But this institution was not a day- 
school, and it accommodated only eighteen children (ten 
boys and eight girls), so that it was obviously unfitted to 
solve the great problem which, in spite of the comparative 
indifference to education that generally prevailed in this 
country, was beginning to press upon the Anglo-Jewish 
community with increased force. The solution was found 
in the establishment, largely at the instance of the 
Rev. Dr. Hirschell, of the Free School in Spitalfields, 
hastened, as that event doubtless was, by the recent 
strictures of Mr. Patrick Colquhoun, on the condition of 
the Jewish poor’. 

Even the great School was initiated in timid fashion. 
For its beginnings we are told to go back to a couple of 
rooms, “bare-walled and rough*.’ It is certain that 


‘ The programme of the proceedings lies before me. The earliest 
minute-book of the Talmud Torah that I have seen dates from February, 
1791. Dr. Joseph Hart Myers was then President, and among the other 
managers of the School were L. B. Cohen ; Moses Hart ; Abraham, Asher, 
and George Goldsmid; E. J. Keyser; Naphtali Hart Myers; Alexander 
Phillips; Michael Samson, and Lyon de Symons. 

* As to Colquhoun see Picciotto, p. 257 seq. 

* Jewish Chronicle, July 30, 1868. The Free School may be said to have 
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a modest house in Ebenezer Square, Spitalfields, was the 
immediate precursor of the building opened in Bell Lane 
in 1818. Even in that building the curriculum was very 
limited ; it did not go beyond the reading and writing of 
Hebrew and English and the rudiments of arithmetic, and 
the 270 boys were taught by one master. When two years 
later the school was enlarged for the reception of 600 boys 
and 300 girls, the scheme of instruction does not appear to 
have been materially widened !. 

The marvellous growth and achievements of the School 
in more recent times are familiar matters, and need not 
here be dwelt upon. The establishment of other important 
schools, not only in London ?, but in the larger provincial 


issued out of the Talmud Torah School, which, at first, carried on as 
a separate establishment under the same roof as the Free School, was 
subsequently incorporated with it. 

1 The above particulars are taken from the annual Reports of the 
School for 1835 and 1861. The subjoined extract from the former Report 
may be interesting :—‘“ The following is the present state of the Boys’ 
School, the major part of which is composed of a considerable number of 
scholars scarcely more than six years of age. (The total number of pupils 
in the boys’ department at that time was 310.) Hebrew—86 translating 
the prayers and the Bible; 61 reading the prayers; 76 reading easy 
lessons ; and the remainder in the lower classes. English—1go0 read the 
Bible and Mrs. Trimmer’s Selections; 91 are in lessons; and the 
remainder in the lower classes. Arithmetic—2o in reduction and 
division ; 30 in multiplication and subtraction ; and 100 in addition and 
the tables. The Girls’ School is attended by 122 scholars, 25 of whom 
read the Bible, and 35 read Mrs. Trimmer’s Selections, the remainder 
being in the lower classes ; 26 translate, and 40 read the Hebrew Prayer- 
Book, and the rest are rapidly advancing; and go are pretty forward 
in the first four rules of arithmetic. The needlework proceeds with 
astonishing rapidity....The great use made of the female children 
among the poor in necessary domestic employment keeps this portion of 
the establishment thinly attended; on which account, as well as for 
many other reasons, an Infant School would prove of great importance.” 

2 The earliest Jewish School in London, apart from the Free School in 
Spitalfields, is the Westminster Jews’ Free School. The beginnings of 
this school seem to be known to no man. I have consulted the “ oldest 
inhabitant” on this point, but without getting any definite information. 
According to the School Reports the institution was founded as far back 
as 1811; but it would appear that in those early days it was nothing 
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towns, followed in quick succession. But the voluntary school 
movement in the Anglo-Jewish community was not destined 
to enjoy indefinite expansion. It reached its culminating 
point in 1876, when the Jewish Association for the Diffusion 
of Religious Knowledge,now the Jewish Religious Education 
Board, established its first group of classes for Hebrew and 
Religion at the Board School in Old Castle Street, White- 
chapel. This new departure, which was destined to exert 
an important influence upon the methods and character of 
the religious teaching of the community, was among the 
firstfruits of the Education Act of 1870. By that measure 
the provision of elementary education was recognized as 
a duty of the State; and the Jewish poor, despite their 
inherited prejudice in favour of sectarian teaching, were 
not slow to avail themselves of the educational facilities 
thus offered to them as citizens. In this step they were 
encouraged by the attitude of a section of their more 
prosperous brethren, who considered themselves absolved 
by the payment of the School Board rate from the duty 
of supporting denominational schools, or at least from the 
obligation of promoting the establishment of new ones. 
Moreover, the increase in the Jewish poor during the last 
fifteen years has been too rapid to admit of sufficient 
provision being made, by an enlargement or multiplication 
of the communal schools, for the new educational needs 
thus created. Thus the movement initiated by the Jewish 
Education Board has progressed by leaps and bounds. 
The group of classes established at Castle Street has since 







better than a Talmud Torah, which was carried on at some unknown 
locale in the West End (Drury Lane according to one informant). The 
precise date when the establishment blossomed into a complete school, 
with secular as well as religious teaching, cannot be ascertained with 
precision. The Girls’ School was not established till 1846, and for some 
time was carried on as a separate institution. The earliest extant minute- 
book of the Schools does not go back further than that year—a glaring 
instance of that indifference to the preservation of their records, which 
unfortunately characterized the managers of the communal institutions 
in former days. 
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multiplied into nine groups attached to various East-end 
Board Schools, and the total number of scholars has 
increased from 400 to nearly 6,000. For good or evil it 
seems to be fated that no new denominational school 
will be established in the Anglo-Jewish community. 
Even the conservative Sephardi congregation have so far 
yielded to the influence and exigencies of the times as 
to limit the teaching in their Boys’ School to religious 
subjects, and now trust to a local Board School for the 
secular instruction of the scholars. 

The Elementary School and the Board School Classes, 
however, do not represent the entire religious educational 
apparatus of the community. Religious teaching is not 
the exclusive need of any class. At one time it was quite 
the fashion for the more prosperous Jews to send their 
children—their boys more particularly—to Jewish Boarding 
Schools. Some of these “ Academies” have played no 
insignificant part in the training of distinguished English 
Jews past and present. They acquired a reputation which 
has outlived them. Garcia’s school at Camberwell, 
Hurwitz’s (afterwards Neumegen’s) school at Highgate, 
Solomon’s at Edmonton, Mrs. Belisario’s in St. John’s 
Street Road, were at once the earliest and the most famousof 
these establishments. Other schools, newly come up, have 
taken their place, but their scholars are chiefly recruited 
from the lower middle class, the wealthy Jews evincing 
an increased predilection for an arrangement which 
enables them to give their boys a Public School training 
combined with a certain measure of religious instruc- 
tion. Jewish houses at Clifton and Cheltenham, and 
a Jewish visiting tutor at Harrow, are quite fin de siécle 
phenomena. , 

What effect these recent developments will exert upon 
the future of English Judaism, time alone can show. The 
present educational outlook is not reassuring. It is more 
than doubtful whether what advertisers are fond of styling 
the élite of the community maintain their old zeal for 
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religious education. Religious studies are being slowly 
pushed to the wall by the ever-growing demands of 
a system which has the Public School and Competitive 
Examinations for its chief features. The evil has begun to 
affect religious instruction pure and simple. As to the 
teaching of Hebrew, that has already been frankly expelled 
from the category of necessary studies in certain circles. 
On the other hand, it is questionable whether the state of 
Jewish education among the humbler classes is altogether 
satisfactory. The arrest of the Voluntary School move- 
ment, to which allusion has just been made, has not been 
free from drawbacks. The Board School Classes merely 
supplement the Voluntary Schools; they cannot, as their 
managers themselves admit, replace them. The Jewish 
Education Board does wonders with resources whose 
inadequacy is a standing monument to the communal 
niggardliness; but the Board would be the first to confess 
how meagre is the instruction it is able to impart, 
especially in the matter of Hebrew. A comparison of the 
results respectively attained in the teaching of this subject 
by the Board School Classes and by an organization like 
the Talmud Torah in Great Garden Street, brings this fact 
out only too clearly. What seems to be needed is an 
arrangement which would ensure to boys, at any rate, 
under the supervision of the Board, more thorough 
instruction in Hebrew on a modified Talmud Torah 
system, without interfering with the quality of the 
religious and ethical instruction now being given by the 
Board. Iam not blind to the defects of the Talmud Torah 
system. Even the Great Garden Street School, which, 
after all, is only a glorified Cheder, has its obvious limita- 
tions. The system is more or less mechanical, and the 
most sacred things are taught as a sort of drill. Perhaps, 
too, the charge brought against all such schools, that they 
involve over-pressure, may have some truth in it; though 
I believe it to be exaggerated. But the great point is that 
the Talmud Torah system has the confidence of the parents, 
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and that, in consequence, the children attend, and, what is 
more, learn !. 

Nor has religious teaching among the lower middle class 
been proof against change. Time was when the children 
of parents in comfortable circumstances, if they were not 
sent to a Jewish boarding-school, received their religious in- 
struction from a teacher at home. But the private teacher 
is in less request than he formerly was. He has found, 
I suspect, a formidable rival in that expedient, at once 
new and old,—the Congregational Religion Class’. _ Religion 
Classes are now attached to nearly every London Synagogue 
that has any pretensions to religious vitality. In effect 
they are a return to the ancient arrangement which 
identified the religious school with the synagogue ®. 

Following Dr. Maybaum’s method of procedure, let us 


' The Great Garden Street Talmud Torah gives instruction to 600 boys 
in eleven classes ; many children are waiting for admission. The subjects 
range from Talmud to Aleph Beth. The expenditure for 1896 was £923. 
The children’s pence brought in £388, the subscriptions and donations 
£597. The School is managed bya local Committee. There is an inferior 
Talmud Torah of about the same size in Brick Lane. 

* As a matter of communal history I deem it right to state, under 
correction, that the first Congregational Religion Class, i.e. a Religion 
Class primarily intended for the children of a particular congregation, 
and held under its auspices, was that established by my wife at the 
North London Synagogue in 1873. The first Sabbath Classes, uncon- 
nected with a synagogue, were those established and conducted at the 
Free School in the “ forties” by Mrs. Barnett, the first head-mistress of 
the school. At a later date her daughter, Mrs. Harris, held similar 
Classes at 14 Devonshire Square (her daughter, Miss Emily Harris, 
still conducts a Sabbath Class at Hanway Street Schools). The Revs. 
A. L. Green and B. H. Ascher used to deliver occasional discourses at the 
meetings in Devonshire Square. Still later Classes were held at the Infant 
School and at the Borough Synagogue in Prospect Place, Southwark. 
In the West End a Sabbath School was established by the Countess 
d’Avigdor and the Rev. Dr. Liwy more than thirty years ago. } It was 
held at various places, the Birkbeck Institute being the first of them. 

8 In the smaller provincial congregations, which are too poor to pay for 
the luxury of special Jewish schools, what is virtually the primitive 
system still survives. The children attend an unsectarian school, and 
then resort, at the synagogue or elsewhere, to the congregational teacher, 
usually the minister, for religious instruction. 
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now inquire what has been done by English Jews in the 
matter of providing suitable school-books. An analysis of 
Messrs. Jacobs and Wolf’s Bibliography ! will show that by 
1888 there had appeared in this country twenty-one text- 
books on Hebrew (Spelling-books and Grammars) ; twenty- 
three on Religion,ten on Bible History,and only four on Post- 
Biblical history, of which one (Mrs. H. Lucas’s edition of 
Dr. Cassel’s Leitfuden) is a translation. Judged by quantity 
alone, the output is not discreditable. The quality is,as a rule, 
less satisfactory. The earliest work on Hebrew mentioned in 
the list is a Grammar by one Jehudah Stennett, published 
as far back as 1685. But we do not meet with a book on 
Religion until 1815 %, nor with a Scripture history until 
1839 °. Post-Biblical histories, as in Germany, are a bad 
last. The earliest seems to have been the Rev. A. P. 
Mendes’s Post-Biblical History of the Jews, which was 
published in 1873. When to the translation of Cassel, 
already mentioned, Lady Magnus’ two works are added, 
the meagre list is, I think, complete. The number of 
Anglo-Jewish text-books has slightly increased since 
18884; but it will bear further extension. A properly 
graduated Hebrew Primer and an Elementary Grammar, 
methodically arranged, are crying wants °. 

But it is time we returned to the book under review. 
From the history of Jewish Education in Germany, 
Dr. Maybaum passes to Education viewed from the 


1 Publications of the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, No. 3, 1888. 

2 Elements of Truth for the Use of Jewish Youth of Both Sexes, by S. J. Cohen. 

5 The Guide of the Hebrew Student, containing an epitome of Sacred History, 
by Hermann Hedwig Bernard, formerly Howitz. 

* Notably by the publication of Miss E. M. Harris’s Narrative of the Holy 
Bible, Dr. Friedlinder's two books on Religion, and Mr. Claude Montefiore’s 
Bible for Home Reading, though the author would perhaps disclaim the 
appellation of text-book for the last-named work. As I am on disputed 
ground I may also mention the Mehayil El Hayil, a series of lessons 
on Religion by various writers. 

> Since the above was written the first part of the Rev. Michael Adler’s 
Grammar has appeared, so that there is an excellent prospect of one of 
these needs being supplied. 
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pedagogic standpoint. This is his principal theme, and 
it naturally divides itself into two parts: matter and 
method, and his treatment of both branches of his subject 
is at once brilliant and comprehensive. He puts in an 
eloquent plea for the teaching of Bible history. The 
moral law, he points out, is universal law; and, apart 
from the religious truths interwoven in the Sacred 
Narrative, the ethical spirit which pervades it makes it 
“a copious well-spring of ethical-religious instruction, at 
which the young cannot be made to drink too often or too 
deeply or too soon.” But, judged even from the school- 
master's point of view, the Bible becomes a peculiarly 
valuable medium for the inculcation of the higher truth. 
The Bible is a narrative, and experience shows that an 
axiom, whether religious or moral, sinks with greater 
certainty into the child’s consciousness when it is associated 
with an event. He sees, so to speak, the consequences of 
right and wrong-doing in action, and thus he not only 
learns doctrine, but acquires the practical wisdom which 
consists in the application of doctrine to life. “ Therefore,” 
says Dr. Maybaum, “the Bible history is the most important’ 
subject of religious education.” We all remember how 
firmly even Professor Huxley held this view’. He con- 
sidered that its vivid story made the Bible an ethical 
text-book for young children, which no other could replace. 

For Jews, of course, the Bible has a unique educational 
value. It is the history of their religion, in its earlier 
phases at any rate—the story of a spiritual development 
extending from primitive times to the age of the Sinaitic 
covenant, which, according to Dr. Maybaum’s theory, 
marks the culminating point in the evolution of the 
religious idea. What remains of the Bible-narrative is 
undoubtedly a record of growth, but of the growth of 
the religious consciousness in Israel—the growth of the 
people’s power of assimilating the great principles of its 

1 See his article on ‘‘The School Boards,” in the volume on ‘Science 
and Education.” 
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creed, and of realizing the grandeur of its mission. To 
trace this spiritual development step by step is the business 
of the teacher. Nor will he omit to draw out the truths 
imbedded in the narrative. Thus he will use the life of 
Joseph to illustrate the working of Divine Providence 
in human destiny. But here certain difficulties present 
themselves which the teacher must boldly face. He must 
be prepared to pass over without hesitation those passages 
which, for obvious reasons, are unsuitable as a basis for the 
instruction of children. On the other hand, the desire to 
preserve the continuity of the narrative must not be 
thwarted even by a regard for modern Biblical criticism. 
“Certain Scriptural personages have come in recent times 
to acquire a mythical character; certain Piblical institu- 
tions, hitherto believed to be ancient, are now held to be of 
comparatively late origin; prayers and other utterances 
are declared to be later than the men in whose mouths 
they are placed. Considerations such as these must be no 
stumbling-block to the teacher. The composition of Holy 
Writ, no matter the age in which it took place, was 
manifestly undertaken for religious ends; and those ends 
have been hitherto attained by the Bible, in its traditional 
shape, so satisfactorily that for the purposes of religious 
instruction we have every reason to keep its story 
unaltered.” In other words, Dr. Maybaum, while not 
denying the general truth of the Critical Theory, would 
seem to rule it out of court in the schoolroom. I word the 
sentence cautiously because later on, as we shall see, he 
boldly declares himself in favour of introducing the results 
of Biblical Criticism into the teaching of the more advanced 
classes. 

From Biblical to Post-Biblical History is only a step. 
If the former tells how the Jewish people has gradually 
risen to a complete perception of its mission, the latter 
traces the progress of the mission towards actual fulfilment. 
Wandering Israel is now engaged in founding the Kingdom 
of God among the various nations. The new conditions 
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thus created give rise to fresh religious developments 
within the domain of Judaism. These developments, how- 
ever, are not regarded by the Israelite as really new. He 
knows how to connect them organically with the old 
religion; he conceives of an Oral Law imparted simul- 
taneously with the Written Word. Dr. Maybaum’s remarks 
on this point possess so much intrinsic importance, and 
throw so much light upon his religious position, that 
I may be permitted to give his ipstssima verba. “One 
hardly knows,” he says, “whether to style this notion of 
an Oral Law self-deception or a sound intuition, seeing 
that it is both the one and the other, according to the 
point of view from which it is regarded. For, as a matter 
of fact, an Oral Law, if not in the sense of the ancients, 
has been given in every age, nay, a law always older than 
the corresponding written code, which is only popular 
custom crystallized in statutes....And thus it is that 
Jewish history shows us that the law is not immutable, 
but always in the making (ein stets Werdendes). Each 
epoch places a term upon the religious development of its 
predecessor, and thus transforms the Oral into a Written 
Law.” And this process is still going on, for it is endless. 
Here Dr. Maybaum’s Anschawung stands revealed. He is 
one of the new school of Jewish theologians, of whom 
Krochmal and Zunz were the forerunners, and which looks 
to the religious developments not of one age, but of every 
age, for the constituents of Judaism. Mr. Schechter has 
familiarized English readers with the idea in the remark- 
able Introduction with which he has prefaced his Studies 
in Judaism. 

Instruction in Jewish history is, then, to be, above all, 
instruction in the history of Judaism and of Jewish 
religious life. Everything calculated to subserve this 
purpose may be used—the conflict of religious parties in 
Jewry, the religious labours of the Talmudic doctors, the 
Rabbinical Codices, the religious-philosophical works, the 
ethical treatises, the growth of the Liturgy. All other 
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matters—purely political movements, books whose interest 
is exclusively literary and the like—must be passed by. 
As a rule, our author contends, the teacher dwells at 
excessive length upon the Spanish-Jewish era, and is 
satisfied to dismiss in a few inadequate words the Talmudic 
age and, more especially, the period subsequent to 
Mendelssohn. The procedure should be exactly the re- 
verse.—An unfamiliar view certainly, as notable as it is 
novel. But is it sound? : 

At least equally debatable are some of Dr. Maybaum’s 
ideas about the teaching of Hebrew. He thinks that the 
sole justification for teaching Hebrew to Jewish children is 
the fact that Hebrew is the language of the Synagogue- 
service. He ignores the claim which Hebrew possesses 
upon the reverence of every Israelite as the language of his 
forefathers and of his literature. He overlooks, moreover, 
the religious inspiration which a Jewish child may draw 
from the consciousness of possessing it. If the time should 
ever come—and Dr. Maybaum does not seem to think the 
contingency impossible—when Hebrew is expelled from 
the Synagogue, its disappearance from the School-house 
would, if his theory is tenable, be a logical and justifiable 
consequence. It is curious, in this connexion, to find so 
distinguished an educational authority as the Head Master 
of Harrow pleading for Hebrew as a subject of instruction 
in Public Schools. “Nor can I help regretting,” he once 
wrote, “that in Public Schools boys are so seldom permitted 
or encouraged to acquire the elements of Hebrew. No 
doubt it would be a mistake to enforce Hebrew on most 
boys; but considering its special interest and claim, 
I cannot help thinking that there should be somebody in 
a Christian school—and why not the Headmaster, as he is 
generally in Holy Orders?—who is capable of imparting 
an elementary knowledge of the earliest and the most 


1» 


sacred of the Biblical tongues’.” The contrast between 


1 Thirteen Essays on Education, p. 65. 
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these conflicting opinions of the Jewish Rabbi and the 
Christian divine is sufficiently striking '. 

Instruction in the translation, not only of the Prayer Book, 
but even of the Bible must, in our author’s opinion, be regu- 
lated with reference to his theory. Only those parts of the 
Sacred Text—-i.e. the Pentateuch, practically—need be trans- 
lated in the schools, which are read in the course of public 
worship—an expression of opinion which recalls the Cheder, 
with its emphasis on mere davonen and its general subor- 
dination of the teaching to the exigencies of prayer, public 
and private. But here, as elsewhere, Dr. Maybaum shows 
himself to be a curious amalgam of old and new ideas. 
The Haphtorah, he is careful to add, need not be included 
in the scheme of Hebrew Translation, seeing that in many 
congregations in Germany the Prophets are now recited in 
the vernacular—a piece of information which is not without 
practical interest for us English Jews. 

The best passages in this part of the book are those 
dealing with the second division of the Lehrstof: Religion 
A brief survey of the history of Jewish dogma concludes 
with the assertion that the theological contents of Judaism 
cannot be rigorously defined. Here, we are warned, a study 
of the past is of no service; it simply confuses. “It is the 
special task of each age to sift and to delimitate its theology 
anew.” The italics are Dr. Maybaum’s. Thus the prin- 
ciple of growth, which he applies to the Ritual Law, he now 
extends to the Creed. Each generation makes its Judaism, 
in its twofold aspect of practice and belief. Schemes 
of faith, like that of Maimonides, for example, our author 
considers—in this respect following R. Saul Berlin, whom 
he quotes from Mr. Schechter’s Studies—as merely means 
of emphasizing doctrines specially impugned at the moment, 
They have no necessary binding force. “In no case is 


! Similarly Dr. Biber, the biographer of Pestalozzi, recommends 
Hebrew on pedagogic grounds as the first foreign language that children 
should learn. See his Henry Pestalozzi, p. 421. Matthew Arnold’s admira- 
tion for Hebrew as an educational subject is well-known, 
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everlasting salvation dependent upon their reception or 
rejection.... A religion that asserts as an unquestionable 
principle that the righteous of all nations have a share in 
eternal bliss cannot possibly make everlasting felicity, 
in the case of its own followers, conditional on their 
subscription to any dogma.” But then this very logical 
deduction comes into collision with that awkward passage 
in the Mishnah (Synhed. 10, 1), with its category of persons 
who have no portion in the life to come, among them being 
those that deny the dogma of Revelation and the Scriptural 
origin of the Messianic idea. Here we have an apt 
illustration of the danger of generalizing from isolated 
passages from the Talmud, and of the difficulty that 
confronts Rabbis of Dr. Maybaum’s stamp, who unite 
with a liberal theology a recognition of the letter of the 
Talmud as a living authority. But it must not be sup- 
posed that Dr. Maybaum altogether excludes the teaching 
of a Creed from his educational plan. On the contrary, 
he suggests four leading ideas as texts upon which to 
found the instruction in Religion. Teachers may be glad 
to have a list of them. They are 1. God—His Unity, 
Holiness and Perfection. 2. Man—created in the Divine 
image, immortal, free. 3. The relations between God and 
Man—subdivided thus: (a) God, the Creator and Father, 
his rule as manifested in nature and history, in natural 
law and in the moral law ; his revelation at Sinai; and his 
scheme of salvation for Israel and mankind; (b) Man as 
the child of God; sin and atonement; the effort after 
holiness and the means of attaining it (under this head 
comes the ceremonial law); Israel, the servant of God, his 


mission. 4. The relations of men to each other—brother- 


liness, mutual love and rectitude, the promotion of the 
public weal, and the acceleration of the Messianic era of 
concord and peace. 

Such are the broad outlines of Dr. Maybaum’s scheme ; 
how he fills it in we shall see presently. But it belongs to 
this part of the subject to mention that he counsels the 
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teacher, when dealing with the doctrine of Immortality, to 
represent the “so-called incongruities of human life” as 
simply a test of men’s obedience, and to avoid degrading 
the future world by speaking of it as a compensation. He 
characterizes as “still more preposterous” the argument 
which would adduce the disparity between deserts and 
destiny as a proof of the truth of Immortality, an argu- 
ment which, he contends, is simply an impeachment of 
the Divine action in this life. He holds that, according 
to the view he thus denounces, “ God’s providence, at fault 
here, is to have an opportunity of repairing its mistakes 
hereafter ”—again a somewhat unconventional idea, which 
is at least worthy of notice. As to the doctrine of the 
Resurrection of the body, Dr. Maybaum does not mince 
matters. He frankly strikes it out of his plan. The 
doctrine, he contends, rests on false exegesis, the offspring 
of non-Jewish influences. For ages it overshadowed the 
doctrine of Immortality. But in these days the teacher 
must as resolutely ignore the one as he must emphasize the 
other. Nor should he have anything to say to such ideas as 
a personal Messiah, or the Return to Palestine, or the 
Re-establishment of the Jewish State. All these con- 
ceptions, we are told, are alien to the Messianic belief, and 
were only engrafted upon it in response to the shifting 
hopes of successive ages. And since, moreover, in these 
days they have already faded out of the religious conscious- 
ness of the Western Jews, the Messianic idea must be 
taught in its pristine purity, as foreshadowing the advent 
of a time when Israel, the “ priest of humanity,” will have 
established, in union with the nations, the universal 
worship of the One and only God and the reign of love 
and righteousness upon earth. This is all very interesting, 
not only as pedagogic counsel, but as a confession of faith 
on the part of one of the most influential Rabbis in 
Germany, and one, moreover, who is not a Reformer, in 
the sense in which the German Jews understand the term. 
If Dr. Maybaum does not place himself at the standpoint 
XxX2 
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of his confrére Dr. Hildesheimer, the protagonist of German 
orthodoxy to-day, he is perhaps as far removed from the 
Ricitung of Holdheim’s Schul’, which typifies the opposite 
view. He represents the juste milieu between these two 
extremes; nay, he represents the Berlin Jewish community. 
That the development of Judaism, that is to say of official 
Judaism, has made greater strides in the German capital 
than in London will become clear to any one who asks 
himself how many of Dr. Adler’s ministers could be found 
holding, or at any rate avowing, opinions like those 
expressed in the book before us. I draw attention to this 
point as a curiosity, not in a polemical spirit. 

We pass in the next place from the contents to the 
methods of religious instruction. This part of the subject 
is of surpassing interest to teachers. I am glad to find our 
author pitilessly condemning the religious Catechism. The 
Catechism, he maintains, is an importation from Christianity. 
But there are sounder reasons for putting it on the Jewish 
index. Religion is an affair of the heart and the will, and 
no stereotyped system of questions and answers can make 
any effective appeal to either. The achievement transcends 
the powers, indeed, of any mere text-book, unaided by the 
earnestness, the high character, the personal magnetism of 
the teacher himself. But of all text-books the least suited 
to religious instruction is the Catechism, with its dry, 
formal statements, which kill all spontaneity and enthusiasm 
in the teacher almost as surely as in the pupil. Catechisms, 
some one has well said, are written not for children, but for 
masters who are dunces, and, it might have been added, for 
masters who are lazy. 

Dr. Maybaum has something interesting to say about 
the mode of teaching Scripture History to young beginners. 
He would have the Bible taught to them exactly as it is, 
with all its miracles and anthropomorphisms. Nothing is 
to be explained away ; for the Bible-methods, he holds, are 
exactly suited to the child, for whom the abstract does not 
exist. In the case of the more advanced classes, however, 
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the plan must be modified. Here the intellect is beginning 
to dispute the mastery with the emotions. Accordingly, 
the miracles are to be represented in their true light as 
“myths and legends of the old Israelitish folk-poetry.” 
‘*‘ But,” we are reminded, “even here the naive form of the 
narrative must not be needlessly sacrificed. The old 
legendary dress must be preserved, and only when neces- 
sary must the difference between the instructive idea and 
its external garb be indicated. By thus preserving the 
simplicity of the narrative a double advantage is gained ; 
the ethical-religious contents of the story impress them- 
selves more deeply upon the consciousness of the pupil, 
and he comes to perceive and to value its poetic beauty.” 
On the other hand Judaism suffers no injury from a 
recognition of the mythical element in the Bible. In this 
respect it has the advantage over Christianity, of which 
the theological fabric collapses as soon as its miraculous 
basis is removed. For Jews, on the contrary, “the 
significance of Israel lies wholly and solely in the saving 
doctrine of Scripture, which can therefore dispense with 
miracles, and is all-sufficient in itself.’ These again are 
outspoken opinions on the lips of a Rabbi and of one, more- 
over, who is engaged in the solemn task of giving counsel 
to teachers. How many teachers in England, or indeed 
in Germany, will have the courage to accept the advice 
thus proffered them? Nevertheless the teacher is warned 
against the rationalistic view which attempts to explain 
the miracles of the Bible as natural occurrences. Such 
a method is “a veritable sin against the form as well 
as the spirit of the Scriptural narrative.” Our author 
will have no half-measures. Of two things one, he says; 
we must either teach the Bible in the old orthodox fashion, 
which represents the miracles as historical events, or we 
must admit that, like all other nations of antiquity, Israel 
has his myths and legends, and that the Bible is the 
depository of them. But here, I fancy, the teacher would 
have been better pleased if his mentor had been a little 
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more explicit. What are the limits of the mythical in the 
Bible? At what point may the teacher tell his pupils that 
they are at length on the terra firma of history? Is it at 
Noah or Abraham or Moses? On this profoundly interesting 
point Dr. Maybaum is silent. He does not deem detail 
superfluous when he is treating of other branches of his 
theme. Why is he content to be vague here? He may 
conceivably reply that history and legend are inextricably 
blended in the Bible, and that it is impossible to say 
where one begins and the other ends. Still the teacher 
would have been grateful for a little more explicitness. 
Is the Deluge a fact, or was Huxley right? Did Abraham 
ever exist, or is he, as some writers maintain, but the 
personification of a great ethnical movement ? 

Dr. Maybaum is less disappointing, perhaps, in his remarks 
about the conflict between the Bible and Science. He coun- 
sels the teacher to impress his pupils with the truth that the 
Bible is an authority on religion and morals, not a scientific 
manual. Artificial reconciliations between the words of 
Scripture and scientific doctrine must be eschewed. As 
to the moral difficulties presented by the Bible story, they 
must either be evaded by passing over the passages that 
raise them, or if regard for the continuity of the narra- 
tive makes this impossible, they must be turned by 
generalizations. Thus the temptation of Joseph will be 
described by saying that Potiphar’s wife tried to persuade 
Joseph to commit a sin. But here again I can imagine the 
teacher asking for more light. “Suppose,” he will say, “ some 
inquiring pupil follows up the communication of the fact 
by asking ‘What sin?’” There are cognate difficulties 
which our author does not even notice. How, for example, 
are those parts of the Bible to be dealt with which 
seem to impugn the Divine justice and mercy? How 
is the command to exterminate the Canaanites to be 
reconciled with the goodness of the Supreme? These 
difficulties, of course, can be met; but Dr. Maybaum does 
not tell us how. He will doubtless answer that he cannot 
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prescribe for every case; something, he will urge, must 
be left to the teacher. “Ido not speak,” he may plead, 


“to that dull elf, 
Who cannot image to himself.” 


But the suggested difficulties illustrate the fact that it is 
not all plain sailing even when the teacher has taken 
leave of his guide with the intention of following his coun- 
sels, And perhaps it is well that he should realize 
the fact. No lectures, however wise and scholarly, nor 
text-books, however comprehensive and well arranged, can 
make the teacher independent of himself. Self-reliance he 
needs always, but most of all when he is engaged in the 
task of religious instruction. 

I have spoken of text-books. For Bible history these, 
as we are very properly reminded, are to be used by the 
pupil at home, rather than in Class. As for the teacher, 
he must learn to do without them. ‘“ Viva voce teaching 
must be the rule even in the highest Classes.” No one 
will gainsay this statement. If the interest of the pupils 
is to be aroused and maintained, the teacher must fling 
away his Scripture Histories and “Bible Stories,’ and 
trust to his own words to depict the scene or the character, 
and to enforce its lessons. If he lacks the inspiration or 
the simple eloquence which the task demands, he is not 
a competent teacher—of the Bible at any rate. 

About Hebrew Dr. Maybaum has less to say, though 
what he does say is very useful. I miss some hints about 
the teaching of the alphabet. I have found it a useful plan 
to teach only the sound of the letters to beginners, leaving 
the pupil to learn the names at a later stage. This is 
a great saving of time, and it ensures the more attractive 
stage of translation being reached more quickly. Further, 
I always make a point of suggesting to teachers the 
advisability of dictating the Translation in such a way 
that the pupil can readily fit the English to the corre- 
sponding word in the original. This is done either by 
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assigning a separate line to the English equivalent of 
each Hebrew word, or by enclosing it within perpendicular 
strokes. Dr. Maybaum does not notice such expedients, 
but he makes the very sensible suggestion that Translation 
should be taken up as early as possible, and that when 
once a word has been translated, the pupil should never 
read it without giving its meaning. For the rest, his 
ideas are strongly, perhaps too strongly, coloured by his 
paramount aim, that of enabling the pupil to follow the 
Synagogue-service as soon as possible. Accordingly he 
relegates Translation of the Pentateuch, though not without 
an apology, to a comparatively late stage, and allows the 
Prayer Book to take its place; and he is in favour of the 
pupil committing to memory long passages of the prayers, 
not only the Shemang, for example, but the pom m3, 
the daily Amidah, s:n7n3 Ans, &e., though they may be in 
total ignorance of their meaning. This is quite @ la Cheder. 
More unexceptionable is his thesis that, in the case of 
beginners, Hebrew Grammar should not be treated as 
a separate subject, but taught in close connexion with 
Translation. 

There remains, finally, Systematic Religion. This is to 
be reserved for the most advanced scholars. In the lower 
forms Religion will be taught as an ingredient of Bible, 
History and Translation, and therefore unsystematically. 
An appropriate opportunity for the systematic teaching of 
Religion is afforded by the preparation for the Confirmation- 
rite. What is to be the content of this instruction? The 
subject-matter is usually divided into two sections: Beliefs 
and Duties. (Glawbenslehre and Pflichtenlehre.) Dr. May- 
baum, however, scents danger in this sharp demarcation of 
doctrine from duty. It imparts, he thinks, a dogmatic 
flavour to the religion; and the theology, moreover, has 
to be justified on philosophical grounds. He shudders at 
the thought of the “ontological, cosmological, and teleo- 
logical” proofs usually adduced for the truth of the Divine 
Existence. They make Religion the dependent of Philo- 
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sophy, and furthermore they offend against pedagogic 
canons, seeing that the Religion-school is not the proper 
place for such explanations. All this strikes me as being 
somewhat arbitrary and unreal.- It is very clear that if 
you are to teach Religion at all, you must have dogma, 
and as soon as you begin to teach Religion as a science 
you must justify your dogma. Dr. Maybaum has his own 
scheme, as we have seen. But it seems to me open to the 
objections he himself formulates. According to his plan 
the pupil is to be told that God exists, that he is one, 
holy and perfect. These are as truly dogmas as the 
Incarnation; but unlike the Incarnation, they are suscep- 
tible of verification, and verified they must be, It needs 
a very powerful microscope indeed to discern any real 
difference between Dr. Maybaum’s list of subjects and 
those he condemns. On the other hand, he argues, the 
conventional division of the second constituent of Religion— 
Pflichtenlehre—into the duties towards God, towards one’s 
fellow-men and towards oneself, is not sufiiciently com- 
prehensive, inasmuch as the dietary laws are necessarily 
excluded! But surely those laws can, without violence, be 
regarded as coming within either the first or the third 
division. They inculeate purity or self-control; and these 
are duties which are clearly due from the Israelite either 
to himself or to his Maker or to both?. 


1 Dr. Maybaum places a note of admiration after his statement that 
W. Feilchenfeld in his Systematisches Lehrtich der Israelitischen Religion treats 
the entire Ceremonial Law, not excluding 022 Sw mpow) ne) ~ Nor, 
under the head of Duties towards God. But to my mind there is nothing 
so very wonderful in this circumstance. Everything depends upon the 
point of view. A conservative like Feilchenfeld necessarily regards the 
ceremonial enactments as safeguards to personal purity, and obedience to 
them, therefore, as a means of showing reverence to God. Thik is the 
traditional standpoint. Feilchenfeld, indeed, heads the paragraph treat- 
ing of some of these prescriptions with the title: ‘ Gottesverehrung 
durch Heiligen der Sitten.” Dr. Maybaum thinks that Feilchenfeld 
writes, not as an instructor of youth, but as a partisan. His imperfect 
sympathy has led him into injustice. There is much in Dr. Friedlinder’s 
book on the Jewish Religion from which we liberal Jews in England are 
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In dealing with this part of his subject Dr. Maybaum 
is far less happy than usual. He would banish philosophy 
from the School-house, but he perceives that the teacher 
must adduce proofs for his theological propositions, and he 
bids him turn for them to the Bible and to Jewish history 
generally. Thus the truth of the Divine Omnipotence is 
to be not only illustrated, but established by the account 
of the Creation in Genesis, or by the humiliation of 
Pharaoh, the Divine Spirituality by the denial of Moses’ 
request to look upon God, and so on! This is extraordinary 
advice from a writer so clear-sighted and so free from 
dogmatic prepossessions. What he dignifies with the name 
of proofs are for the most part but illustrations. The 
account in the first chapter of Genesis is, as he tells us, to 
be included in the list of Bible-myths. How, then, can it 
be used to demonstrate the truth of the Divine Omnipotence, 
or indeed the truth of any proposition? The events of the 
Exodus he would place, of course, in a different category. 
But why should the teacher be constrained to limit his 
appeal to Jewish history? Does not the downfall of Rome, 
does not the uprising of England, witness as powerfully to 
the working of Divine Providence and to the supremacy 
of the moral law as the punishment of Egypt or the 
salvation of Israel? May not profane history play as 
effective and legitimate a part as the sacred story in 
fortifying the faith of the child? Dr. Maybaum seems, 
after all, to feel the force of these considerations. History, 
he declares, in a subsequent paragraph, offers the only 
real verification of the teachings of Religion. So-called 
philosophical evidences are out of place in the Religious 
school ; only the proof from experience, which is furnished 
no less by the individual life than by secular history may, 
and should, be adduced. But he at once proceeds to rob this 
statement of much of its value by urging, as its justification, 


compelled to dissent. But when we place ourselves at his standpoint we 
see that his teachings are germane to his purpose, and not a mere bit of 
polemics. 
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the fact that “according to the Scriptural view the Spirit 
of God works in the story of the nations also.” 

We have now all but reached the end of this very useful 
and suggestive book. A brief concluding paragraph is 
devoted to some judicious observations upon the status 
and duties of those who have to impart the religious 
instruction. In regard to the average quality of the 
religious teacher Germany does not seem very much better 
off than England. Trained teachers are still at a premium 
even in that country. In the smaller congregations the 
religious instruction is, as a rule, entrusted to Readers 
and Shochetim, who have scarcely any acquaintance with 
pedagogic science; but even in the larger congregations 
forces are pressed into the service of religious education 
which are ill adapted to it. The blame rests with the 
parents, who set no store by an instruction which is not 
compulsory, with the congregational leaders, who are parsi- 
monious when the cause demands the utmost liberality, 
and finally, with the secular authorities, who, charged with 
the duty of supervising education generally, manifest an 
utter indifference to the religious instruction of Jews. Even 
in Berlin, where the civic powers seek to do justice to the 
educational needs of Jewish children, one school-manager, 
we are told, is notoriously given to appointing Jewish 
teachers without concerning himself in the slightest degree 
with their qualifications. He holds that Bible History can 
be dealt with in the same way “as a bit of an ordinary 
German reading-book.” 

This is an interesting revelation, which supplies us 
English Jews with much food for thought. It shows, in 
the first place, that the German system, which ostensibly 
provides religious instruction for children of various deno- 
minations in the elementary schools, is not that ideal 
solution of the religious difficulty which some of us have 
fondly imagined it to be. In the next place the communal 
drawbacks from which our German brethren suffer are 
those with which we are only too familiar in this country. 
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We too have to deplore a want of good teaching-power. 
The average Anglo-Jewish teacher is doubtless a more 
efficient instrument than he was a couple of decades ago, 
particularly in London and the large provincial towns. 
He will be more efficient still, if the efforts of the Jewish 
Religious Education Board to improve his teaching capacity 
are seconded by the financial contributions of the com- 
munity. The work recently undertaken by the Board 
with this object is at least as valuable as the instruction it 
gives to its six thousand scholars. That the vital question 
of providing an adequate supply of well-trained teachers 
for our Religious Schools and Classes should so long have 
remained virtually neglected, is indeed an anomaly. For 
years the community was content to maintain important 
schools without making any organized effort to staff them. 
The Free School in Bell Lane has long been engaged in 
training teachers, but the output was scarcely larger than 
it required for its own use, as the Education Board has 
discovered to its cost whenever it has had occasion to seek 
for new teachers. The situation, however, is improving ; 
but it is far from being altogether satisfactory. The 
question of establishing a normal school for the training 
of Jewish teachers will, no doubt, have to be faced some 
day. Outsice the Free School little adequate provision 
exists for instructing teachers in the Jewish elements of 
their art; the Jewish Board is, however, now endeavouring 
to remedy the defect. The work done in this direction by 
Jews’ College, even with the examinations of teachers thrown 
in, can scarcely be deemed a worthy counterpart of that 
accomplished by the Berlin Lehranstalt. We shall have to 
wait a long time before a course of lectures, like those 
given by Dr. Maybaum, is delivered to budding Jewish 
teachers in this country or, if delivered, finds a sufficient 
number of willing hearers. One obvious drawback is to be 
discerned in the paucity of the candidates who offer them- 
selves for training as Jewish teachers. The profession of a 
Jewish teacher is beginning to be well-nigh as unpopular 
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with our youth as the profession of a teacher is popular. 
The reason is partly a personal one. A teacher finds that 
an appointment under the School Board is better paid than 
a post in a Jewish school. Why, then, should they engage 
in a course of study which can only be put to practical use 
by submitting to pecuniary loss? Let Jewish teachers be 
more liberally treated, and a marked improvement in their 
number and quality will quickly manifest itself. 

The question, then, is simply a financial one. Is the 
community prepared to recognize the fact, and to make the 
necessary sacrifice? At present, unfortunately, all the 
omens are adverse. Here, again, we find ourselves in 
a similar position to that of the Jews in Germany. There 
is the same imperviousness to the solemnity of religious 
education, the same parsimony in responding to its claims. 
Only unworthy minds will take comfort from the close 
likeness that exists between the circumstances of the two 
communities. If we English Jews have not the monopoly 
of shortcomings, the fact ought not to deter us from doing 
our best to rid ourselves of our share of them. A deeper 
conviction of the absolute necessity of religious education, 
and a greater willingness to bear the cost of it, are among 
the most pressing wants of the Anglo-Jewish community. 
The average English Jew needs to be more zealous in his 
efforts to provide religious teaching for his own children 
on the one hand, and for the children of the poor on the 
other. That the Board School Religious Classes and the 
Jewish denominational schools have alike to appeal periodi- 
cally for the prime means of existence is no serious 
reflection upon the community. The discredit springs from 
the fact that the response to the appeals, especially in the 
case of the Board School Classes, is so shamefully in- 
adequate, that with extraordinary short-sightedness the 
community should acquiesce in a state of things which 
forces within the cramping influences of the Cheder 
hundreds of children who will one day represent the 
religion and morality of English Judaism. 
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One can only hope that the proposed Association of 
Jewish Voluntary Schools, which is likely to constitute for 
the Anglo-Jewish community the most valuable results 
of the new Education Act, will be instrumental in remedying 
this crying evil. But, to end as I began, it is questionable 
whether this lukewarmness towards Religious Education, as 
a communal obligation, is not even surpassed by the growing 
indifference to it as a personal responsibility. That well- 
to-do English Jews are manifesting a declining appreciation 
of their duty in this respect, nearly all careful observers 
will, I think, agree. The Jewish Boarding School con- 
tinuously draws its scholars from a lower social stratum. 
Not a few Jewish houses, in which the visiting re- 
ligious teacher was once a familiar figure, now know him 
no more. There is an area which the Congregational 
Religion Classes fail to reach, and it is an ever-widening 
area. If we except the very poorest, we may fairly say 
that the tendency to exalt secular studies above the higher 
knowledge is becoming general. There is an increasing 
disposition to grudge the time required for religious teach- 
ing as so much time taken not merely from the preparation 
of school-tasks, but even from physical training. Subjects 
like Hebrew and even Religion have now to compete for 
favour with gymnastics and dancing, and are too often 
worsted in the encounter. To say that this state of things 
is only a symptom of that general decline of religious 
enthusiasm which is said to be the note of the age, is to 
label, rather than to explain it. Nor can any remedy for it 
be suggested short of that complete spiritual revival which 
will compel the English Jew to restore the things that 
make for the true life to their rightful position, and which 
will give him back his fast-vanishing reverence for the 
beauty of his creed and the dignity of his mission. 


Morris JOsEPH. 
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AN ELEVENTH CENTURY INTRODUCTION 
TO THE HEBREW BIBLE: 


BEING A FRAGMENT FROM THE SEPHER HA-ITTIM OF 
RasBBI JUDAH BEN BARZILAI OF BARCELONA. 


THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE NEAR CAIRO. 


AxsouT three miles south of the west end of the Muski 
is Old Cairo, “ Masr el Atika,” a dreary mass of ruins on 
the east bank of the Nile just below Réda Island. The 
ruins are those of Fostat, the “tent” city founded by 
Omar’s victorious general, ‘Amr ibn el-'Asi, in 638. The 
legend goes that more than a thousand years before his 
time the Babylonian warriors of Cambyses had erected 


a fortress there, in 525 B.C., in order to secure his Egyptian 
conquest, and they called it Babylon in affectionate memory 
of their great metropolis. Traces of an ancient Roman 
castrum can still be identified, and “ Babylon” is to this 
day the name of the Coptic quarter of Cairo’. The famous 
Gaon of the ninth century, Saadia ben Joseph, the Fayyami, 
whose millenium has been recently celebrated, received a call 
from Egypt to the Gaonate of Sura on the Euphrates in 928 ; 
and an American missionary to the Copts assured me of 
his conviction that the Gaon was called also Babli, “the 


1 Strabo xvii. 14, at the very beginning of the Christian era, calls it 
BaBvaAdy ppovpiov épupydv, and Saladin, in a letter to Frederic, King of 
Germany, quoted in the Itinerary of Richard Cour de Lion, gives it 
the same name. When the Crusaders invaded Lower Egypt in 1168 the 
Saracens set fire to Fostat to prevent its falling into the hands of the 
Christians, and some of our charred fragments may be silent witnesses of 


that very fire. 
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Babylonian,” because he had once inhabited this Coptic 
quarter! Anyhow it is beyond question that large numbers 
of Jews as well as Copts inhabited this part of Egypt for 
many centuries after the beginning of the Christian era, 
and perhaps a couple of centuries previously. Some of the 
Coptic and Greek churches there were evidently built as 
early as the sixth century, but of all these, to us Jews the most 
interesting is the Synagogue of Elijah, Ezra, or Moses (esch 
Schamyan or Keniset Elijahu or Keniset Ezra or nw np3>). 
“Of all these,” because, though it has been a synagogue 
for nearly twelve hundred years, tradition, as well as internal 
evidence, point to its having been originally a Christian 
church of about the third or fourth century, and its titular 
saint was Michael. Probably, however, the conquest of 
Egypt by the Persian Chosroes in 619, or of the Caliph 
Omar’s army a generation later, led to the conversion of 
many a church into mosque or synagogue. And it is at 
this date that St. Michael’s may have been Judaized into 
the mwp nox. Anyhow, for some centuries later the 
intercourse between Egypt and Bagdad seems to have 
been .of the closest. Their respective rulers intermarried, 
and the Jews, ever fashionable and courtly, followed suit. 
The Egyptian Nagid derived his authority directly from 
the Reschgola or Prince of the Captivity at Bagdad, and 
indeed, if Sambari’s Chronicle (1672 A.D.) is to be believed, 
it was a Caliph’s daughter who, in 984, advised her Egyptian 
husband to institute in his capital the dignity of Nagid 
upon the model of the Babylonian Reschgola !. 

This ancient synagogue has always been regarded with 
almost superstitious reverence by the Jewish inhabitants 
of Cairo, and pointed out to the traveller as worthy of his 
pilgrimage. Benjamin of Tudela visited it before 1173, 
when the surrounding buildings were already in ruins, and 
the Jews had migrated to the newer and more fashionable 


' Vide Neubauer, Anecdota Oxoniensia, 1887, p. 115, and 1895, p. 129, but 
see J. Q. R. VIII, 552. 
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Cairo. He says: “From New to Old Misraim (= n»yn 
‘noipn, Masr el Atika) is a distance of two parasangs. 
The latter lies in ruins, but the sites of the walls and 
houses may be traced at this day....In the outskirts of 
the city is the very ancient synagogue of our great master 
Moses, upon whom be peace. An old and very learned 
man is the overseer and clerk (wow pa1p) of this place of 
public worship. He is called Al Sheikh Abunasar. .. .” 


THE GENIZAH. 


In the middle of the last century, Simon van Gelderen, 
Heine’s ancestor, tells us in his diary how much impressed 
he was by the wealth of possibility that lay hidden amid 
the rubbish of the Genizot in the old synagogue near 
Cairo’. But though he seems to have been the first to 
have looked there for literary treasure, he does not say that 
he found anything of importance. 

In 1864 Jacob Saphir visited the synagogue, and describes 
the mr there in the picturesque Hebrew which makes his 
“5D 738 such lively reading. He says that after spending 
two days ferreting among the ancient books and leaves, and 
getting covered with dust and ashes, 75x) pix ynxdp, and 
finding nothing of importance, he became sick of the task, 
but “who knows what may be yet beneath?” Since that 
date many hundreds of fragments, more or less dilapi- 
dated, have percolated thence into the public libraries 
of Europe. The caretakers of the ancient edifice found 
that not too scrupulous dealers were prepared to bestow 
liberal backshish for bundles of “rubbish” from that 
sacred dustheap. Professor Sayce, in his annual visits 
to Egypt, has probably been one of the best customers of 
these dealers, and Bodley’s Library at Oxford has, through 
his good offices, acquired some priceless gems of Hebrew 
literature. Dr. Neubauer is busily engaged in passing 
through the press a catalogue of these, which will, it is not 


1 Vide Kaufmann’s Heine’s Ahnensaal. 
VOL. IX. Yy 
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too bold to prophesy, almost revolutionize our bibliography. 
The Clarendon Press edition of so large a part of the 
original text of Ecclesiasticus is a noble harbinger of what 
we are to look for from this source. The British Museum, 
like Saphir, thought the fragments less worthy of atten- 
tion; but Berlin and Cambridge have a good few, the 
Archduke Rainer has some important ones, and so have 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, and especially the future 
historian of the Jews of Egypt, Professor Kaufmann. 
A few were offered for sale at public auction at Cologne 
last year, and Wertheimer of Jerusalem is also a seller. 
In the fall of 1888 I paid a short visit to Cairo, saw this 
synagogue in Old Cairo’ as well as that of Maimonides 
in the Muski, inquired about the Genizot, but obtained 
no satisfactory replies. The Cairene Jewish authorities 
told me that they occasionally buried torn or defaced 
Hebrew prints and Sifre Torah in their Bet Chajim at 
Basatni, but that nothing of importance was ever thus 
destroyed. They were very proud of the Fostét Synagogue, 
and showed me the original firman from the Egyptian 
Caliph under which they were confirmed in its possession 
some eight hundred years back, and which is preserved in 
Messrs. Cattaui’s strong room. In that document the 
synagogue is entitled Ezra’s. To my horror I was also 
told that the community had resolved to have the building 
cleaned and renovated, and, amongst several other errors, 
I expressed a confident opinion that nowadays no Hebrew 
MSS. of any importance are to be bought in Cairo! The 
community fulfilled their promise, and the synagogue has 
been restored out of all knowledge. I paid another visit 
to it in January, 1896, and thanks to the amiable and 
intelligent Chief Rabbi there, Rabbi Rafail ben Shimon ha 
Cohen, and his wardens, the Messrs. Cattaui, for whose 
kindness I cannot be too grateful, was conducted by Rabbi 


? See a description in my series of ‘‘ Notes of a Journey to the East,” 
which appeared in the Jewish Chronicle, Dec. 7, 1888, et seqq. 
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Rafail to the extreme end of the ladies’ gallery, permitted 
to climb to the topmost rung of a ladder, to enter the secret 
chamber of the Genizah through a hole in the wall, and to 
take away with me a sackful of paper and parchment 
writings--as much in fact as I could gather up in the three 
or four hours I was permitted to linger there. This year 
Mr. Schechter, to whom I am indebted for a great deal of 
valuable help in connexion with this paper, has been 
accorded unique privileges. As might have been expected, 
he has made the best use of his opportunities, has ex- 
haustively ransacked the Genizah, and returned home to 
Cambridge laden with the spoils of the Egyptians. 


THE FRAGMENT. 


Among the contents of my sack—a very Benjamin’s 
sack—were over a hundred historical documents, about one 
in every four bearing a date varying from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century. There were also a few larger frag- 
ments of works in Arabic and Hebrew. One of these— 
a small folio of sixteen closely and carefully written 
pages, each of about fifty lines—is the portion of a long- 
lost work of a famous author which I have ventured to 
edit here. The texture of the paper, character of the 
letters, and orthography of the words, point to a date 
certainly not later than the twelfth century. There are 
several corrections in the MS., but hardly such as to 
justify one in assuming it to be an author's autograph. 
When I found it, it was sewed together, but apparently 
pages 3-4 and 13-14 had been transposed. This error has 
now been rectified. If I am correct’ in attributing the 
MS. to R. Judah ben Barzilai of Barcelona, there can be 
little doubt that it formed part of his nynyn 75D, and that it 
followed closely upon the passage of twenty-three lines 
quoted in eatenso by the ws (died 1327) in the maup madn 
on the n’p which follow the treatise Menachoth in most 


1 For some arguments in favour of this view, vide infra, 
yYy2 
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editions of the Talmud. The same long quotation is made 
by R. Jerucham b. Meschullam of Provence (1334) in his 
mm ows niin. Halberstam, in his masterly edition of the 
Barceloni’s Sepher Jezira (Berlin, 1885), gives a formidable 
list of authorities who cite the p’nyn 75D, and it will suffice 
to refer the reader to his work for further information on 
the subject’. He states that he possessed a considerable 
fragment of the work in a MS. which he lent to Rabbino- 
witz who describes and often quotes it in the Dikduke 
Soferim to Erubin. The MS. does not appear to be 
among the Montefiore Codices; perhaps it is in the pos- 
session of the Alliance Isra¢lite at Paris (ib. xxii). It 
would seem to be the second part, and to comprise the 
“Dinim” or rules as to the Sabbath, the Erub, and the 
reading of the Law. The first part, Rabbinowitz suggested, 
dealt with the everyday duties of the Jew, the bene- 
dictions”, the daily prayers, &c. R. Jerucham quotes 
our author very frequently by name, and apparently 
oftener still without mentioning him, and perhaps the plan 
of his book is based on that of our Sepher ha Ittim. Of 


! Vide especially op. cit. pp. xviii-xxi, xxiii, and xxv to xxix, and vide 
Briill’s Jahrbuch, VIII, 177-188. To Halberstam’s list should be added 
the references in R. David Conforte’s nnvm xvp (Cassell’s edition, ‘3 ‘n 
and ‘x 7¥’n). I have the good fortune to possess the editor’s presentation 
copy to my uncle, Dr. Michael Sachs, with some pages of Sachs’ MS. notes. 
Among these are not only several of Halberstam’s references to the 
Barceloni, but also some not in Halberstam. They are as follows: 
oo oan ond yo oad se 29 oe ‘0d MIA cpenp Omar 12 RID ‘4 
mr Swe Tore Svar yanme soca pry 9 oe moan an ox 4 
‘D Sk pow mena. Tor cmayem oa npn nt mow onde wT 
WAT ONO MIND p02 Ow AWD WR APT mT aN MAM unm ONT 
FORT ONO PDI 1D PR SYA MANA 73007 PI EA OeNw PoE) myT 12 
975 Va OTP 729 Wows) pI Nd 9’t2 ‘OWT TD Mennd ‘A ne bra o2 A 
o”R RI WOR 73 -2"9 “1 ONT by Da Y’/MPID CNA ‘ON : Men dna 
3% peat yo Ow and 9s ee Nw I Fax 43) NOIMA pIMe NNT 
ord 2) ermal XN” wan “anaa X”D (8D) {A en ven W’20NM : wry 98 
9”023 ‘I MN prown pey’n yo 9D wd naw’ ‘pb Nam MIEN Nan ea wR 
Y29 Dyn ‘px mana (xOVIN) ‘NRED TD iN” Sn > “D naw Yn. See also 
the 120 to the Machzor Vitry, pp. 23-4, and pp. 244 and 344 of the Machzor. 

? Vide infra as to the ma. Mavwn mentioned in our text. 
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such a compendium of the whole duty of man the early 
middle ages afford us other striking examples in the 
Machzor Vitry, written in 1207 by a pupil of Rashi, and 
the Etz Chajim, written in 1287 by R. Jacob! ben Judah 
of London. I venture to date the Barceloni a little earlier 
than Halberstam allows, for both the chroniclers, Joseph 
ben Zaddik of Arevalo, in 1467, and Abraham Zakkut ben 
Samuel, in 1505, say that the Barceloni died in the year 
1067 *. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FRAGMENT. 


Apart from the question of its authorship *, the date of 
the treatise from which our fragment is copied can hardly 
be later than the eleventh century. It is full of quotations, 
but the latest authority cited is earlier than 1100. These 
authorities are in themselves interesting, because they are 
mostly of the early centuries of the Christian era, and our 
knowledge of the Hebrew writers of that period is all too 
scanty. Our text is especially rich in the responsa of the 
Gaonim. Two of these, Mar Rab Kimui Gaon bar Mar 
Rab Achai (circa 650) and Mar Rab Hai Gaon bar Mar 
Rab David (circa 657), were hitherto only known by name. 
We have now complete responsa from them, as well as 
from a dozen others. Moreover, one Mar Rab Asaph * is 
quoted as an authority whom I have not been able to 
identify. He is sandwiched between the Gaonim Kimui 
and Hilai, which rather points to his having lived in the 
middle of the ninth century, He is hardly likely to be the 


1 See the extracts published by my brother in the Steinschneider Fest- 
schrift, pp. 186-208, pp. 241, 242. 

2 Vide Neubauer’s Anecdota Oxoniensia, 1887, pp.92 and 102. Thi ‘‘Rif,” 
though not quoted in our fragment, is cited in the 7 wz" 16D as 53 pry’ ’s, 
and, as he died in 1103, he would appear to have predeceased the 
Barceloni. But this is by no means an insuperable difficulty. He was 
a life-long contemporary, for he was born in 1or3, and I suggest that 5” 
was added by a pious copyist of Barceloni, and not the Barceloni himself. 

% See below, p. 679. * Folio 14. 
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physician Asaph!, and is certainly not the comparatively 
late ox ‘ax. Can he be the Asaph mentioned in the 
Seder Olam in connexion with the Massora *? 

There are three Arabic responsa quoted—Saadia (2), 
Hai* (12), and anonymous (4)—which may now be added 
to Steinschneider’s list in his Hebrdische Uebersetzwngen *. 
Then we have numerous and full quotations from many 
Midrashim as well as both Talmuds and in some cases 
the variants from the editions are both interesting and 
important °. 

But it is for its contents themselves that the text is 
most valuable. We know that the Massora was gradually 
evolved by the Soferim between the second and tenth 
centuries of the present era®, Now the text gives us 
remarkable information as to the state of knowledge of 
the subject, and the Din or practice in the century 
succeeding that in which the Soferim closed their labours. 
Moreover, it happens that the earliest Massoretic glosses 
we possess in the Hebrew Bible MSS. are little, if at all, 
earlier in date’. We have here definite rules laid down, 
with authorities, as to the preparation of the parchment 
for a scroll of the law, the division between letters, words, 
and paragraphs, the shape and “ Taggin”’ of its letters and 
the size of its columns. But we have also something of 

? Vide Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. XIX, 35 and passim. 

* Vide Neubauer, 4. 0. L174. HON 9 Sw va Myo A NON OND WINONA 
Yaam si ‘19 bape. 

3 Contrast with this responsum of Hai Gaon to the Beth ha Midrash of 
Nissim Gaon, the famous literary question by Jacob ben Nissim addressed 
to Hai Gaon and Sherira Gaon, to which we owe the latter’s famous 
response. 

* §§ 544 and 545. To these may also be added a reference to a responsum 
of Hai Gaon in the Massora Parva of a Toledo Bible Codex of 1492, which 
I recently acquired at Perim Pasha, near Constantinople. The Codex 
inserts Joshua xxi. 36, 37, adding: ‘ryonn ‘x12 72) "TI PRED? NP “TOD ’2 por 
3’5 ea wert 939. 

5 E.g. Text, folio to and 16. There are about a hundred such quotations 
in the text. 

° Cp. 1. Harris, J. Q. R. 1, 128. 

7 Vide Ginsburg’s Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, pp. 469 et seq. 
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still greater importance. We have an almost complete 
and logical analysis of the action of the Massorah on the 
text of the Bible. Within the last few weeks Dr. Ginsburg 
has published an elaborate Introduction to the Hebrew 
Bible, which is a worthy successor to his magnum opus on 
the Massorah. Over a hundred pages of the Introduction 
are devoted to the subject of our text, and only two out of 
thirteen classes of instances of Massoretic text modification 
are unrepresented in our MS. Nor are the two omitted 
classes, “The attempt to remove the application of the 
names of false gods,’ and “Safeguarding the unity of 
the Divine Worship at Jerusalem,” either important or 
undoubted. It is a curious fact that, for the rest of the 
thirteen classes, our author’s and Ginsburg’s mode and 
even order of treatment are very much alike. Indeed, our 
author anticipated by 800 years much of the work so 
admirably performed by the great modern Massorete, 
Dr. Baer, whose death all deplore so deeply. 


AUTHORITIES QUOTED. 


The following authorities are mentioned and quoted 
in our text :— 

Talmud Babli and Jerushalmi. Boraita de Soferim, ten 
times. Tosefta de R. Chija. Midrashot de R. Tanchuma. 
Agadata of Genesis, Leviticus, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes. 
Pesikta and Pesikta de R. Eliezer. Sefer Taggin, six times. 

The following Gaonim :— 

Mar Rav Jehudai ben Mar Rav 
Nachman, c. 525, in Sura, cited nine times. 
Mar Rav Mattathias, c. 620, in Pumbadita, cited twice. 


Mar Rav Hai Di)! ben Mar Rav 

David, c. 650, in Pumbadita, cited once. 
Mar Rav Kimui' ben Mar Rav Achai, c. 657, in Pumbadita, cited once. 
Mar Rav Kimui ben Mar Rav Ashi, c. 829, in Machassia, cited once. 
Mar Rav Paltoi ben Abaji, c. 842-858, cited once. 


Of these Gaonim nothing was hitherto known but their name. Of Hai 
ben David, vide Briill’s Jahrbuch, IX, 120. 
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Mar Rav Natronai ben Mar Rav Hilai, c. 846, in Machassia, cited twice. 
Mar Rav Amram! ben Mar Rav 

Sheshua, c. 854, in Machassia, cited once. 
Mar RavZemach ben Mar RavChaim, c. 880, in Machassia, cited once. 
Mar Rav Hai ben Mar Rav Nachshon, c. 887, in Machassia, cited once. 
Mar Rav Hilai ben Mar Rav Natronai, c. 894, in Machassia, cited twice. 
Mar Rav Saadia ben Mar Rav Joseph, c. 926, in Machassia, cited thrice. 
Mar Rav Scherira ben Mar Rav 

Chanina, c. 980, in Pumbadita, cited thrice. 
Mar Rav Samuel ben Mar Rav Chof- 

ni ha Cohen, c. 960-1034, in Sura, cited thrice. 
Mar Rav Hai ben Mar Rav Scherira, c. 969-1038, in Pumbadita, cited 

three or four times. 


Other authorities quoted are the mysterious Mar Rav Asaph, 
and the great R. Nissim ben R. Jacob, and Rabbenu Chananel 
of Kairouan”, who, with Samuel the Nagid and our author, are 
the representative Rabbis of the generation immediately suc- 
ceeding the Gaonim—the nmin anx per 5, as Menachem 
Meiri calls it*. References are also made to, and quotations 
taken from the mn 1507 AI New‘, the o’NwND DYNND 
nnn) (folio 4), the np (ib.)®, the xnxa7 oN: and the 
ona Sw rns, the nobnn dys and the opi; and with 
regard to these last there is an important passage on 
folio g as to defectiva and plena. Another noteworthy 
phrase is xp or Karaites, in significant juxtaposition 
with yxm ‘oy MN ‘Myy (folio 1). On folio 7 we have an 
interesting comparison of the respective merits of the two 
Talmuds, and on folio 6 a pretty case of a talmudical 
“pilpul,’ winding up with a comforting assurance as to 
the accuracy of R. Ashi’s editorship of the Gemara. The 
rival Tanaim and Amoraim are pitted against each other 


1 This is the author of the Siddur, which forms the basis of the Jewish 
liturgies of Europe. 

2 ¢. 1050. They are the latest Rabbis quoted by our author. 

3 Neubauer, A. 0. II, 228. 

* As to the authorship, vide Weiss, IV, 21. Query a Gaon or Rabbi 
called »35, and the Barceloni cited as to his authority. 

5 That these ‘‘early” Gaonim wrote Arabic is notable: vide Stein- 
schneider, 1.c. 
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and their number taken into account in just the same 
manner as an English lawyer of to-day would balance the 
authority to be attached to the obiter dicta of so many 
Lords Justices and so many Puisne Judges. 


AUTHORSHIP }. 


R. Judah ben Barzilai of Barcelona is known to have 
written— 
1. the my’ "BD wp edited by Halberstam ; 
2. @ onyn ’D on various Dinim, which is frequently 
quoted, and of which one part is extant in MS.; 
3. a commentary on the Bible. 

He lived in the eleventh century ; the latest authority he 
quotes is the “Rif” (Rabbi Jsaac al Fasi, who died in 
1103), and the chronicles assign 1067 as the date of his 
death. Enjoying a very great reputation, he is fre- 
quently referred to and quoted, not by his own name, 
but by that of his city, as the Barceloni, as we should talk 
of the Bishop of Oxford. Sometimes he is cited merely as 
the Rabbi par excellence*. Enough of this great Rabbi’s 
work is extant to enable us to know what are the cha- 
racteristics of his style. Such are (1) a great predilection 
for the responsa of the Gaonim, shared with him by only 
two Franco-German Rabbis of the thirteenth century— 
the authors of the yr 7 and the mea "np; (2) a remark- 
able diffusiveness of style, in which perhaps he is not alone 
among rabbinical—and other—authors, but in which he is 
certainly pre-eminent; (3) the use of archaic forms of 
Hebrew spelling; and (4) modest expressions, such as 
‘ny2y3, which were commoner among early writers than 


among those who lived after the Conquest *. 
! 

1 For most of the arguments as to authorship I have to thank 
Mr. Schechter. 

2 E.g. R. Jerucham, passim, and compare Wertheimer’s Ginze Jerusaiem, 
I, 15 and 16, where Rabbenu Tam quotes him, perhaps from our very text, 
as 53 a1 with regard to 7’: ¥’20yw and the shape of the n. 

3 But see Zunz, Gesammelte Schriften, III, 45. 
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All these characteristics are to be noted in the author of 
our text’. The date test is absolutely decisive as to his 
having been at least a contemporary of the Barceloni. 
The latest authorities quoted in our text are R. Chananel 
and R. Nissim, both of whom were contemporaries of the 
Barceloni, and although once or twice 5”t is appended to 
their names, that may well have been done by the copyist. 
Other instances where each is cited as Sn a1n without 
4+ look as though they had been living contemporaries at 
the date of composition. Again, our author’s references to 
Arabic as nvun pwd and np pwd are at least consistent 
with his having lived in Barcelona, which was from the 
ninth to the thirteenth centuries ruled by a Christian 
Count, but which, as we know from Benjamin of Tudela 
and other early travellers, as well as the poet Alcharisi, 
had intimate commercial and social relations with Greece, 
Pisa, Genoa, Sicily, Alexandria, and Palestine, and the 
adjacent countries. 

Our author frequently * refers to himself and his writings, 
mentioning by name his my3n 1p and his ma13 mawn. 
The former may well be the Barceloni’s Biblical Com- 
mentary, the title of which was hitherto unknown. The 
latter is probably part of the ovnyn ’b, his largest and most 
important work, of which, I believe, this text formed part. 
But perhaps the most convincing argument in favour of 
this identification is furnished by the two Rabbis previously 
referred to, R. Jerucham and R. Tam. The former, in his 
mm om mdin3, says, mw pea owas ans “dma saa an 
%2) 2p, i.e. that the number of lines in each column of 
a sepher should be forty-two. This seems to be a distinct 
reference to the citation of Hilai Gaon on folio 14. The 
latter, in his Rules as to the Sepher Torah above referred 
to, would also seem to have our very text in view when he 


1 Note, for instance, the archaic forms—pxyp, ™, 12, 'YN3, pon swodn, 
PIN, Y (=w), HD (PND), &e., Ke. 

* Folios 1, 1, 2, 2, 6, 7, 11, 12, 12, 12, 13, and 14. 

8 Edition, Venice, 1552, p. 17 b. 
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quotes what may well be the remarks on our folio 10 as to 
the ornamentation of the letters and the shape of the Fh. 
For all these reasons it will probably be conceded that 
there is a very great probability in favour of our hypo- 
thesis as to the Spanish Rabbi’s masterpiece having been 
another instance of resurrection from an Egyptian tomb’. 


E. N. ADLER. 


NYBYS INN Mayo nny wyow pSan owd wo padipy (Fol. 1) 

noon * pay mepr md md mm ndp bad awa ow pap adn 
monn pp Spy saenyrrs 1d Syn saa sian pays seen 2 van ‘ba pos 
pw we md wines xd Row an ‘ox Tro xn md ‘ow tamatd ab am 
wn pon op ar pop op aa Sy pov wp pet pb xo xn pon op 
‘nowwin xd sin pay mn sapdy 54) bay now nyow xvpyt 
PANN) NeMp. xyoow ww wond wa xd 1SSa papyn Sa aad 
PRM pIayo amin 7|od ox am Seam oan 13 wane pea Aw 7 
nyyny ND PA YW “SD Day ww pyat O52 wn padpo 
mwyws spy 7a xm a7 xn dy vay pray AT now 55 ann raDdy 
amin 7805 pda mwyd ayia job ans ovdsydey nmya sD pA 
mbps prays ayy nos indy ayer ne vem myn ns mp Jy 
HII ION OX AMIN TDD yedy ainsd pow 7D AwY DN) NYBYI MNP? 
xox md pws xdt mn spo aya xd obs $m ona awdwn 
mayd Sy2w pow mda jvdy mans ond yrdy ainsd ow abi sda 
mop, mont xan 023 yreneanr xv xd santa Sy (anon Sy ada 
yop) Ta5a xypy ads sane con xby pam mn oxda py xb 
jw >) NMP) NYY TON Niny NBN pow 59 ndan ydy ana¢p Ine 
nov absn amar awSenm inao Tayo wee pl neDa sp yD 


1 I wish to express my grateful acknowledgments to Dr. Friedlinder 
who has been good enough to revise the text, which had been ably copied 
for the printer by Dr. Greenburg. 

? Gittin, 19. 5 Megillah, 17. 
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enema Sysm sim ayn Sy news azine xany ay mews aes ods 
myn qo nn dy yanad aesy ede pow 55 xd yoxn mn pp ims 
she poe aarnd ans poy qed sane x[enh ayo weeny avden 
ndya myo sen AyD NPI pr NIT MITT MONw Abpn vs aon Ndw 
AYDAY NOD WIA yD. AYN(A) yO DD Aeyn! o> nspp3 pnt 33° 
wm myn Sean san dda pep awdea ody way (m2) pr wn 
abp oxy Suan spin Soa yby ancy ody inn ox amin 7apd anainn 
NIT WD TINT prin nywa mn 7p ydy ancy iby adpn won 
way Adp om ~yrwa oN NMA Nd ADwE insxdow 13 nIpd 
avy dyra ind a(x) amsa Amn aD Ty 137 NN dew 2y™nDdn3 
yna xd ordpay ‘em pax tndna moxw An yoy yt x Adpay o’ND 
11 ND PA Awd amr yD Nd erdp ind NAT ND Nye DYDON 
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1 Sabbath, 133. 2 Jer. Megillah, 133. 
5 Menachoth, 29. * Boraita de Sepharim, V, 4. 
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1 Boraita de Sepharim, V, 4. 2 yan 9’. 
3 Above 120 is written x1. 
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1 Sabbath, 63. 2 Jer. Yoma Hal., I. 
5 Jer. Megillah Hal., XI. * Boraita de Sepharim, V, 4. 
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1 Jer. Megillah Hal., XI. 
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1 Boraita de Sepharim, V, 3. 
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men pind vind px nsw omen inti nea abby aw 
sox moy main adhe wna7 wed ose pdipos nwa ne pdpwy 
mwyon m2 MONw Ar apyn sd Aswnns nndy I> piney nwo pine 
yMoaN An Wn Syw i mrsa nso AXMA B32 WED MIw In TN It 
nwyon ime moa wat Sy mnwn awd oon awa xd oipon my 
yO73 "om Orns OPS ond sox naw toxdod Ad OYpon IwA YD DIT 
mo mins yoy xdw ser dy ayena modo min awyp p27 wn DNA 
bp na any sy en sem (in) orana mbnp Spm abn aapy 4 awy 
925 mown voxdo oN IND INOW) ANY NPY ID TMWN MoM 
md Bx adm pnp yy ond mw in Amin at Ddydy ina7 Adpn 
SE sea mayo iat yy ends yo obs 2omaDT xnDDI OYNa opdn 
wD 12 2mm est aps Aaa "awa AIAdS aIna rdw j*2y3 
xd an a0 1b wp wr pa Had pr [Aww mony] nvm yaw am Ox 
w$$n nym yaw pin an Tapa pansy Dynan bsp pon ma won 
‘ny pms prvsny Sy NAT poy na Ano myps xo 5 wen xd 
Ie Anon mma xs ans oe ab pox 27 Anmaw nen 
993 HD 3 we AN wp ov bax 1S$n nym yawp pin ‘ons 
ynans. xd yb pd) ana mny abd ya pao aN AD NIM Ixy 
v0) VOW oN Me ainsd yy qos Sf pea wena awa DYpNn ma 
monby and ind mont Soxprt mpd ind som owe on Ox min 
phydey wora on dibs monde aad aed mon cet aeyeaad ad abam 
mean wn mdynd mbxown nent mys poyow anes nypo way 
mo spats a mynd md bm) pp ars ewe ondn ars dy npos 
ppd n(¥) ea *> sy sy 3 INNS ‘NIT ND ON A AN!) AT A 
pd arm pbys monn 1 ann aap Aspna wnnvs abinn b> md oe 
ma sno xd ma ans dyo Kp 9b xvoRp oon ad ON NIA 
pose ody sw idx onyses a ata 4 wer md ox 
yay oped 2 Im ona [tnx] ody ww pos ow 3 dp ASpn 
pdym wa nin odin [pj wa san odym ona am obyn ox 


? Berachoth, 41. ? Aboth dirabbi Nathan, c. 24. 
5 Menachoth, ag. * Above pn is written . 
5 Sic. The ‘35 121’ of the editions is evidently a gloss. 
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be o(ena)na yoym oven mdin abs [row] simw> xna xan 
mob sna nm oobyn snaw todo oss ona xds oxnana xpn 
mayo ayn oa psy atpNd mom mm obyne od (fol. 11) 
mS poy mnwna wn owt ont syns aedn dy ND Nyy DUD 
xo eepd een det und apynon xd on cd past gaa dy) 
awp dyn wn ‘915 primp sowd xa 3d) sim odd on ‘not 
sp) 2nd aydy sans wp wN Aawn mey ox pr Ox saxn avd 
px mpm bax sada ainsa ads amin appa pam ps nisenyos ‘not 
men TNA Pa PR pra :ans> yma add ann ap Sys ime pams 
xdy apr DMI WY? OMI NPY pny? 4 Ox py EN TOD Nd0D3 
yn prota 2adsot Sop pros 3D awd Sm pp xd) pans pans 
mabey poo mawd ims pap ead mina pansa mwpon b> px 
son pany anand rad md sya 5b5p io) ominns ovdays vraow 
np Sy ims tose tada jn apa nan pons xdy ppt vat ans 
wt mon Ho SNayA MwsIps we pr|a pro sanznd wn xdy 
nban pain ns 7 ans ‘na epd> ws Ayxominn sons 13 A 
ransd sen ans mp Syw ovat 75 ad absa omata op by o> ‘ny 
mb sp pap xdy panst osm mp Sy moxd oxen ans ox anoaw oat 
wm anpnd ox wa ders app ad np sana aby pt sm mop pan 
mimnam mann nywnan noxdea aarad vpn yay B33 nnd ox 
mowy xd mpind nena {naw pI os NN WADI ANN Se ODA 
poInd jNYyY PMN Ind “oT NAA ANDIND Awy xd Amna Amn 
mown wean Snnow S55 pminp ja dan apy ad pmnp jreye pono 
son nyws Sno nm xm no ADwn yyorn Snnnw b> prind 
anov IN Wd TINDwW Iw yD Snawa MimeE wondy 739 “1 DNDI 
v7 Jara MIDNA Ne answ ww wI2 Noy mansw ww 72 ND T!T NN 
MANY AVY AVY POD ANB” aD Nd XN ODD NDI) W3 1dN 
DT ny p> AVY PD NW | NI AP Ny 13 NIP Nd 7B "D3 
mE oN 12 Nap NS MT NEY! MOD MOD AVY! AN AMDT Nw 
mdwonr ays pon apy wn pa mop ansdbna ainsw mr Ayn 
ywd> moore nnd assy (Kane) INA AY pn AMD pyORN 


! Nedarim, 37. 2 Megillah, 25. $ Temurah, 14. 
* Sabbath, 103. 5 Boraita de Sepharim, I, 14. * Sabbath, 103. 
VOL, IX. 3A 
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nw DY AD WOK ID) 7INDpT HyY 72 OX NXNNII Nypor 'omwo 
sway wer jody 355 ptnny ae oda nays psd 2” nos wINA 
nay ‘sowsy ayy xvnoiNn nw ‘ad pyon md xnyroy mobdw 
92 NM 3 DON OND NNW DIN. * AWA wendy ap oy prea} 
ne 3 es pase 3 *py 4 x ndapt xntxa 9 if 39 ON NIN 
pin nw prayds 95 St Aa wn MMP AW!YD AMIE pAMp px OMdn 
3p> weN NpoN A WIT NON 72 NN FD DN SND? mdi pra p13 
mes aa Sy mavady mad saa Sy mee manss is nrven $5 xnn 
mad saa Sy andy mara Sy mee panss yy dor jon 22 Mwy 
192 we “yA 93 pr|sr ndpnd amipn px Bibs wax 4 Ox Byy ND 
sass 32$2. ANAT Nw Ov nwa nvr 55 Non ONT AA RTD 
mes PAN AMNIT NY DO Ny 37 Dwa MOY 4 Ny 4 NTI DNA 
panz> yy22 ‘25p) yom ya Mwy mew aa dy myady myad van by 
enon owp xd pt pa 55 ayadeaa Sy myady mee van Sy moe 
PoyD NANY AD mPNA AN wyoOw Wy> Ty WS z2yd mynd wD 
wo mein TT Ndy taye73 and on daw vox pony psy mynd am 
myenn aa yn 7a Man AS spy 4 Ox ayo WN IN MY¥DT NN Jy 
93 NDAD IDIN MyeMA IW ANN ODP porp pw ID nN FW) 
mw DRY NNyow ND pro ryd 37 pws Be md poxwr sar 
nn’s) mynn asyor Sop py vsdpay pon 233) MIT NVwI On NWI 
UN DN 7D) Te Toyd wh NMNNIT Ny¥por nay ndzpt xnwaNa “D2 
ow pn yp DTT wy ow Jw. nna wy wy on nw 
Joop) pow won San aan wan mysy J INN DDI WY 
Mwy ON ADD? AWW WNID Wer Is DMYDI ND * AwID ONDA 
yer pode tow [SH oxnay) wan nat mwy so. mows pd 
sya: verde syow scans myneed yao stosd se woe now 
:xOD : mows: OMNES TNIND  wED ses vd s Pees Pop: 
2s qnawd s mp says npr: $5: ove s rms esp : Tons 
som mad aa Sy meas jrnay Sonar Sans pin man wed qr + x3 
[pon Mey ND ON aN HDI APY [TAY] 197 3nd we NII wR 
(mei 133) Sy mavady asad va3 Sy mee sey od pony xd nein mapns 


? Above onrp is written onary. ? Rosh Hashanah, 31. 
5 Megillah, 16. * Jer. Megillah Hal., VIII. 5 po1 53 tne. 
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serpy Serpy ppdma pee mow od ado xns0p3 NIIYD 123 OU 
ppbna pre mow wba ppdma pee riya Seatp Sedna semay Sey 
MpION 7(7)¥1 MAYS NIBY IN| Dw NI "|x MAM AN AIM YAN ns bx na 
mow ADI Ns pow sya yond reps sna Sp mint mayen na pidnd 
pee coda nes y meyd ob pe (ayew ndnna ay 
snva pnd poet dik now ndnna roy mow moa wn piond 
Impry wx (ADs yo w~ponnd md md pow nwa bax man 
‘Sp sins nop yow man ina sep m> ppt AQy)n na [Nw] 
(fol. 12) "INI MIN NYT NBD PDT Dd WD ANyD dx wn 
m> syamor sind prop wm pow nea xan nd prop xd pow 
WPI NNO kA NANA yor mM mend pow pw in mrwyd rad 
mpy nnswe *naw noop3 wtpn ana 55 pres Sy oye ad wm 9 
% ADP AWD WON PANT yoII AY yIT WN OMA DTD “DM AD 
s37 mop ar paw wd mpndnr adynds moxoo Aapn nd mwy wr nen 
xn xine jkD Woy %BI Jw raw wD Nox AP NIA own jo Nd ow 
pp vyay ide nysw AMoy Aayn nosy 4 Ox Bn2 73 Semw 4 Oe 
{37 D2 WNT NPN NNTINDD MYND NNTIND 37D NOD ATTN 
PI wi ADP AWD WON PNA yOIT TM NN DMEDT NMI 
mondin ndyndo nud ainsn ond awy pxnes pyr ny 37 1D" 
dibs ond awp maw nin nonp prynya Sener ya ade and qo So 
12 ayy Li na nor xdy join apy aapn ond yer ond poron ary 
wy? 0 TON TON 3 ADA 2 ASNdp (!) new nye oO MT 
myxnp ainsn ond ayy ‘1 na Jew “0 pyyy 4 yn Mn DO DY 
wr qb rd minaw pon poxs ymeyd sa nnd yo 55) kor onad 
moan and mays man sed pynyn ayes maya xbdv pyny er may py 
17 DW WNT AYIINA MwA WAT NDS RNS NAD ANN) Ay? WN 
pon pn yn’> sn ww AD ON ene Oyo wT Mw nypod 
naiad nino abs ania 55 pYosn mo xde pyxnos oyna by 
MD 792 "dD 7"HD THO TIS Mena pny pprpa ww dD pin Aw 
sy prion § Sy pi on sy po pn wos yao myaen mma Seon 
wena DOK ON OAs dow peED ym ANd myd op opyyn 
IND NONI P| pM PN AN pe Jyenad jained paprd jroo 


1 Chullin, 64. 2 Sabbath, 115. 
ZA2 
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nama ayna Soy ses po ona jw dy amined paps jn qo 
72 v0 xd) Sox xdy due dy nt xd oa pe vn ap ov ayns 
pvdsn ns px om saan mo xd orn saad Syne yon ands aan 
nat sb yn 7D yp wR AND pypry wee ara d3y $3 55 $y pany 
pio NW 7a) AMAN TAD Nv Tp2d oN :'or2"9 Sy mad po o"Bd 
YY AYIA NN Tw Sys ia py xb spwxn wap omaps xeon doe 
PIDaA OVO np ssw mwyy xdy Sf sa eA 7 BNI 1D apr Nd 
pro andy etn mad Sf se Yn wan aw mE MW AwY DN 
N22 IP PANE. pyop Oy AMIN 7! *py Oxp tom nman wa 
12 PP PN IPWoA AMIN ADD OMI mata +a badSs win NeN KIND 
ywoins xdav nbd ava jot 3} uok ae yaw my) Taw Spx WIvI 
S272 MYyT AYNNY 3A YM IN MAD ONY yO 5D Ip MND 
NN32 NNT TINT NYP Wy MIND NNDD 2 WY IN TAD 
mod) pray ay Sy saps pa a pe Ns nn? wy 2o|T 
mveAy JID wax oAMaNd wee my mow xbw toby vv 4 Sx pa 
ney nam mpxn wad ams qo ads pear of paw adyad non 
ana say Seyow nx aes saw id mex ay van ad apx ma 
3) Jo 92 pmyy ns tnd ox Bx qady aby omen pain ty pows 
15 pan. yop pow amen wa ad tox SSanio pve’ ow xvnor xd 1 awn 
soy? mda pnd apis andy xn ow yn aa NA We yY InN 
Sano omy ow ayo xd aedy poe nan yn ap ina AD 
Sb sow ans 1333 pow ov didn mins ve Senn 1d ax 7393 
sat Sy pon yan wo ad sat pon ys a3 ow ow 
Sunn prea vba yow my pox cexn awe b> sow my woK 
bay mdse Sy saps qne may aes pbs noe § ps mp Imes S yyan3a 
mey pm ya nw voxdoy andor 4 x po nods we Sn ay 
may xd ox) on my says ox ona ema xd oman bax Saxa 
MN fo ‘ordypA nx Awa BM I AdAND moa Sawn Iw 
yysoxn ny Sy npo mopar vaswa yp xd 3 nee my my ye 
mapa win xd nasway adn vow 4 ox pa andy avsadw ania 
mpem Sy npr rapem may Sy Sey impam anepd> wy po en 


* Above 212 is written 2 Jer. 2 Boraita de Sepharim, VI, 3, 
3 Baba Kama, 32. * Baba Mezia, 86. 
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[Aas] mow npw> xds apwo ann ade sndp mov 4 Ox po and 
IN IMK ADD Ipy’ ADI Wy ADI ANA py ADD ‘Dy AD 4 1b Be 
nya any (by) Ave sa nse many Dd nae INA yyy Se NW ADI 
AI) maw npws xox apy ann xdw nd xn pp py nya OPN 
spo DAVIN RS A mryrd ym 195% 31 99 95 95 or udp ww 
minwdy dyoxd xd rsdn yaya me mynd xby sda cy 4 oe ne by 
xdm qo nena on 72 orpon aby inawnn ann xdw Sys minpnady 
ano Alana Jo ops sy by anxaw adpn any anim bp ona7 
wpe 55 * Ans) n> nny by myer by ana Sy wyy apson nw 
snbp voy 3 dx p> md) maw Sy np AAR AWD IPD wR onda 
spa md) apimraw on by saps Apimn Jota we yy po pas an aby 
ams yindy anya mpl] nx xd apm ann xby toby vy 4 ox 
3y DWN} Jy PAWN TAN OW D'NDD NONI NOW AAW "D PrDI "D9 
smdp voy 4 oN po mods wwraw wr Sy np? NID TY Sw (nD) 
TmyDON NX IDA pra nypo ow wyww xdx Som ne wn xby 
wasd mwy meys py eyo aw pawn tae ov pays 
an by pers ay ordy yaw yen xr Sy ips owasn nyawd onan 
> Ox sada ine mwy xde ow an xdy snd cov 4 ox po ands 
Mino NNIDNI OWID Wy sess ssssoss AQees ANA 4A 
by sypp and voy 4 ent en Zn sny pra yO (fol. 3) 
sy xdy pesnandy pes nw ova mwyaw Mwy yyoxaw x 
sexo monwy pon ade “we Syd pwdwa xdy ed awdydwa xd 
joxds nn mm po avn Nd ad pomwy ey ved mena iow 
ay 43535435 mbaom wads So mnpon 5d “wy ow por np 
ASpn “oN toy 4 “ox yp mods syaw py dy w2ady wd by npr ody 
by pons pein WN JD poswn Sy pone DEIN wR OwD 122 “end 
gba xox mba xdoxoo amin dapea xdav ana 3 0b ‘ox pmban 
ponsn Sy pons pain eK ow jd wns Jo Nx wb no wx wD ie 
NN) ONT MNP? PIN NNW? yr 2 ynow Sy none oan byw JS 
% sum bx qdon $x teen Sewmw rept Ime D'N'2I2 pI DIIND3 
‘enna Toon 7 RS WN DVD TIIY myn we nx nom Sx py IN 
wow yor TaOPT way wD wr 8S Sy apr and rad bx qSnA mw 


1 Baba Bathra, 78. 2 Menachoth, 87b. 3 Sanhedrin, 43. 
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xd 1SSp5 woxyd nn qoed modpn jo ay a “ern Mm Rye 
a> ayy amado nbnna aAapabdy ana Sapd xd ay xd ow yt 
[wR IT AWD OTP 79 ‘YIN VAD Sp MO daw wep ma wdp 
‘mann ods Sop sayy [895] ayers wm: omead aoe oAMDd xy 
yw ponrsn exw pd> aaa by np and ABA omen sdeyy 53 
3 ‘pd “py ‘nd mar po by ‘not pays wn yay pryn joxy3 non 
xdbw qnd> ands dys spa S38 Sxprma meerdwm pon pow mona 
midaa Sypirew sab psy Sonn pnoma xdy ods mia ade mn 
yoo Sepia myraam ombdad maw wom onwya ‘not ‘pm men 
‘p27 paina2 nn psy %> noxna xby mowd jmnnny ony yw 
4ay xb Sy npa and moat “oa pew ‘a “ba 95 onan 8545 
‘ox onan en apy 39 ‘ox mn3 AIT pDorpA Prps 7" 

S53 nyo ny 13 wee mn wD 37 “ONT NIN ANN NM) ODI 37 
Dx san mY ys ypny why Anayn wm aw why pny a As 
939 ox APA yom ndyp ae wb by nbyp amdy nme at 13 em 
“ay NDT IN INT NM 3 Ow NM 73 Sew Ia pny 
Rov and was md “ox bey 12 AIIND AN 7D "PIN aN (x) VD 
IpMY sapN? Dane Sern md Seow nyyo ww A ANI m2 MN 
be ‘pyo wen myvon aa > md mrevns Sax newona ade pow xd) 
nywny > re a 838 FT AON aN WD INT Dw NID IT 
‘ox wax 49 mpd anx ay at doa nyyo woe Sy any “wp amps 
qt nywons ads ma” yr ms xd yp nywon xd pio xd avd 
bow ap ma p> md mewn Sax aoe. inv adyed nym mbnd 
12 paw order an tan #@adp noona sya md wa saiyp ‘229 pnd 
MAX ATID WOON PONT NA ED ys 12 paw ody ow nyo 
yw od myon jo node andy most xn whi by Syn ody 
Sox ryan an ond cower oxdy nrg yaw na mrndy andy 
ma mx aor and was md dem ad wwe xdpd pst ‘ora 
yon copmd aan Sean md ox ap myyo why At anna 
Dx Tes nyo yas aa ands aby noxw modern ayy peyoen 
san dy pean ain yyona ies toy x2) IN AD aMsA 3 


+ Menachoth, 29 b. ? Jer. Megillah, I, rr. 
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shee pumina Tow JID AI yyoNa qo xd Nay MIN TDD amon 
PN HID PO wow IY AMA AO’ Pa IMD ae Ady app 
33 yen 37 ON NTT NPIYD pA op xdy pemina 39 NP 1D "pred 
qobn mow yyora AIT yyosa “oe 55 oyd 39 ox S52 35 Oe maN 
amow sy mod anon yy xmas xnsdm mnayn xn NA RNA 
Sem 55 syd mow proyd wena ina7 pot am ain moa be 55 eyd 
YYOND AX MN ID TOM NIAID aA oS wap xd now ADI 
NPIT now yyona xnsdm NPT OW pyON Ok wR IN TOMS now 
ainsby ad apn Ay NPD AD y¥DN. B22 PD ‘TT YD 
‘Nand 38) ‘ox pop by Nowe xVdT now pyora we 55 wy 
sent xn Sy erp cwpo NWO IT Baa NVIOT IND CNY? 
wry ADD IN NAD DY YI jpn” AM AT bya ny whe 1a ww BD 
Showa “yp 13 NPI IPM’ PNA yO NAD Nyy won DNDY 13 
appa 73) Sy) BDI PD OY “AN PIN I” DNNOM wWoND IN 
am at 553 yaw 12 xm 7p ox xd i xd yop aD WD yop 
12 Suxdw anne Sea rep oN NT yooa ‘mM IM. Sy DD 
ma prtpyd qry ads endps ado wen op repr jp Aan npn 
INvaS enw rad Tons ‘pun in idea miso ns003) wpa wh 
wd 39 Sop at and Sop ox Sm qw> Bx Sn ND 4) AY >A 
pana pen no pdopnd abs ana $2 wen pea nan aan 
wns TEI anon 1375 Ww oxt prod pyaa pind So me p73 
237 pdran and pon 35 x (in the MS. $¥) pbvand pmadads enpre xdr 
po Sy myn rainy 9 55 9/1 3 wade a 7p Oxy pNanD3 Want an 
nds apr ayn aindmnn amrand ay any xd wpm vans tee aN 
+++ pyyern mee tein andy adynd myaye nen peda ture wn 
n’pa spy myAy mona $y pa meind yon awd Sn spr 
NIN Sx ynend jon nx NPA prDa yO TNA WY pad + + 
yop nwnd nsdn tenn wy pny 4 ON NON OD RYN ST AM 
sab [an] xaiyon yp ade a ade roe xd amor nd ineny 
pny 4 wa avn [4] 8293 Ayn 49% 9a pa Aansnps vbsn 2 oy 
yp xdy nnd asda ox ads np ade avery qry cin sen ar asda 
+e) pps mbps pon xem poner mada and yp» xbw > pw 


? Maccoth, 11. 2 Jer. Megillah, I, 11. 
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pmpot x33 wan noms pwr xaqyD 23 *DU NPT NM (fol. 4) 
mbynds ime pan ayndo ims main abdyodo yipaw rap Nun 
pata ime pps par den vdy pow pax anad pan imix pin monde 
Dey pwn p32 ime pps nbn ydy pdw pw syd ya pynw 4 
amaw rap pam ny wby pparn ndyo by pdww xiaw 52 79n 
3370 wena yr xd mee vane cin Aya many cin ydy ran 
yoy ado ype min sap ton Ot yt an op 72 on 82 YN 
sya mt pnaw any oynp mon mdyo ydy vbw yen pnao ndon 
nbpon Sy im oma op men jeon poo mbpo ayayn ar 
Dx yr Ox MX Tmo wn pina inves wpa by Apatn 
sam xd enby pina an’ pow wnw pina Nan yp 3 ex Seon 37 
NTONDTT NOW SNA AOT 37 BN oon we and mr Amn 5 OE 
xnantna Sax xnyp nya xox pes xd mean xd why pina mrs 
xox woo NAP ny xnNp ny wd) woo xnANon xnandn od) Ten 
pra ver xd pa Sax pa dp oom wee dt xm pet kn 
my pO OY PTA 7) PsA po ANwY 2ADD NIDNI jo NNAAD 
TNA yD NIN ww WIA yO INN WeNY NnoDOn WW 4D 
wn wo Awnd AWN pawn aAwwd AMw par ony ANd AT pa ATI 73 
pays det mayod nan xd why pina gon 37 ENT NAD psy xnoindy 
sod spr jpny voy aunt xnma7 xpyod Sax pow why neyo 
wan anna. }> Nos an’ xd prix pna nen wy pina °2n 
nenps mdyo3 Ona DAT NIN 1937 BI WN’D ADYD INA) ITN AD 
yIIN 12 NUP) Vpn oO vaby one 12 LDN INN pIOd OW AyD 
wow 2 nds NOP NPIHI 7D IPI AN Sean 37 wa yr 41a Np wR 
mney 7 pwd S22 pansa omponw xdx minor povand pao pa px 
NMDNI2 D2 OAM YW oAN ar ova paindy ony nxnw poyd xn 
mxnp mda 39 Ok NW 2 NON ID BN wdn 4 oN jD73 *9NvNS 
syne 42) mda ;NW_I AT|N ONY TAD MNP MUX NN Ip. 7D 
MN AAD NVANT ‘D2 ;ryoOU Swe inwEa Many MIN ADD Dd ADD 
nvdy na bon ox pos vot jena aye tadp node xanw ay 
pod Sax nrax menpo ar 7atds aba ywayd Sn on mwa pa win 


1 Menachoth, 31. ? Succah, 9. 
5 Megillah, 8. * Ibid., 19. 
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37 2 Ay 2 TAdoF NND0NI NIN 92 DT DAD AND Xd AN 
2x02 833 PaMwr pips Nn won wd Asda An 37 wa Seon 
sv ab meas inryyond 5599 ain vapor indynnd pdda papon 55 
poem wwoxdy pn qo tiydse 4 BN INDO TINNY [RD INN Oy 
npod yoy penyy NaqyD 122 ‘DT Fadsom Jo pAM|Dd pony yaw 
monn ney andnnd spon ne pod qod pany po anind) aio 
Sp my ny der qo 3a ayn 3 wa yr 4 Sew 4 am yyond 
ayo myey sne bas xds woo invyyond wd imyyond poet ona 
sono wa now ora Sew myr a gD INN IyD My net InN 
Shin jon 9 Ok OEY 9 BN A yyA 2 pIpa pO ANA ons S39 
xdby sia nd moss abn nwo ad ps tana by any amin rep 
15543 ye pina adda amin 7a Sdun pny 4 oe yay 4 dx yp 
Shyy wawa Sp NID IND wR) DID IpIND wt ww) ODI 
pa wnws ‘nyean ron by by» oxw yea amxw pwn yon nse 
Dw PIII ypInD pInD siAwD yon by pynA non Sew evn 
sap baS gna im NAD WD WD OIA NypN) p'na prnd 
7 ney ox 195 bse sya jo dy maw Syxw gran jo iby 
WwIpy Myy pny a Sx copy > dar pnd Sadan pwn joan by 
wepy my nd pa yer 4 detain opp $5 pda Sia pina 
son [83] OMEDT Nn(a)ay {S19 29 Taw Sapo Ann po San anna 
mpp ots oe adr ayn a3 xd Saxena a2 dda amin tap Son 
xd and amin 7a jmam AND 1(pI)ND bax wsbmy pnd mn 
mend man aamway porn xd dap xd abapom pova ade wan 
serod avd qyanr wd nt we a ‘saw porn Now AAA nana Nd yD 
xd ony owd monnds en ow naxdo *> omap noxdoa mintpyd 
man maw tay xdw went andy wd mayo xm xdy Spo ow 
(ye ey Sx pos pinny py nyo aw > yma dab» xb ow 
nde now 1d ndw5 rnoxdo bya joa var andwad dy rown +5 
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1 The Nagid referred to is probably Samuel ben Paltiel, and! we may 
supplement Dr. Lazarus’ pedigree of the Reschgolas in the ninth volume 
of Briill’s Jahrbiicher, by naming on p. 117 Judah’s son Chisdai III, and 
inserting between XVI and XVII Chisdai’s son Daniel as the seventeenth 
Prince of the Arab period. Chisdai II ruled about 865 to 890, and is 
obviously too early either for Sambari or my documents. Sambari 
mentions (Neubauer, Mediaeval Chronicles, I. 123) yet another Reschgelutha 
Chisdai as having been in 1160 teacher of the famous David Alroy. 
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... May God requite this to me and to my father the Nagid, 
my teacher, whose place I filled aforetime on several occasions, 
ofttime discoursing of the word of the living God to the heads 
of the holy people on high days and festivals. And when Israel 
heard that I gave goodly words of the law which is our heritage, 
and that I could make clear that which was hidden and difficult, 
then they had reverence for me, for they saw that the Lord had 
given me the tongue of the learned that I should know how to sustain 
by a word him that is weary. Moreover, my God was with my mouth, 
and did teach me what to speak. 

Now know ye the measure of God’s kindness to me. Not alone did 
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the Caliph, our gracious king, may his dominion be exalted, cause me 
to inherit the post of Nagid, and declared, “‘This is the man who 
shall rule over the people second to me.” Nor hath he alone 
entitled me Nagid over his people, but before his time, many 
years ago, in the days of my (father the) Nagid, while he yet lived 
and the spirit of the Lord was in him, I began to be called the crown 
of princes by our Nasi and prince (Daniel ibn) Chisdai, the Great 
Prince, Head of the Captivity of all Israel, to whom all faces turn 
from all corners of the earth, may his dominion be established, until 
kingdom come to the daughter of Jerusalem as of yore, and may his 
name be as the name of the great ones of the earth. And from that 
day onward, the spirit of dominion hath flourished in me, and all my 
ways have prospered, and all Israel knew that the house of my (father 
the) Nagid is sure to be before the Lord for ever, and that I do 
rule the people of the Lord after him, with the sanction of our 
lord the Resh Golah, under whose rule we and all Israel come. 
We all remaining faithful to the God of truth, and to the Nasi, 
exalted be he. 

Moreover, our lord the Rosh Jesheeba of the Pleasant Land—may 
his rule continue !—followed his example and confirmed his words, 
and by his office lent support to mine, and confirmed me on the 
Nagid’s throne, and established my dominion on a rock, and guided 
my footsteps. This is the inheritance of the servants of the Lord and 
their righteousness, and this the cup of their reward. For thus saith 
the Singer, “Mark the simple man and watch the upright, for the 
end of that man shall be peace’.” 

To you, O ye righteous congregation, in whom is found every- 
thing that is good and worthy of praise. May peace increase from 
sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth. May 
God’s salvation be great! 

After we had sent this letter to our lords, our brethren there 
reached us from them an excellent letter of appointment. 

... [The Caliph appointed runners] to go before me through the 
streets of the land of Egypt, and on that day we went out with 
a mighty procession of horses, and there was a sound of gladness 
throughout the land, and the little girls stood on the wall to see the 
state which had been granted me of my king, according to the hand 
of the Lord as it had been good to my father the Nagid, (and a copy 
of the mandate) which had been written in the name of the king 
was read out in the gates (of the land of Egypt), and the law was 
proclaimed that the (dignity of Nagid) should not pass away from 
me, and that all Israel under his dominion should come under my 


1 Or, “There is a future to the man of peace.” 
VOL. IX. 3B 
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rule; and he commanded that I was to have a name as the name 
of great ones who are in the land, and was to hold dominion as Nagid? 
even as did my father the Nagid, and for my diet there was a con- 
tinual diet to be given me of the king, month by month, all the days 
of his life. And all Israel rejoiced in me, and the land of Egypt was 
quiet. Then the poor sheep that watched me knew that the grace 
bestowed on my father the Nagid was a blessing unto me continually, 
in order that there should not be cut off from his house a man to 
stand before him all the days ; for (the Torah) the pleasure of the Lord 
prospered in his hand all the days of his life, and verily he gave up 
his soul to magnify the Law, and to adorn it. Thus did he divide him 
a portion with the great, and with the strong he divided the spoil, 
because he has poured out his pure soul unto death for his holy Law, 
and he was numbered with the transgressors, and he bare the sin 
of many. And the spirit of princedom (Nagiduth) which was upon 
my (father the) Nagid hath begun to come upon me, and it hath 
waxed strong within me, and hath caused me to stand firm, and it 
hath strengthened me, and enabled me to stand within the Caliph’s 
Palace, and to go out and come in before him, for all the needs 
of Israel and for all their affairs. [All this I owe to the merit of my 
father the Nagid] and the merit of the Gaon. 

And as regards the Gaon of the Pleasant Land, may his rule be 
established, behold his letter, which speaks clearly for itself, shows 
that éven had the Caliph not confirmed me in my office of Nagid, the 
Gaon would nevertheless have lent me support and strength because 
of his love for my father, which wondrously exceeded even that of 
Jonathan for David?. How much the more so, now that the Caliph’s 
own hand hath turned the wheel of dominion toward me in all 
due form, and the Gaon’s authority hath followed his, in all its 
strength, and hath agreed with the royal decision. This also cometh 
from the Lord of hosts, who is wonderful in counsel and excellent 
in working. Happy is he that rejoiceth in the blessing of a good 
father. Happy he who hath that on which he can be sustained. 
All that the Gaon, may he live for ever! hath commanded me and 
the wise men of the law [shall surely be performed]. 

E. N. ADLER. 


+ A play upon words, cp. ‘‘domineer” and * dominate.” 
* The Hebrew text is here somewhat difficult and perhaps corrupt. 
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NOTE ON THE MEGILLAH, 


J.Q.R., VII, p. 541. 


THE Bodleian Library has lately acquired from Rabbi S. Wertheimer 
of Jerusalem a leaf written on one side (probably in scroll form), 
which gives the beginning of this Megillah. On the left-hand side the 
fragment is defective, more or less. The title, as the reader will see, 
is not OMB nd3. Insignificant though the fragment be, it is at any 
rate a step towards recovering the complete text of the treatise. 

A. NEUBAUER. 
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For the continuation see J. Q. R., VIII, p. 544, fragment 1. 
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THE HYMN OF WEEPING. 


(From the Neilah Service of the Day of Atonement. 
By Amittai. End of eleventh century.) 


‘“‘The Lord, the Lord, a God full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth ; keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, and acquitting. .. . And 
pardon our iniquity and our sin, and take us for thine inheritance '.” 


Lorp, I remember, and am sore amazed? 
To see the cities stand in haughty state, 
And God’s own city to the low grave razed ; 
Yet in all time we look to thee and wait. 


Spirit of mercy! rise in might! awake! 
Plead to thy Master in our mournful plaint, 
And crave compassion for thy people’s sake ; 
Each head is weary, and each heart is faint. 


I rest upon my pillars—Love and grace, 
Upon the flood of ever-flowing tears ; 

I pour out prayer before his searching face, 
And through the fathers’ merit lull my fears. 


O thou who hearest weeping, healest woe! 
Our tears within thy vase of crystal store ®; 
Save us; and all thy dread decrees forgo, 
For unto thee our eyes turn evermore. 
Nina Davis. 


1 Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7, 9. 2 Ps. Ixxvii. 3. 3 Ps. Ivi. 8. 
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THE UNITY OF GOD. 


Mr. CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE, in his article on “ Unitarianism 
and Judaism,” in the January number of the REVIEW, says: 
“T believe that we Jews have much to learn from you (Unitarians). 
We have to learn that the doctrine of the Unity has, if I may say so, 
somewhat different opposites and somewhat different implications to 
those of fifteen centuries ago. The Unity of God means more than 
that there is one God only. It means more than that there is, and 
has ever been, but a single divine self-consciousness. Take one of 
these additional meanings as an example. If the One God either is, 
or can be, subject to localized conditions of space, then to the 
modern mind he is still, in the highest sense of the word, not 
truly One.” 

May I be pardoned for pointing out that we need not learn this 
doctrine of the Unity from Unitarianism, and that it is not only to 
the modern mind that a deity “subject to localized conditions of 
space” is abhorrent? In Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed, Fried- 
linder’s translation, vol. I, p. 182, occurs this passage: “It is quite 
clear that there is no relation between God and time or space;” and 
in the same volume, on p. 206: “The same is the case when we say 
God is the First to express that he has not been created; the term 
‘First’ is decidedly inaccurate, for it can in its true sense only be 
applied to a being that is subject to the relation of time.” 

We may have much to learn from Unitarianism; but as to “the 
doctrine of the Unity,” it is doubtful whether Unitarianism can put 
the matter in truer or clearer words than it is set forth on p. 207 of 
the same volume: “ We use ‘One’ in reference to God to express that 
there is nothing similar to him, but we do not mean to say that an 
attribute of unity is added to his essence.” 


! 
Cyrus L. SULZBERGER. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 21, 1897. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


JEVONS’ “HISTORY OF RELIGION.” 


An Introduction to the History of Religion, by F. B. JEvons. (Methuen). 


TuHIs is in many ways an important as well as an interesting 
book. Its importance consists in the fact that it focuses on the pro- 
blem of the origin of religion several lines of investigation which have 
dealt with isolated problems in the way of folk-lore and anthropo- 
logy. In other words, it summarizes and connects Mr. Fraser’s Golden 
Bough and Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semites. But it would be 
doing injustice to Dr. Jevons if we were to represent his book as only 
doing this. Not to mention several independent suggestions, as, for 
example, the suggestion that the domestication of animals and plants 
was an indirect result of their worship as Totems, Dr. Jevons has 
been the first to apply the new searchlight all round, and discuss all 
the main points from this new standpoint. And, above all, he has 
approached the subject in an altogether sympathetic spirit, which can 
scarcely be said of some of the inquirers into the primitive origins of 
the feelings most sacred to many of us. 

Dr. Jevons’ theme is the origin and history of natural religion as 
opposed to the consideration of the positive religions—Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Islam. I do not quite know where Dr. Jevons would 
place Judaism, since his definition of a positive religion is “the outcome 
of the teaching of an individual venture,’ and designed to supersede 
the existing religions, which, being practised as a matter of custom 
and tradition, may be called “customary religions.” Now the Judaism 
that has made religion, as the modern world conceives it, was prac- 
tically the work of the Hebrew prophets. Yet, on the other hand, 
it was not intended entirely to supersede the customary creed and 
practice of the Israelites. Truly these were a peculiar people, even, 
or perhaps, one may say, particularly with regard to their religion. 

Dr. Jevons fully recognizes and emphasizes this point ; indeed, it is 
one of the novel points of his book, the emphasis he lays upon the 
“revelational” character of Hebrew religion. Two of the most 
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interesting novel chapters of his book deal with the Greek mysteries, 
which Dr. Jevons attributes to Semitic, by which it would appear he 
means Hebrew, influence. One would have been glad to have had 
some evidence on which this somewhat startling statement is based. 
Robertson Smith, to whom he refers, is equally emphatic, but he is 
equally reticent about the facts on which his emphasis is based. 
Here, as elsewhere, one finds Dr. Jevons accepting Robertson Smith 
practically without criticism. 

Thus he takes from Robertson Smith the two keys with which that 
thinker thought he could unlock the mysteries of all the mythologies. 
Taboo and Totem are invoked to explain all the problems of ancient 
ritual and belief, or rather they are the two opposing forces by which 
religion progresses and produces morality. Social morals are a super- 
natural selection from Taboo. Here, as elsewhere, Dr. Jevons practi- 
cally confesses the inability of the science of religion to explain 
origins. Such a confession is, perhaps, a necessary stage in a young 
science where the first process must be to determine the unknown 
quantities, but it is too early to despair so dogmatically as to the 
possibility of solving the problem of Taboo. 

While with Taboo Dr. Jevons is too dogmatic, in his agnosticism 
with regard to Totemism one cannot help thinking he follows 
Robertson Smith in an opposite kind of dogmatism. In my Studies in 
Biblical Archaeology I have pointed out on what a slender basis of 
fact Robertson Smith rests his view that sacrifice is a common meal 
of aclan and its Totem. Practically the only evidence on which this 
view is based is afforded by a passage in Nilus, a writer of the fourth 
century A.D. It would be indeed strange if no other trace could be 
found for this source of all religious feeling. Indeed, both Robertson 
Smith and Dr. Jevons have to own that in historic times there is no 
proof that sacrifice was resorted to with the conscious idea of restoring 
communion with the Totem or the god. If so, the second origin of 
the idea of communion is the important moment in the history of 
religion, and is one requiring explanation. From this point of view 
the mystery of the mysteries is the true unknown quantity, and one 
of the most important and novel contributions of Dr. Jevons’ book 
consists in having brought this out so clearly. 

The attractive part of Robertson Smith's theory of sacrifice is that 
he traces religion back to love and communion rather than, as with 
other anthropologists, to fear and aversion. And Dr. Jevons empha- 
sizes this point at every stage of his analysis, but lays stress upon the 
fact that in so-called savage tribes there is a remarkable display of 
altruistic feeling within the tribe. He might have supported his 
contention by reference to Prince Krapotkin’s remarkable papers in 
The Nineteenth Century, in which he shows that, both in animal and 
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in early human societies, mutual assistance must be postulated as 
a balancing force in the struggle for existence. But we want more 
evidence that the trust and confidence which savages display towards 
their fellow-clansmen is always shown at an early stage in the clan 
god. The attitude of the child-mind towards the supernatural is 
strong against the view. 

Perhaps the most striking part of Dr. Jevons’ book, the one indeed 
which will probably attract most opposition from his fellow anthropo- 
logists, is his final chapter on the evolution of belief. This seems 
strangely akin to the earlier views of those who held that there was 
a primitive revelation to all men of the One God. One cannot help 
thinking that Dr. Jevons is here playing upon the double meaning 
that may be attached to monotheism. A tribe may worship only one 
god, it is true; but yet they may recognize that the gods of other 
tribes exist equally with their own god, even though they do not 
worship him. It is merely playing with the etymological meaning of 
the word to call such a state of belief monotheism. If I remember 
rightly, Professor Max Miiller has suggested “ henotheism ” to repre- 
sent that phase of belief, and possibly ‘‘monolatry” may be used 
in the same sense. It is somewhat remarkable that Dr. Jevons 
should have fallen into this error, since in his penultimate chapter 
he lays such stress upon the fact that only the Jews, of all 
the nations of the earth, attain to true monotheism. Here again 
he refuses to go behind the facts for an explanation; his con- 
tention seems to be that genius, whether in art or religion, is 
incapable of explanation, and is in some degree a divine source 
of “revelation” of new beauty, new truth, or higher morality. 
Dr. Jevons thus confirms me in the words I wrote three years ago as 
to the present attitude of comparative religion towards the religion 
of the Bible: “ Generally speaking, there is a marked retrogression, 
if I may call it so, to the position which assigns a certain amount of 
uniqueness to the religion of the Hebrews” (Studies, XVII). It is in 
his frank, and, one may say, scientific recognition of this plain fact, 
that Dr. Jevons’ book will be of supreme interest to Jewish readers. 
It is not so long ago that Dr. Gruppe, in his Study of Greek Myths and 
Cults, came also to the same “revelational” position, much to the 
discontent of the anthropological school, who will have now to meet 
the more formidable corroboration of Dr. Jevons, who uses their own 
materials and yet refuses to explain the supernatural by naturalistic 
means. Dr. Jevons’ book is one which will have to be reckoned with. 


JOSEPH JACOBS. 
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M. FRIEDMANN’S “ONKELOS AND AKYLAS.” 


Onkelos und Akylas (III. Jahresbericht der israelitisch-theologischen 
Lehranstalt:in Wien fiir das Schuljahr 1895-1896). By M. FRIED- 
MANN. (Vienna, 1896. vi+135 pages. 8vo.) 


THE learned author, whose name has become known to the public 
by his editions of the Mechilta, the Sifre, the Pesikta-rabbathi, and by 
other works, treats in the essay under discussion on several questions 
relating to the Bible. The title says, on the one hand, too little, 
the first of the four chapters being, as a sort of introduction, devoted 
to the problem of Bible translations, and dealing with the Septuagint, 
the Aristeas letter and several other topics. But, on the other hand, 
the title is too wide, in as far as the next three chapters, in spite 
of their comparative comprehensiveness, do not exhaust the subject. 
Thus one looks in vain for a description of the character of Aquila’s 
version, and the author leaves the principal source, the Hexapla, 
quite unnoticed. We shall see in the course of our discussion that 
the author has no proper idea of it, and that he draws his material 
exclusively from Jewish literature. 

After the introduction, the author produces in the second chapter 
the Jewish traditions about Akylas; passages from his translations are 
quoted, and other points discussed. The third chapter is devoted to 
the Targum-Onkelos and to the institution of translation at large, 
whilst other matters, relating more or less to the principal theme, 
are taken account of. In the last chapter, the Rabbinical traditions 
about Onkelos and the critique on them up to the present day are 
passed in review, and the results of the whole inquiry are sum- 
marized. This brief summary of the conients—the author gives a 
very minute one—shows that by a more compressed treatment 

chapters two and four might have been united, and thus many repe- 
titions and cross-references avoided. The essay would have lost in 
bulk, but by no means in intrinsic value. 

A brief exposition of the various opinions on the questions under 
discussion would have facilitated a survey of the whole, instead of 
which Friedmann gives too frequent quotations from modern works, 
often filling whole pages. If the author had also deemed the most 
recent works worthy of consideration, his essay would not have 
remained, in many points, behind the present state of investigation. 
This refers especially to the first part of the essay, as will be seen 

presently. 

Friedmann, at the very commencement of his essay (p. 2), gives it as 
his opinion that there existed, beside the Greek and Aramaic versions, 
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also an Egyptian, Median, Elamite, and Iberian version. He quotes 
Sabbath, 115 a, and Megilla, 17a; and also observes that ovnayd nnay 
could not have been an error instead of N'35y, and adds: “I there- 
fore conjecture that Iberia is meant here.” Friedmann has taken 
no notice of my introduction to the Old Testament ‘(Zur Einleitung 
in die Heilige Schrift), which appeared in the year 1894. I endeavoured 
in that work, pp. 84-99, in a chapter headed “Lost Versions of the 
Bible,” to prove, from a number of expressions occurring in the 
tradition and from other data, the former existence of translations 
into several languages of antiquity, and not only into those mentioned. 

Acta Apost., II, 5-11 (Zur EKinleitung, p. 97) is also particularly 
instructive. The still existing Coptic Bible is probably of Jewish 
origin (ibid. 928q.)1. Hebrew Bibles, written with foreign characters, 
may also have existed in antiquity * (ibid. 80-84). Thus, the second 
column of the Hexapla, which, as it is known, contains the Hebrew 
text in Greek transcription, hails from Jews, and not from Origen. 
The latter has found it ready to hand in the same way as the Greek 
versions. The conjecture that NIY had to be altered into My 
was made by Prof. Bacher and Prof. Strack (Magyar Zsidé Szemle, 
1894, pp. 520 sqq. and 641); that ny meant Iberia was conjectured 
by Krauss (ibid. 1895, p. 493). 

All Talmudical passages on the biblical versions were cited by me 
in my essay, and a reference to p. 84 sqq. would—to say the least— 
have done no harm, and Friedmann’s information on pp. 15-21 could, 
in that case, have been said in much less words. On p. 19 reference 
ought to have been made to Masechet Sefarims, i. 8 in DDD nvdy 
onnd) ed. S. Schénblum (Lemberg, 1877), where we read b>3 an> 
12 pp ps Ody parnsn baa. mawdn (Zur Einleitung, p. 81, note 3). 
Friedmann should also have mentioned, in this connexion, the sayings 
about the reading of the Megilla, and not have confined himself to 
20, note 1 (ef. ibid. 70 sqq.). We look also in vain on p. 20 for a reference 
to Joel’s acute observations in Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte (Breslau, 
1880), where the Talmudic statements on the Greek versions of the 
Bible, and the “ various views of the doctors of the Talmud about the 
Greek language” are discussed. That dissertation is not noted by 
Friedmann at all, neither in this place nor in the last part of his essay 


* J. Bachmann published in 1893 a book entitled Die Klagelieder Jeremiae 
in der Aethiopischen Bibeliibersetzung. That version also seems to have been 
made after the original Hebrew text. 

2 Even though I consider my explanation of Sabbath, 115 a (Zur Ein- 
leitung, 81), open to objections, sufficient proof still remains of my 
assertion. 
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where he mentions a summary of the “opinions on the Onkelos- 
Akylas question” (pp. 105-131). I cannot enter, within the limits 
of a review, upon the material differences on this point, and must 
leave it to the reader to compare the works quoted with that of 
Friedmann. It certainly cannot be justified that previous inquiries 
were disregarded, especially when a summary of them is being 
offered, and thus the author’s work is already antiquated on its 
very appearance. 

Nor can the rest of Friedmann’s observations in this chapter be 
called happy. To give only a few examples. We read, p. 19, the 
following words about the Beraitha, Megilla, 9 a, which contains 
the well-known narrative of the alterations made by the seventy-two 
wise men for Ptolemy: “If this passage be read without the dis- 
cussion that precedes it in the Talmud, no trace can be detected 
which pointed to a translation, &c.” But how, in that case, is 
the alteration of NINN into DOIN NVy¥ to be explained? If the 
Greek “lagos” be not alluded to, which might have been considered 
to reflect on the royal family of the “ Lagides,” as expressly stated in 
the Talmud (mow name dn by inwxw "2HD), the original designation 
of M3358 as an unclean animal might have safely been retained (Lev. 
xi. 6 and Deut. xiv. 7). Cf. on the whole narrative Geiger, Urschrift, 
Pp. 439 sqq. Friedmann persists, on the ground of the Talmudical source, 
that the seventy-two scholars had written for Ptolemy a Hebrew copy of 
the Bible. He also finds a proof for this opinion in the well-known 
passage: NT Sy Inky onyo Sw sme mya wwyn2 onap nde 
D'OIWyYr ABD KX PIW INN) (Sifre, II, p.148b and elsewhere). Without 
being able to explain what D'D!DY? means, he makes of it a Hebrew- 
Alexandrian copy, which found its way into the temple, where stan- 
dard copies were preserved! “The quoted passage proves that much 
with certainty, that the alterations were made in the Hebrew text, and 
not merely in the translation” (ibid.). He who reads the Talmudical 
narratives with an unprejudiced mind will notice at once that they 
are an echo of the letter of Aristeas. Since Friedmann considers 
this letter to be genuine, one cannot understand why he takes all 
that trouble. The “clinching proof” from Sifre, § 148, p. 104 a, ed. 
Friedmann, finds a better explanation for every critic , according 
to Geiger, Urschrift, p. 446. 

The author turns next to the question (pp. 25-29) whether the 
weekly portion was read in Alexandria from the Torah, and, if so, 
in which language? I have shown in Zur Einleitung, p. 86 sq, 
that the weekly portion was read in the Greek language, also 
in the Graeco-Jewish congregations of Palestine. Besides other 
sources, I referred to Tosefta Megilla, 4, 13, where we read that 
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“in the synagogues of those Jews who spoke a strange language, 
they commence and conclude with Hebrew if there is anybody 
who can read to them; but if there is no one who can read 
(=Hebrew) to them, in that case only one reads.” The further 
proofs for this rendering, and the inferences drawn from it, are given 
ibid. note 2. This Tosefta escaped the notice of Frankel, and of 
Friedmann also. It is quite erroneous to refer the injunctions of the 
Mishnah in respect to miny> to foreign Jews, as is done by Friedmann 
also, p. 27, because Jews of different nationalities lived in the Holy 
Land itself, which appears from the passage in Acta Apostolorum, 
quoted above. There were Hellenistic-Jewish congregations, especially 
in the numerous Hellenic towns of Palestine. (Cf. Schtirer, Geschichte des 
jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi?, Il, 51-131, on the Hellenic 
cities.) Friedmann arrives, by means of a bold imagination, at the 
following propositions :—‘‘ The Greek version was, as we have shown, 
introduced by Ptolemy from political motives. The original text was, 
as a matter of fact, excluded from public worship. Private copies 
were then composed, for the most part, from the official copy of 
Ptolemy, it not being generally known that it did not accord with 
the original text. When a change took place in the political con- 
ditions, and especially after the Maccabean restoration, a healthy 
reaction made itself felt, supported also by continuous fresh emigra- 
tions from Palestine, and people turned again to the original text. 
The Septuagint was made use of in teaching, in lectures, in private 
reading, and in intercourse with heathens” (p. 29). Friedmann has 
not given any historical proof of a single one of these propositions ; 
they are one and all without foundation. 

The author suffers himself to be carried away by entirely modern 
situations and opinions when he assumes the Septuagint to have been 
prepared by order of the king on the ground of political motives. He 
says, pp. 14-15: “This enigma finds its solution in the assumption 
of a pressure from without having been brought to bear on account 
of political motives; which consisted in a desire of Hellenizing the 
Jews and turning them into complete Greeks. This would tend to 
strengthen the Egyptian government, to neutralize their gravitation 
towards Palestine ; otherwise inducements might be held out to 
them from Syria to gain them over to the Syrian schemes. It is 
most likely that Jewish brains may have assisted to cause this idea 
to appear plausible in the eyes of the government. The mode 
adopted in Egypt was to make the Jews feel flattered by it, and 
to make it appear to them as a glorification of their religion, as 
a Kiddush-Hashem. But this is the weakest point in the character 
of the Jews, and the most assailable, for the Jew is vain of his 
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religion. Every one who reads the Bible with open eyes will find 
out this vanity. For this very reason it is quite natural that this 
translation was, from a non-Jewish side, encircled by a halo.” 

I will not enter upon his defence of the genuineness of the Aristeas 
letter on the ground that the opposite opinion, as expressed especially 
by Kénig, in agreement with all scholars, was quite illogical and only 
contained attacks on the Jews (p. 7). It isa pity that a scholar like 
Kénig in Rostock, who takes all possible pains to give a chance to 
Jewish literature also, who has never uttered a word in disparagement 
of the Jews, is met with the innuendo that his conclusion, if expressed 
in the style common in modern times, would sound: “The whole 
story is nothing but a Jewish swindle”’. Friedmann forgets that 
both in ancient times and in the Middle Ages an enormous pseudo- 
epigraphical literature was produced, without exciting much censure 
against the Christians or the Jews. Frankel also declared the letter 
in question as a “pious fraud.” It is true Friedmann asks on p. 11, 
“But why a pious fraud?” It is to be hoped that this is no pia 
Sraus on his part. 

The author’s notion about the extensive use of the Aramaic language 
in Palestine is antiquated. He touches the subject twice. He asserts 
that the Jews had brought the Aramaic language with them from 
Babylon? (p. 57). ‘‘ We see that in later times Aramaic had become 
entirely the popular language by constant immigrations from Babylon, 
and Meturgemans were universally employed for the interpretation 
of the weekly portion” (p. 13). This was the opinion of de Rossi, 
Zunz (Gottesdienstliche Vortrige, p.7 sq.), and others ; an opinion which 
was long since refuted by modern scholars. The Aramaic dialect of 
Palestine was not the East-Aramaic, but the West-Aramaic dialect ; 
and it was impossible for the Babylonian exiles to bring with them 
from the land of their captivity a language that was not spoken 
there at all. For further information about this question, see 
particularly, Kautzsch, Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramdischen (1884), 
p-. 48qq.; Schiirer, Geschichte *, II, p. 8, note 26; Dalman, Grammatik 
des Jiidisch-paldstinensischen Aramdisch, Einleitung, particularly 31-33. 


1 It is painful to find criticism reproached with ‘declaring Tradition 
@ priori to be a swindle and a deception” (p.27). Friedmann often allows 
himself to be carried away by his ardent temperament, e. g. on p. 26, and 
it is to this that we ascribe the biting reflections on Rappoport, Frankel, 
and other scholars that have highly distinguished themselves in learning, 
and I hope that the learned author will not have any followers in this 
particular direction, although he had plenty of predecessors. 

2 Cf. also p. 128, where Friedmann considers Aramaic to have been 
the language of the educated classes in Palestine. 
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The reader is peculiarly impressed in reading further, on p. 57, that 
the idiom imported from Babylon had been “corrupted by the 
Palestinian Sorsi—*D110.” Thus the Palestinian-Aramaic language 
of the land continued to exist, but corrupted by the influence of the 
Babylonian-Aramaic dialect. 

The extent to which the author draws on his imagination can be 
seen on p. 58, where we read literally: “‘We possess a report in the 
Talmud (Sanhedrin, 21 b, in the name of ND 1 or NAP WD), that 
Ezra had intended to deliver the Torah to the people in Aramaic— 
the Hebrew text was to be preserved by the priests in the temple. 
But the Israelites insisted on the original text being delivered to the 
people—wpn pwds nex and ind 3.” Nothing of all this is said 
in the Talmud; there it is said only “that the Torah had been 
revealed the first time in Hebrew writing and in the holy language, 
and the second time, at the time of Ezra, in Assyrian writing and 
Aramaic language ; upon this Israel preferred having Assyrian writing 
and the holy language, leaving the Hebrew writing and Aramaic 
language to the Joliotoi.” This assertion of the Amora is nothing but 
a reproduction in a pleasant form of Tannaitic references, as I have 
shown in Zur Einleitung, pp. 52-57. Friedmann, after having smuggled 
the above statement into the Talmud—another description is unsuit- 
able to this mode of interpretation—takes a bold step forward and 
infers from this Talmudical passage “that the whole of the Aramaic 
translation was already in existence at the time of Ezra’s return 
from Babylon” (ibid. note 2). But even this does not satisfy him, 
and he asserts that this whole proceeding is contained in Neh, viii. 
1,2s8qq. But this is nothing but the passing off of homily for science. 

Having discussed those points of the third chapter that belong 
to the subject dealt with in the first, we now turn to the second 
chapter which deals with Akylas. One would expect here studies 
from the Hexapla, the third column of which contains, as is 
known, the version of Aquila; but no such thing. The author has 
no proper idea either of the fragments that are still extant of 
that version or of the Hexapla. He says, on p. 50: “Only scanty 
remnants of this work (the Hexapla) were preserved in Quotations of 
the Fathers of the Church*. Origen lived after the author, about 
300” (ibid.). It seems that Friedmann had not before him the two 
copious volumes of Field's Hexapla. 


’ Does Friedmann believe, on the ground of a simple assertion in Baba 
Kama, 82a, that Ezra introduced the ten institutions mentioned there ? 
The narrative of an Amora, joo years after the event, cannot be taken 
as historical evidence. 


2 The italics are mine. 
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As to the main questions concerning that version, I consider all. 
conjectures that are proposed without a thorough study of the 
existing fragments as idle talk. A correct judgment about the 
method applied in Aquila’s version and its sources can only be 
arrived at after a systematic comparison of Akylas’s translations with 
the information contained in the Jewish tradition; especially with 
the Tannaite texts as given in Mechilta, Sifre, Sifre Zutta, Sifra, 
in both Talmuds, in the other Midrashim, and in the Targums. I am 
thoroughly convinced that a fresh and complete inquiry of the 
material in the direction designated here, including the question 
which of the Tannaites was chiefly followed by Akylas, would throw 
much light on the subject. I have investigated the divergences 
between Akylas’s first and second version from this point of view, 
but the data at present at hand are too few to make a correct esti- 
mate possible, particularly since in the Jewish tradition also only 
fragments of the Tannaite exegesis are contained. For that which 
was considered as plain commentary found no place in the Talmud, 
in the first place, because it was not controversial, and, in the second 
place, because it was known to every one. But even the researches 
that have hitherto been made ought to be sufficient to prove the 
correctness of the assumption that Akylas translated in Akiba’s 
spirit. For, in the first place, he translates etymologically, and, 
secondly, he translates every syllable and every letter, as was already 
pointed out by Jerome (Epist. 57, ad Pammachium, c. 11 = Vallarsi 
i. 316; the character of Akylas’s version is fully described by Field, 
Hexapla, pp. xvi-xxvii). This method can only have its origin in the 
style of Akiba’s exegesis, which “derives large numbers of Halachot . 
from every little stroke ’’ (Menachot, 29b). The inference, therefore, 
that Aquila had translated in the spirit of R. Akiba, is not merely 
drawn from the fact that he translated the nota accusativi NN with 
cvv, but from the whole method of his hermeneutics. In the face of this 
fact there is no reason whatever to doubt, as Friedmann does (p. 33), 
the accuracy of the statements of the Talmud, j. Kiddushin, i. 1, and of 
Jerome, Comment. in Isaiam, viii. 11, according to which Akylas had 
been a disciple of R. Akiba. For Friedmann holds that the words 
“ Akylas translated before Rabbi Akiba” do not prove that he 
had been his disciple, but that it only showed that theywere con- 
temporaries. But in the note he admits that “the expression DI"N 
sd only expresses that Akylas deported himself in regard to R. Akiba 
like a disciple.” This is playing with the words. If Akylas 
translated before Akiba, it does not only mean that he occasionally 
translated one word, but that he translated frequently, although 
the Talmud had no occasion to communicate several translations. 
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Further, since Akiba did not need a Greek translation of the Bible, 
the phrase “he translated before him” cannot mean anything else 
but that Akylas wished to have the accuracy of his version tested by 
Akiba, a thing which would not very well have been possible without 
a knowledge of Akiba’s method of exegesis. It must also be observed 
that, in the Talmudical sense of the word, a pupil need not be younger 
than the master, a fact very well known to Friedmann, for the word did 
not in those days mean the same as “pupil” in the present day, a 
person who had instruction from his master in the lower, middle, or 
higher school, but the designation applied to any one who went to the 
house of study of a master whom he recognizéd as superior to himself 
and whose lectures he attended. If then Friedmann insists (p. 33) 
that the particle NN had already been interpreted before R. Akiba, 
and that therefore the translation of NN with ocvv does not prove that 
Akylas had been Akiba’s disciple, he disregards, firstly, that the proof 
was not merely based on that translation of N&, but, as we have shown, 
on the whole mode of translation in a scrupulously literary manner, 
of which that translation of NN and the construction of ovv with the 
accusative are merely characteristic instances; and, secondly, that it 
is a long step from the first dawning of an exegetical method to 
its conscious and consistent application. If, on the one hand, 
it must be admitted that all methods of interpretation were not 
invented by R. Akiba, it must be admitted, on the other hand, that 
it was Akiba who referred the laws back to the Bible, in a manner 
that was even admired by Joshua, and assigned through this to the 
scriptural word and all its peculiarities such a significance that 
the thought needs must arise of causing the Greek version also to 
reflect the original text of the Bible’. 

Friedmann conjectures also that “ Aquila’s version owed its origin 
to didactic motives.” ‘He undertook a pedagogical translation, i.e. 
a translation which was to produce an easy understanding of the 
Hebrew word, and a quick mastery of the language” (p. 49). “This 
translation was then introduced in all congregations that were 
ignorant of Hebrew, and was probably used also by parents who 
wished their children to be taught the Bible in Greek” (p. 50). It 
is the same surmise which Friedmann expresses in reference to the 
Aramaic version, namely, that it owed its origin to motives of in- 
structing the youth. In spite of this he assumes the former existence 













































1 Krauss (Festschrift zum 80. Geburtstage Moritz Steinschneiders, p. 150, N. 1) 
en passant also denies all connexion of Akylas’s version with Akiba’s 
exegesis. But he adduces no special reasons for this repudiation of 
2 connexion believed in by all modern scholars. 
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of an Aramaic version of the whole of the Bible, ordained by Ezra, 
which, it is true, had fallen into oblivion (p. 60). In the same way, 
the previously rejected surmise that Akylas’s version owed its existence 
to polemical motives is reinstated, although in different words, by 
a whole series of arbitrary assumptions in reference to that version 
(pp. 49-50), a fact of which any one who reads Friedmann’s essay can 
convince himself. My own opinion is that the overwhelming praise 
which Eliezer and Joshua bestow upon Akylas can only be under- 
stood if the latter's translation was capable of rendering material 
services to the defence of Judaism. A written translation for the use 
of elementary teaching was not needed at that time, the teachers 
being, with few exceptions, in possession of the Hebrew tongue and 
perfectly well read in the Bible. Once the children had mastered 
a rudimentary knowledge of the Bible, the latter was taught them so 
that they knew it by heart. Modern conditions and educational 
machinery must not be transferred to those ancient times. 

Space forbids entering upon other details of that chapter. I 
therefore observe only briefly that in the large note, p. 34, where MON) 
‘NDYyYN is mentioned, a reference to Derenbourg. Essai, p. 314, and 
to Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, I, 63, notes 1 and 2, would have been 
of use to the reader. 

In the third chapter Friedmann is quite at home, and gives several 
noteworthy and new details’. The principal proposition, with which 
I have already indicated my inability to agree, is that Ezra ordained 
a Targum to be made which had fallen into oblivion. His scientific 
courage grows as the author goes along in his inquiry, and thus, on 
p. 81, he is able to describe minutely the historical development of the 
Targumim. He says that ‘since Ezra the Pentateuch was read to 
the congregation in Hebrew and translated into Aramaic. The 
contents of the Pentateuch were interpreted to the people by means 
of the translation. They possessed for this purpose the authorized 
translation, of which already Ezra had made use.” An Aramaic 
translation must, consequently, have existed already before Ezra, 
for it must have taken some time before it acquired authority. Now 
we will admit that a Targum could have been written in a very short 
time and authorized by—we do not know which—authorities. But 
we should like to have even a single historical proof of such 
occurrence. Friedmann holds that DIN AP YNDD is an historical 
proof pointing to Ezra’s time. In this way a proof could be given 
that the weekly portions were already read at the time of Moses. 


1 'V. instances of valuable comparisons, e. g. on p. 62, n. 2; p. 65, n. 1; 
p. 70, n. 2. (Differences between the Massoretic text and the Midrash 
and Targum, &c.) 
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If Friedmann swears by every dictum of an Amora he renounces 
scientific research. 

We only point out the following details. About the names of the 
Jewish-Aramaic, cf. Dalman, l.c., p. 1, where the material is given 
much more completely. The designation WIPN nd means, according 
to Friedmann (p.58), “the language of the Holy One, i. e. the religious 
language,” and is a Hebrew translation of the popular designation 
xyTp ped (Targum Jon. Gen. xi. 1), which again is a shortened 
form for Rvp Mma jw (ibid. xxxi. 57, xlii; 23, and elsewhere). “It 
would be wrong to translate it ‘the holy language,’ for the expression 
is NWP 105, and not WIP rend,” If Friedmann were consistent he 
would, in accordance with this, be obliged to translate W1)pPN ned 
“the language of the sanctuary,” a translation which I remember 
reading in an older author. Both translations are wrong, and 
arise from a misconception of the idiomatic use of the status con- 
structus, which is often applied to express the adjective ; cf. Ex. xvi. 23 
wip Nav, xxii. 30 MIP ‘WIN and many more; in the Concordance 
s.v. Wp. The word Wp is used in the same way in new Hebrew, 
for instance, in the expressions WIPN MN, WIPA °3N3, which clinches 
the question'. We shall therefore be able henceforth to persist in 
translating the expression as “the holy language.’ Jonathan 
may have given in his “language of the sanctuary” a popular 
etymology of the phrase. 

Friedmann says, p. 58, note 1, “ that the Rabbinical Hebrew had its 
origin in Aramaic, as we:shall show later.” That exposition consists 
of an attempt to prove (pp. 67-68), in a few cases, in which Targum 
and Midrash agree, the priority of the Targum, because the word 
in question is of Aramaic origin, e: g. 13, M3, j1, ['3, Fried- 
mann confuses here Targum with Aramaic; he seems to think that 
the Aramaic existed for the Tannaite—as in the present day—only 
in the Targum and not as a living language. The new Hebrew 
language did not originate with the Aramaic, as little as the lan- 
guage of Job arose from the Arabic; the one was only influenced 
and coloured by the other. Surely Friedmann would not maintain 
that whenever the word {39 occurs in the tradition it was always 


? Cf. also Mishna Yadayim, 3; at the end: ‘> Wp orn bw, On an 
wip, cf. Zur Einleitung, 12 sqq., according to the explanation given there the 
translation “divine language” would also be admissible. At any rate 
it is erroneous to lay stress on the substantive and not to translate it 
adjectively. This is also proved by the contrasted expression ‘mn pw) 
(cf. Berliner, Beitrige zur hebrdischen Grammatik in Talmud und Midrasch, 


P- 5). 
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taken from the Targum. As long as there are no proofs to the 
contrary, it must be assumed a@ priori that the Tannaites composed 
the material of their teaching in Hebrew, and spoke Aramaic only 
in their intercourse with the people. They first pronounced their 
opinions in the schools in the new Hebrew language, which they 
then caused to be transferred into Targum for the use of the people. 
This disposes of the author's proof of the age of the extant Targum. 
Friedmann is not very fortunate with his linguistic observations. 
He explains, p. 65, note 1, WM8 139 as INN NII=137, and refers to 
Mechilta, at the commencement, note 1. It is not clear from the 
author’s words whether “MN 157 should be read. However, the 
explanation is wrong. It is true that 12% occurs in Jer.v. 13, but there 
it applies to the Divine speech to the prophet; and Fiirst!, in his 
Hebrew dictionary, translates it “the Speaker, i. e. the Divine Spirit, 
which speaks through the prophet.” In the Mechilta, at the com- 
mencement, and elsewhere it is also only used of the Divine speech. 
Instances ought therefore first to be given of 137 being the same as 
7237, But even then “mx 135 could not be identified with it, 
because its explanation is much more simple. Namely, in many 
passages in the tradition 127 means sentence, theorem, e.g. Aboth, iii. 8: 
42) n2won InN 737 nwn by; vi. 3 mbm we IM PIB NaN WIA 
ms nis DN WINN IT IN NNN It is evident that a P75 is 
divided into mn or into O35, and the latter again into MYM, 
which latter does not necessarily mean “letters,” as is commonly 
assumed, but a part of a nadn or of 134. In the concluding sentence 
"35 corresponds with PiDp. It seems, therefore, that "39 formed 
a subdivision of 7W75, as nada of P75; i.e. when Midrash was con- 
cerned they used to speak of NYY 5 and 035, and when Mishnah 
in a more special sense was mentioned they talked of O'~"5 and 
msdn. But let this be as it may. The meaning of 137 becomes 
clear from Sifre, II, 48. There we read: %& ‘2 105 oon “nbn JD 
43) (wna) nye 4/3, NIwa OPA ’2) 3, DYa OMIT AwSY. We 
see therefore that 135 is a part of a larger whole?; and "NX 137 
is nothing else ; and is quite correctly translated “another word,” or, 
as is usually done, “another explanation.” On p. 55, note 4, we read 


* In Gesenius’ Hebrew Dictionary 137 is not given ; Kimchi, Shorashim, radix 
131, quotes in this sense also ‘1 137 rin (Hos. i. 2) and gives Tseri as the 
vowel. 

? Since pw is never applied to a part of a nw, and the word wim 
is only inserted from the Yalkut, I assume that in our passage opp ‘31 ‘a 
(=n2 ‘21 /2) is a mere repetition of nyrmp ‘ny ‘3. 

302 
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“193 was formed from 03° by transposition and means to learn.” 
Such etymologies are no longer in fashion. 

The last chapter deals with the principal question of the whole 
inquiry ; namely, whether Onkelos and Akylas must be considered as 
one and the same person, or as two persons. The harbinger of modern 
critics, Azarjah de Rossi, maintained, in Meor Enayim, c. 45 (pp. 233- 
239, Vienna), that there were two translators; a Greek translator, 
Akylas (Aquila), and an Aramaic translator, Onkelos. Friedmann 
arrives at the same conclusion. The reasons given by de Rossi in 
support of his new theory are repeated by Friedmann for the purpose 
of upholding the old theory against the new criticism. The historical 
fact is as follows:—(1) The Palestinian sources quote on ten or 
eleven occasions (Friedmann, pp.44-46 ; Steinschneider’sche Festschrift, 
German part, pp. 151sqq.) Greek translations in the name of Akylas 
(ody). (2) The Tosefta and the Babylonian Talmud do not mention 
an Akylas, but an Onkelos, of whom several things are narrated, but 
no translations are quoted. (3) R. Jirmia’s information, given in the 
name of Chija bar Abba, about the Greek version of Akylas in the 
Palestinian Talmud, Megilla, i. 9, occurs, with some alterations, in 
the Babylonian Talmud, Megilla, 3a. (4) The Talmud does not know 
of an Aramaic Targum under the name of Onkelos, and the first 
quotations under this name occur only in the works of the later Gaons 
(Berliner, Targum Onkelos, II, p. 176, note 4). 

Therefore, while Aramaic translations were known in Talmudical 
times, and are frequently quoted in the Talmud, but never under the 
name of Onkelos; and our Aramaic Targum is called the Targum of 
Onkelos only several centuries after the conclusion of the Talmud, 
and is anonymous even to commentators of a later period; there 
remains in support of Onkelos’s authorship of an Aramaic translation 
only the one passage in Megilla, 3a. None of the other data about 
Onkelos mention a version. The answer to the whole question turns 
therefore upon one single passage. Let us compare the two reports. 
In Jerushalmi we read: 37 D>PY ON 8372 ANN Ya AW 
DIN "2a mare $y amie dp pent “9 Ed) aad “9 Nd nnn. 
In Babli the same report runs: 01390 83823 AYN NO NN WOY “A 
pa Sy num: penn “7 ands “3 ap eo gan Didpaw min by 
Sov Sane pa ayn voxdor amar an ‘ap ox deny ja yn. 
A comparison shows that Jerushalmi gives an historical report, for 
Akylas’ version actually exists, although only in fragments, up to the 
present day. The word 7717, as in several passages in traditional 
works, comprises not only the Pentateuch, but the whole Bible (Zur 
Einleitung, p. 16 sqq.). Babli gives the same information, only 
pbypy has become DI>PIN, and MANA oN, mn Sy OWN. The 
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cause of this alteration is obvious. The Babylonians knew no Greek 
translation, they thought therefore of the Aramaic translation, and, 
having heard of Jonathan ben Uziel’s translation of the Prophets, 
they added o'x'2) bw DIN. This addition about the Prophets, as 
well as the narrative of miraculous commotion of the Holy Land, 
shows that this is not an historical report. They would have referred 
the Targum of the Torah also to an older authority if they had not 
possessed a reminiscence about the report of Chija bar Abba. But 
the tradition has already become dimmed, as is evident from the 
circumstance that they made “ Jirmiah, or, as some say, Chija bar 
Abba” from “Jirmiah, in the name of Chija bar Abba.” The 
correctness of the Jerusalemite report is further shown by the circum- 
stance that Chija’s Agadic sentences were most frequently delivered 
by Jirmiah (Bacher, Die Agada der palaestinensischen Amorder, II, 
pp. 178). I consider the whole report of the Babylonian as being of 
a later date, for the question and answer attached to this report 
appear anonymous. All these circumstances lead to the assumption 
that the report in the Babylonian Talmud has its origin in a mis- 
understanding of Chija bar Abba’s words, and therewith collapses 
every historical information about an Aramaic version by Onkelos. 

But Friedmann endeavours also to uphold de Rossi’s opinion, that 
there had been two Onkelos, an older and a younger one. The only 
passage alleged in support of this is Aboda Zara, 11 a, and its parallel 
passages in which it is told that the proselyte Onkelos had burned 
seventy Mana of frankincense in honour of Gamliel I (}pt7 bevbn3) ; 
but this passage is not sufficient for the creation of a second Onkelos. 
Gamliel II must therefore have been meant. It is true, Herzfeld, 
Geschichte, II, p. 61, made the objection that “ it cannot be that the 
younger Gamliel had had such an expensive funeral, because it is 
told of him (Ketubot 8b, Moed Katon, 27 b) that he had ordered that 
he should be buried in as simple a manner as possible.” Friedmann 
attaches great importance to this objection, without considering that 
the burning of frankincense at a funeral was at all events a Pagan, 
and not a Jewish custom. Even if it were Gamliel I, Onkelos must 
have been induced to do what he did by his Pagan notions. If, 
therefore, he could act in a way opposed to Jewish usage, he also 
might have disregarded Gamliel’s injunction against luxury at 
funerals. 

I think that even after this most recent essay on the subject we 
may retain the identity of Akylas and Onkelos, as also the other 
results of modern inquiry discussed here, which are no glittering 
hypotheses against which youthful students ought to be warned, as 
Friedmann avers at the end of his essay. I felt more anxious to 
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subject the opinions expressed in this essay to a searching investi- 
gation because I, in common with so many others, have a high 
regard for M. Friedmann’s achievements in all fields connected with 
the history and elucidation of Jewish literature. 
Lupwie BLav. 
Budapest. 


RATNER’S “SEDER OLAM RABBAH.” 


nav aby VD, Die grosse Weltchronik. Nach Handschriften und Druck- 
werken herausgegeben und mit kritischen Noten und Erklirungen 
versehen, von B. RATNER. (Wilna, 1897.) 


I NOTICED some time ago in this QUARTERLY (J. Q. R., VII, 348) 
the excellent introduction by Herr Ratner. I am happy to see 
now the text of this ancient chronicle, edited by the same author, 
with the variants of the MSS. and quotations from Talmudic litera- 
ture. These supply the variations of the Munich MS. of the Talmud, 
which we could not furnish for the text of the Seder Olam in the 
Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, II, pp. 26-67. Herr Ratner has thus 
filled up a lacuna, besides adding many quotations from printed 
books, bearing upon our subject. I should have liked to see a table 
of abbreviations of the titles of the works quoted, which many readers 
will find a difficulty in deciphering, more especially as Ratner’s work 
will remain for a long time the standard edition. Perhaps a table of 
abbreviations might be published separately. 


BACHER’S “EXEGESIS OF MAIMONIDES.” 


Die Bibelexegese Moses Maimiini’s, von Prof. Dr. WILHELM BACHER, 
Budapest, 1896. (Jahresbericht der Landes-Rabbinerschule, 1895- 
1896.) 

Pror. BACHER is indefatigable ; his minimum yearly production 
is a volume of essays or the equivalent. The present monograph of 
176 pages is an instalment of the programme for the year 1891-1892, 
with the title of Die Bibelexegese der jiidischen Religionsphilosophen 
des Mittelalters vor Maimini. Both are interesting by themselves, as 
well as separately; it is to be hoped that it will be continued some 
other time, so as to have the subject complete. Our author is well 
known for accuracy in his statements, depending on texts and 
expanding them until the meaning comes forth by itself. He calls 
as his witnesses the very words of Maimonides, be it in Arabic or in 
Hebrew, for Prof. Bacher is master of both languages. By this 
learned method Maimonides’ exegesis, if we may call it so, becomes 
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palatable in its mystico-philosophical garb. The matter is comprised 
in the following chapters :—(1) the study of the Bible ; (2) allegorical 
exegesis; (3) anthropomorphic expressions in the Bible; (4) the 
different rules of exegesis; (5) the exegesis of the Midrashim; 
(6) that of the Targams; (7) explanation of words, viz. the synonyms, 
homonyms and metaphors, verbs and their derivatives, &c.; (8) the 
names of God; (9) angels; (10) prophecy and the prophets; (11) the 
theory of visions; (12) miracles, the revelation on Sinai; (13) Divine 
providence, free-will; (14) the biblical commandments, and the 
reasons for them; (15) the biblical narratives; (16) on Gen.i; 
(17) on Ezek. i; (18) on the book of Job; (19) explanation of special 
passages of the Bible ; (20) the Hebrew language, and the language 
of the Mishna; (21) sources of Maimonides’ philology and exegesis, 
supposed exegetical writings by him. The last two chapters are the 
sections which will be most useful to students of the Hebrew language. 
The reference to other exegetes and grammarians is exhaustive, and 
very valuable for those interested in Jewish theology as it appears in 
the Bible. The style is clear and concise, a rare talent possessed by 
Prof. Bacher. The subject is thoroughly treated and, I believe, in 
a lasting manner, so that this study of Maimonides will remain for 
generations. Prof. Bacher has now supplied the preface to the 
Dalalat, which Munk intended to write if he ‘had lived out his time. 
I congratulate the author on having satisfied a want. 


HEBREW WRITINGS IN AMERICA. 


1. RABBINIC literature was transplanted to America by my lamented 
friend, Dr. A. Kohut. Besides his own monographs on Yemen MSS. 
(see J. Q. R., III, p. 620, and V, pp. 338 sqq.), he stimulated Dr. Mar- 
golis to follow him (J. Q. R., V, pp. 340 sqq.). I am happy to 
state that the tradition will continue, and, curious ‘to say, even 
American immigrants are carrying on the practice of writing in 
Hebrew. The following monographs reached me by the kindness of 
the authors :—(a) Concerning the biography of Leon (Judah) Modena, 
by Nehemiah Samuel Libowitz, with the title of S11 ATS ANT 4 
WVI¥1 NWI (Wien, 1896); (b) additional notes by the well-known 
M. Friedmann, by Judge Sulzberger in Philadelphia; (c) by Dr. H. 
Brody, Berlin, edited by the author of (a), Newark, New York. 

2. The well-known traveller, E. Deinard, issued a catalogue of MSS. 
and books in the possession of Judge M. Sulzberger, mentioned above 
(Newark, 1896). No.9 of the MSS. is the "YY wD, of which it is 
not yet certain if it is another redaction of the Swan wD. 
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HESSELING’S “NEO-GREEK PENTATEUCH.” 


Les cing livres de la loi (le Pentateuque): traduction en néo-grec publiée 
en caractéres hébratques a Constantinople en 1547, transcrite et 
accompagnée d’une introduction, d'un glossaire et d’un facsimile, par 
D. C. HEssELING (Leiden and Leipzig, 1897, 8vo). 


ONLY very few learned Jews in the Occident knew that there existed 
a printed translation in modern Greek in Hebrewcharacters, with vowel- 
points, and yet it exists in eight copies, as far as I know at present. 
This translation, together with that in Spanish, was most likely 
intended for the schools to which the Greek Jews went, and for the 
exiles from Spain, not for the synagogue, since the prophetic lessons are 
promised on the title-page in the same volume. In this century of philo- 
logical research, the Jewish-Greek is sure not to escape notice. Indeed, 
M. Legrand in Paris, and M. Lazaro Belleli of Corfu, have drawn 
attention to the printed Greek Pentateuch, and our author, in the 
present volume, not only publishes the Hebraeo-Greek text in Greek 
characters, but gives a preface which is exhaustive in all respects, 
in three chapters. I. On the polyglot Bible of Constantinople, and 
the description of it (giving more detail than M. Belleli), the number 
of copies’ of the Constantinople edition and the places where it is 
found. Dr. Hesseling follows the copy of the Rabbinical school in 
Breslau, where are found printers’ corrections which are not found 
in the others. This kind of correction, to be found in one 
copy and not in another, is not uncommon in the sixteenth 
century. When a mistake was shown to the printer, he did not 
re-issue the sheet, but had it corrected. In the second chapter, 
Dr. Hesseling treats of the writing of Greek in Hebrew characters. 
III. treats of the fidelity of the translation, and of foreign words in 
the Jewish-Greek translation, viz. Latin and Romance, Slav and 
Turkish, dialects borrowed from the nations among whom the Jews 
dwelt. In the fourth chapter, our author treats of grammatical 
peculiarities in the Graeco-Jewish dialect, which are mostly derived 
from the Jonah MS. in the Bodleian Library and that of Bologna. 
This text, as well as some others written in Hebrew characters, will, 
I hope, be prepared for the press by the help of our author, and then 
we shall have an apparatus criticus for the Jewish-Greek dialect in 
the Middle Ages. The reproduction in Greek characters, from the 
Hebrew in the Constantinople edition, follows, with variants from 
the editions mentioned above. 
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P.S.—Since the above was in type, M. Belleli, who came to Oxford to 
examine the Hebraeo-Greek Pentateuchs in the Bodleian Library, has 
called my attention to certain slips in transcription in Dr. Hesseling’s 
edition. For instance, in segolate proper names the second « is 
wrongly omitted, as ‘Iép6, Médy, Heprs, for NB, 2B, 78. In Gen. 
xlix. 16 and 17, Dr. Hesseling takes the proper name }7 for the Greek 
conjunction drav, thus destroying the sense of both passages. In 
Num. xxx he gives ¢yapice several times for ¢urddive (8°29) through 
misreading 3 as 3 and 7 as 1 in the Hebraeo-Greek text. Again we 
find air) (83) for uiroi (DM) as well as épuye for émiye, pan for min 
and vice versa. In Gen. xxx. 8 the editor reads doe where the 
Hebrew (33) shows ddre to be correct. Most of these faults might 
have been avoided if Dr. Hesseling had been assisted by a Hebrew 
scholar when engaged in preparing his text. 


BUBER’S “AGADATH ESTHER.” 


NDN NWN. Agadische Abhandlungen zum Buche Ester nach einer 
Handschrift aus Jemen, mit Vergleichungen einer zweiten Jemener 
Handschrift aus der Oxforder Bibliothek, Cod. e. 57, zum ersten Male 
herausgegeben und mit Anmerkungen versehen, von SOLOMON BUBER. 
(Krakau, Fischer, 1897.) 


THE well-known critical editor of Midrashim continues his very 
useful work with a Midrash on the book of Esther according to a 
Yemen compilation. I regret to find by his dedication that he has 
lately lost his son Meir, born in 1850; may God console and continue 
to him strength to pursue his learned work, more especially in the 
publication of the Yalkut Makhiri on the Psalms, which is in 
preparation. The present Midrash is carefully edited, as Buber’s 
editions usually are, from two Yemen MSS., the one in his own 
possession and the other in the Bodleian Library. Both were 
written in the seventeenth century; the second is the more complete. 
The compiler made use of the Talmud and the usual Midrashim, 
except those of the Rabbd; the Midrash Abba Gorion (see Buber's 
ed. Wilna, 1886) occurs only in the Oxford MS. Many unknown 
Midrashic pieces occur in the Yemen MS. The date of the com- 
pilation of the present Midrash, says Herr Buber, is difficult to fix; 
all one can say is that the compiler used Alfasi’s and Maimonides’ 
writings, both of which indeed were frequently copied in Yemen. 
It seems to me that the work was compiled in the fourteenth 
century at the earliest; in that century many such compilations 
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were made, among others the famous Midrash hag-Gadol. The com- 
mentary on the text is as full as those which Buber appended to his 
edition of the Tanhumd, Pesikta, and minor Midrashim, which he has 
so ably edited. The place at which the Oxford MS. was written is, 
according to Buber, wtp *33 j¥N, which he explains as NYI¥. The 
right reading, however, is WONMP 23 j¥N, a name which I do not 
find in the Index Geographicus to D. H. Miiller’s edition of Al- 
Hamdani’s Geographie der Arabischen Halbinsel. 


GROSS'S “GALLIA JUDAICA.” 


Gallia Judaica : dictionnaire géographique de la France d’aprés les sources 
rabbiniques, par HENRI GROSS ; traduit sur le manuscrit de auteur 
par Moise Biocuw. Paris, 1897 (Léopold Cerf, Paris). 


SrncE I have had the pleasure of knowing Dr. Gross, Rabbi at 
Augsburg (Bavaria), and that is more than thirty years, he has been 
working at the history of the French Rabbis in the north of France. 
His results he communicated mostly to the Monatsschrift (Frankel- 
Gritz), and also a few to the Revue des Etudes Juives. The results of 
his labours and researches are now put down in his present important 
works. He, or rather his translator from the German into French, 
classifies the matter under three heads—namely, (1) the identification 
of all the French gevgraphical names mentioned in Rabbinical 
literature of the Middle Ages; (2) a notice of the history of the Jews 
in the places or provinces indicated by such names; (3) a literary 
notice of the Rabbis and Jewish writers who were born in, or bore 
the name of such places. Our author shows how difficult it is to 
identify the geographical names in Jewish writers, since they are 
sometimes corruptly quoted, or in other cases are written in the 
ancient form, e.g. N?'272 Worms, P38 York. Attempts were made 
to identify French geographical names by Zunz, Carmoli, by the 
regretted Isidor Loeb, as well as by the writer of this review, the last 
being still in MS. Our author does not mention the difficulties con- 
cerning towns caused by a Hebrew translation of the name, e.g. ‘2313 
from Estella (see p. 52) MOI, not identified yet (p. 20). As to 
mistranscription, a better instance would have been Troyes in 
Champagne, transliterated rightly Yb, which became later YD, 
and was taken for Trees (Treviso in Italy). Dr. Gross plucked up 
courage to publish his interesting volume under the auspices of the 
Société des Etudes Juives. His method is the following :—the names of 
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the town or locality according to the Hebrew alphabet, with the name 
in Latin, Old and Middle French, followed by the present name and 
the department in which it is now situated. An example will explain 
better. Article I, “MDDWIN Autumn. En vieux francais Austiun, en 
Latin Augustodunum. Ville de Bourgogne, Département de Saéne- 
et-Loire.” The historic evidence is that, in a document of 1300, 
a certain Salemin d’Autun is mentioned. No Rabbinic School is 
known in this town. In the following article, which treats of Avignon, 
there follow, after the historical facts, the names of rabbis who 
resided and held schools in it. Thus, Dr. Gross’s work is a kind of 
history of Jewish literature. Of course, our author had to take 
a great part of his data from Vols. XXVII and XXXI of the Histoire 
Littéraire de la France; of the latter, our author seems not to have 
had time or opportunity to make adequate use. 

The arrangement of the towns and localities in Gallia ought to 
contain the Rhine, which we do not find in Dr. Gross’s book, while 
York (P1 3s), strange to say, is comprised among the localities of 
Gallia. 

Dr. Gross had no opportunity of continuing his researches into 
MSS., as he had begun, and there .are many lacunae. But such 
difficult studies cannot become exhausted. The old geography itself 
is not yet on a firm basis. An important feature in Dr. Gross’s 
interesting studies are the many formulae of letters of divorce, which 
not only mention the localities, but also the river or rivers near it. 
The MSS. of Paris (Nat. Lib.), not very skilfully described, have many 
names of localities mentioning the transfer of them from one person 
to another, omitted in the catalogue by Zotenberg. The same is the 
case with the MSS. of the Vatican, Parma, Vienna, and many minor 
collections. For general purposes in Jewish literature this work will 
be found useful, more especially for the ample index at the end 
(1) of the geographical names in Hebrew which are found in the book ; 
(2) of names of persons and families which are not found in the pre- 
ceding index; (3) of the names of persons, towns, and countries; 
(4) of Hebrew works made use of; (5) of abbreviations; (6) of 
Hebrew books quoted; (7) works in other languages. 


MINOR LITERATURE. 


I. A NEw edition of the Massorah zum Onkelos (first issue in the 
Isr. Letterbode, edited by the late M. Roest), by Dr. 8S. LANDAUER, 
with additions from the MS. Vat. 448, according to Dr. Berliner’s 
copy. I think that the monograph will be welcomed by students of 
the Targums. 
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II. The Biography of Joseph Caro, according to the documents, by 
H. D. FrrEDBERG (Drobitsch, 1896). 


III. A new monthly with the title of nbwn, I,1. Rather popular 
than learned ; no new documents (Berlin). 


IV. “The Jews in China,” by M. NoroLLan, in the Jewish 
Missionary, where the author tries to explain the Persian in their 
prayer-books (see J. Q. R., VIII, 123 and 362). 

A, NEUBAUER. 


WIJNKOOP’S “HEBREW SYNTAX.” 


Manual of Hebrew Syntax, by the Rev. J. D. Wijnkoop, translated by 
the Rev. Dr. C. VAN DEN BIESEN. (London, 1897.) 


WHETHER this Manual of Hebrew Syntax supplies a real want, as 
stated in the preface, or not, it has its merits, and will undoubtedly 
prove useful to all who will seek instruction at its hand. The author 
is devoted to the study of the Hebrew language with zeal and success. 
Of his several writings, I will only mention the learned and interesting 
treatise on the retrogression of the accent (ADIN 9397). For the 
present Manual the author claims no originality, except with regard 
to the treatment of the infinitive and the participle of the verb. 
He adopted “a simpler theory, arising from their unique twofold 
character, of verbum and nomen.” The treatment is, in fact, simple 
and comprehensive. The two forms of the infinitive, the absolute 
and the construct, are rightly treated together in one and the same 
chapter. As, however, the two forms are not quite identical, and 
a certain difference exists between them, there being cases in which 
only the one, and other cases'in which only the second form can be 
used, a paragraph might have been introduced on the right use 
of either form of the infinitive. On the other hand, the rules might 
have been simplified, if they had been developed more systematically 
from the properties of the verbal noun. E. g. the use of the infinitive 
instead of the finite verb is treated in two separate paragraphs, viz. 
(a) when preceded, and (b) when not preceded, by «# finite verb. 
Unless the author intended to give two different explanations, the 
division is purposeless. On p. 44, Rem. 1, the author explains the 
use of the T'Ny without vav conversive, where a past tense is required, 
by assuming an extension of the force of a vav before another verb which 
precedes or follows. A similar explanation is therefore expected with 
regard to the use of the infinitive in the place of a finite verb. Here 
the force of the finite element in one verb may likewise be extended to 
other verbs. Such an explanation would apply to most of the instances 
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quoted by the author. Although the finite verb in Hebrew combines 
the idea of the root and that of the determining, finite elements 
in one word, the two ideas are separable in the mind of the speaker, 
and the finite part may serve also to determine other verbs. In this 
manner, the force of the sign for the third person in the singular, 
and the past tense of 337%) (Gen. xli. 43), “and he caused to ride,” 
is extended to the infinitive fin) “and he set.” The two infinitives 
bin) (Num. xv. 35) and niby’s (Esther i iii. 13) belong to class b; in 
class a they are out of place. 

The instances quoted from the Bible should have been translated 
literally, in accordance with the rule which they serve to illustrate. 
If this had been done, the author would not have quoted the sentence 
sion praxd visy D3 “also to punish the righteous is not good” 
(Prov. xvii. 26), as an illustration of an infinitive employed “as a pure 
substantive without the grammatical character of the verb.” It is 
possible that this mistake is the translator's fault, and not that of the 
author. It would rather seem that the latter had a special object 
in the selection of the examples; he probably desired at the same 
time to give his interpretation of difficult biblical passages. Thus 
he illustrates the use of the infinite Kal for emphasizing a verb of 
another conjugation, by the sentence JFWP WN AMY (Hab. iii. 9). 
But if he adheres to the rendering of the A.V., he must discover 
in this instance a difference in the roots, in addition to that of the 
conjugation; 7" being infinitive Kal of MY, and WYN future Niphal 
of NY. The possibility of both forms being of the same conjugation 
(Kal) and of the same root ("Y) escaped him altogether. A few 
more instances of this kind: MWxM (Eccles. vii. 26) is quoted as an 
example of the use of the definite article in the sense of “all,” 
although the determining relative sentence which follows clearly 
indicates that Koheleth only speaks of the wicked woman, and not 
of all women. The addition of a pleonastic pronoun in apposition 
to a noun is exemplified by the following sentence : Soap? TW boy 
PM WH] DIT (Gen. ii. 19); the pronoun , though masculine, is 
assumed to be in apposition to 7M WB), which is feminine ; but as, 
according to ver. 7, DUN and 7° WB) are identical, it is but natural 
that the same should be assumed forver.19. O%,as a rule, intwsdnces 
the second part of a double question; but exceptionally it takes the 
place of 0. Such an exception the author finds in Is. xxix. 16: 
avn aye “1OhT-ON “shall the potter be counted as clay?” This 
translation is not according to the Massoretic text, and besides, it is 
doubtful whether we have here a question at all (comp. A. V.), and 
if we have, it may be the second part of a double question. 
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The double negation in 8¥D} YY) WR bap (Eccles. iii. 11) is by no 
means necessarily intended “to strengthen the negation,” as the 
author believes ; it may be equal to the Latin “fieri non potest quin” 
(comp. J. Q. R., I, p. 36, note 4). 

The second chapter, for which the author claims originality, 
contains the rules concerning the use of the participle. Like the 
infinitive, the participle is considered as a noun, and is frequently 
placed by the side of the subject without the copula; the latter 
must be supplied, and its tense and person must be determined by the 
context. It is, however, not necessary that the same tense should 
be supplied which the preceding or following verb has. All possible 
cases are enumerated, and illustrated by numerous examples. 

For the other chapters of the book no originality is claimed; they 
are in treatment and arrangement similar to the corresponding 
sections of the ordinary text-books of the Hebrew Grammar. One 
point may, however, be noticed. There is a peculiar wavering 
between the old and the new nomenclature of the tenses and the 
vav which modifies their meaning. The author seems to follow the 
rule recommended by Koleleth: 7) man Sx mm py ma ineny nv. 
Instead of the English terms, he has the Hebrew 13Y and ‘'ny, 
translated in parenthesis by actio perfecta and' actio imperfecta. The 
Latin agrees with the modern “perfect” and “imperfect”; the 
Hebrew with the old and more correct “past” and “ future.” 
The same wavering is noticed with regard to the vav before the 
finite verb; it is called vav conversive, but its force to effect 
a change of the tense is not openly admitted. 

Notwithstanding these few criticisms I recommend the book to 
students of the Hebrew language ; it testifies. not only to the author's 
perfect mastery of the Hebrew Grammar, but also to his skill in 
explaining and teaching its peculiarities, 

M. FRIEDLANDER. 


ST. WILLIAM OF NORWICH. 


“The Life and Miracles of St. William of Norwich,” by Thomas of 
Monmouth. Edited by A. JEssopp and M.R.James. (Cambridge: 
Pitt Press.) 

THIS admirably edited book is notwithstanding in some way 
a disappointment. This is in no sense due to the editors, who have 
performed their respective tasks with a skill and thoroughness which 
might have been anticipated from two such experts as Canon 
Jessopp and Dr. James, The text of the unique MS. discovered 
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under romantic: conditions has been edited with such care that 
scarcely a single passage has been left doubtful, and the translation 
is both faithful and readable, while the notes and introduction give 
almost all the supplementary information the reader could desire. 
The document thus restored to us-is full of interest to the student of 
English history, and even more so to the few interested in Anglo- 
Jewish history. It must always remain a memorable monument 
of English scholarship, and would add, if that were possible, to the 
reputation of its distinguished editors. 

But, from the particular point of view in which the book must 
be regarded in these pages, it fails to satisfy the expectations which 
its discovery raised. One had hoped for a flood of light on the social 
conditions of the Jews of. the time, a period for which we have 
scarcely any temporary record. Instead of this, there are but 
a couple of Jews mentioned by name; and what is said of them 
and the other Jews, apart from their connexion with the so-called 
martyrdom, is not particularly significant or instructive. But, above - 
all, we are disappointed in the hope that this publication would 
throw full light upon the circumstances attending the death of 
the boy William, and the rise of the myth of the Blood Accusation 
which has had such fatal and tragic results ever since. It is true 
that, as will be seen, the volume shows the flimsy character of 
the evidence on which the local Church, if not the Papacy, accepted 
the theory of martyrdom. It shows how frail are the foundations on 
which this huge structure of malice and hatred has been erected, but 
the very failure of evidence makes it more difficult to understand the 
rise of the myth, and, though we may guess, we cannot be certain as 
to whom we are to credit with its erection. 

In the first place, the book, though seemingly at first sight 
a@ contemporary record of the facts, turns out to be written by 
a stranger who was not in Norwich at the time of the alleged 
martyrdom, and even his account was composed nearly thirty years 
after the event. For the author of The Life and Passion of William 
of Norwich, was one Thomas of Monmouth, who appears to have 
been transferred to Norwich somewhere about 1150, six years later 
than the death of the little lad. He was thus absent from Norwich 
during the whole time when any sort of investigation was made into 
the disappearance of the boy William, and all he reports to us is 
based on hearsay evidence of the most unsubstantial character. Nor 
are his motives in compiling the book above suspicion. His position 
in his monastery was that of sacrist to the martyr, some of whose 
relics he confesses to have stolen. It was therefore to his direct 
interest to enhance the sanctity of the particular services on which he 
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was engaged; and it is for this reason that he enlarges much more: 
upon the miracles than upon the martyrdom. 

Nor were the sources from which Thomas got his hearsay evidence 
less disinterested than himself. For it appears that when the lad’s 
body was discovered by one Henry of Sprowston, on Saturday, 
March 26, 1144, which was the first day of Passover in that year, 
he did not even take the trouble to carry the body to Norwich, and 
only returned on the following (Easter) Monday to give it casual 
burial. The first suggestion of a “martyrdom” comes from the 
relatives of the boy, who had missed him in the interim. The family 
afterwards told a curious story, given by Thomas, to account for 
the absence of the lad from their house. On Monday, March 21, 
a mysterious emissary had induced the boy’s mother, a widow, to let 
him go to become a scullion to the Archdeacon of Norwich. This does 
not agree with another statement which emanated from the family that 
the boy was seen to enter the Jews’ quarter. At any rate, it was not 
till nearly a week after the boy had left his mother’s house that his 
uncle, bis brother, and his cousin, go out to Thorpe Wood to see if the 
boy whose body had been discovered and already buried, was their 
little relative. Then follows a most remarkable circumstance. 
When they removed the earth which had been thrown lightly upon 
the body it was distinctly seen by them to move twice. This renders 
it extremely probable that the boy, when found on the Saturday, was 
not dead at all, but in some cataleptic fit. This is strongly confirmed 
by the fact, noticed at the time, that there were no signs of decompo- 
sition about the body, though, if he had been “murdered” on the 
preceding Wednesday, almost a week had elapsed. The same idea, 
indeed, seems to have occurred to the spectators of this striking 
incident, the boy's own relatives. Yet they took no steps to 
resuscitate him, but, merely satisfying themselves with his identity, 
covered the body up again. It is thus probable that the true authors 
of the death of William of Norwich were his own relatives. Shortly 
afterwards, Godwin Sturt, the boy’s uncle, in open synod of the 
diocese, accuses the Jews of having murdered little William, and it is 
at once seen what ecclesiastical capital can be made out of such an 
accusation. Aimar, Prior of Lewes Priory, at once begs the body for 
his own priory, and that at once draws the attention of the Norwich 
authorities to the valuable property they might possess in the lad’s 
remains. They refuse Aimar's request, and give the body burial in 
the monks’ cemetery. The boy’s relatives also find their account in 
the sanctity which little William had acquired. His brother Robert 
obtained a post in the monastery on the strength of his connexion 
with the martyr, and his mother had ultimately the distinction of 
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being buried in the monks’ cemetery, much to the scandal of the 
more sober-minded of the monks. Godwin, the boy’s uncle, traded 
for years on the possession of a gag with which he alleged the boy 
had been gagged by the Jews. Later on, the same Godwin seemed 
to have done a thriving trade in providing sacred candles for 
believers in the martyrdom of St. William. There is a very 
significant passage on page 192 of this volume in which Godwin, 
before allowing the teazle or gag to be used, demands to know from 
@ poor woman what offering she had brought to obtain his help. It 
was thus, undoubtedly, to Godwin Sturt’s interest that the death of 
the boy William should be interpreted as a case of martyrdom, and it 
is significant that the whole accusation comes from him in the first 
instance. 

When the accusation was brought against the Jews before the 
Sheriff, he, in accordance with all the law of the time, refused to 
submit them to the jurisdiction of the Dean and Chapter of Norwich ; 
they had the right to be judged by the King and his judges. They 
were then asked to submit themselves to ordeal, to which they 
seemed willing, but only demanded a delay, as was natural, con- 
sidering the inflamed passions of the mob. The delay was refused 
them, and the whole of the Jewry of Norwich was taken into the 
castle for protection. No attempt at any legal proceedings against 
them was ever afterwards made, a most significant proof to my mind 
of their entire innocence. The editors have, I think, missed a point 
with regard to the attitude of the Sheriff towards the Jews. If they 
had been guilty of murder, it was as much his interest to convict them 
of it as it was to the interest of the boy’s relatives to prove a martyr- 
dom. One of the earliest items relating to Jews in the Pipe Rolls 
refers to the enormous fine of 2,000 marks paid by the Jews of 
London for killing a man. The Sheriff would have been able to pay 
the whole ferm of his county if he could have convicted the Jews of 
Norwich of murder. The fact that the Sheriff and his brother were 
afterwards shown to be deeply indebted to the Jews was another 
proof that it was not from motives of interest that the Sheriff 
defended the Jews, and persisted in declaring their innocence. 

The evidence against them which Thomas of Monmouth was 
enabled to scrape together is indeed of the flimsiest possible 
character. The lad was said to have been seen by a cousin of his 
entering the house of a Jew named Eleazer, afterwards murdered by 
one of his debtors. That fact is just possible, though the family 
source of the statement renders it somewhat suspicious. Then 
a Christian woman, name not given, is said to have caught sight 
of the boy, crucified, through a chink in the door, and to have 
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supplied hot water for washing of the body. But this unnamed 
witness was never produced in any of the proceedings, and readers 
of Silas Marner will remember how rustic witnesses get to believe 
they have seen whatever they have been asked if they have seen. 
On the other hand, there is a touch of verisimilitude about the hot 
water which Jews use to bathe dead bodies. Next there is the 
statement of one Aelward Ded, that he had met some Jews carrying 
the corpse in a sack to Thorpe Wood. This statement was only made 
on his deathbed five years afterwards, when Ded explained his inter- 
mediate silence by threats from the Sheriff, though the said Sheriff 
had been then dead three years. Now the finding of the body in 
Thorpe Wood is to my mind one of the strongest points against 
any connexion of the Jews with the deed. Thorpe Wood is on the 
opposite side of the town from the Jewry, and to convey the body 
there the Jews would have had to pass through the whole of the 
English burg, whereas it would have been much easier for them to 
have deposited the body in the grove on their side of the town. If 
Aelward Ded did actually make such a deathbed confession, it is 
almost the sole hint we have of the true author of the mischief which 
threw little William into a state of catalepsy. If the family story 
was true that William had gone as scullion to the Archdeacon of 
Norwich, that would, at any rate, account for the boy being in 
Thorpe Wood. Finally, we have the statement of Theobald, 
a renegade Jew of Cambridge, that it was the custom among Jews 
to sacrifice a boy for Passover in some European city fixed by lot. 
and that the lot, which had been taken at Narbonne, had fallen upon 
Norwich. It is this statement that is the foundation of the myth of 
the Blood Accusation. 

I observe that Mr. Zangwill, in reviewing the book, cast 
doubt on the very existence of this Theobald of Cambridge, but 
there is one point in his so-called statement which could scarcely 
have been invented by Thomas, for the latter was not likely to have 
known that Narbonne was the chief seat of Jewish learning at the 
time. Our editors have a suggestion that the only previous case 
known of Jews murdering a Christian lad, and mentioned by Socrates, 
the ecclesiastical historian, was possibly part of a Purim frolic. 
Now I should imagine that the statement which Thomas puts into 
Theobald’s mouth might have been a wilful misunderstanding of 
some such reference. On his part, Theobald may have stated that 
the Jews pretended to hang boys as Haman, but really in mockery of 
Christ. Both Thomas and William's family would have found it to 
their interest to describe it as a custom of the Jews to hang Christian 
boys in mockery of Christ. Altogether there seem two alternative 
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explanations of the facts, as far as we can extract them out of 
the mixture of hearsay and concoction given us by Thomas of 
Monmouth. Either the lad William really became a scullion of the 
Archdeacon, and fell into a cataleptic fit while taking a walk in 
Thorpe Wood, perbaps on being frightened by the appearance of 
Aelward Ded, or he fell into the fit while visiting Eleazer’s house in 
the Jewry, and the Jews, in fear of complications, removed his body 
to Thorpe Wood. Against the former supposition is the absence of 
any evidence that he ever did make his appearance in the Arch- 
deacon’s house; against the latter view is the unlikelihood of the 
Jews carrying the lad’s body right across the city when they could 
just as easily have deposited it just outside the Jewry. The editors 
seem inclined on the whole to think that something was done to the 
boy by the Jews either by accident or in some grim jest. But they 
have not taken into account the difficulty of the place of discovery, if 
the Jews had anything to do with it, nor do they attach sufficient 
significance to the probability of the boy being alive even on the 
Easter Tuesday, though they appear to think it probable (p. lxix). 
The difficulty of the whole case is, as the editors observe, attribution 
of the crime, if it was a crime, as a ritual murder to the Jews. If the 
myth had already been in existence, one could easily understand it 
being applied afresh to the Norwich Jews with the disappearance of 
the lad William. Now the myth was started by William’s family, 
who were all ecclesiastics. The boy’s body is found, with the head 
shaven or tonsured, and with marks of punctures by thorns, on the 
Saturday after Good Friday. The probability of some form of cruci- 
fixion having been gone through with the body is considerably raised 
by this fact, if we can trust to it. Now, if Jews resorted to such 

@ measure, it could only be out of mere wanton cruelty and hatred ; 

but cannot we imagine fanatical Christians, of a low degree of 
culture, deriving from their crass views about the crucifixion that 

salvation will be brought down upon a lad and his family by under- 

going the form of crucifixion on Good Friday? Cases have been 

known even of men committing suicide by crucifying themselves, 

and it is a well-known principle of folklore that the folk-mind 

considers a form as good as the reality. Suppose such an idea to have 

existed in William’s family, suppose them to have gone through the 

form of crucifixion with the little lad on Good Friday, and a cataleptic 

fit to have supervened while the poor little lad was on the cross, almost 

all the facts of the case would be explained. The lies told by the 

family to account for his disappearance, the attribution by the family 
to the Jews of an idea which would be unfamiliar and repugnant to 
the Jews, but quite familiar and natural to themselves, the tonsured 
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scalp, the discovery the day after Good Friday in Thorpe Wood, near 
the boy's own home, the callousness with which no attempt was made 
to resuscitate the boy after rumours had been spread about attri- 
buting his disappearance to the Jews, and the absence of any 
pressure on the part of the family to bring the Jews to any form 
of trial involving the taking of evidence. One can also understand 
from this point of view how the family would attempt to get from 
some converted Jew or other some plausible support for their con- 
cocted accusation. On the whole this suggestion seems to me to 
account for more of the facts than the view favoured by our editors 

that the lad had fallen a victim to some ill-treatment on the part 
of the Jews. This does not account for the crucial difficulty of the 
whole question, the rise of the myth; for one does not see why 
William's family, in that case, did not accuse the Jews of murder 
pure and simple. If they had themselves attempted some form of 
crucifixion-ritual, with which they would be perfectly familiar, why 
should they have attributed it to the Jews ? 

On the whole the probabilities, to my mind, are that the lad 
William of Norwich was not directly murdered by any one, but fell 
into a cataleptic fit while undergoing the form of crucifixion at the 
hands of his own relatives, who thought they were increasing his and 
their sanctity by going through the process with him which, to their 
minds, had brought salvation and sanctity to the whole world. 
When the mock crucifixion seemed to have turned into a real one, 
owing to the boy's fit, they determined to remove suspicion from 
themselves by attributing to the Jews a travesty of the feeling in 
their own mind. William was indeed a martyr, but a martyr to 
Christian, not to Jewish, bigotry. 

The fact that the boy was alive when reburied by his relatives 
throws, to my mind, a flood of light upon the whole problem. 
Whoever shaved his head, and crowned him with thorns, and gagged 
him, must have done so without any ultimate intention of finally 
silencing him by murder. They must therefore have had confidence 
in being able to preserve the boy’s silence, even after he had been 
released from the cross, supposing him to have gone through some 
form of crucifixion. Now the Jews could have had no hold upon the 
boy, and would have been obliged to have silenced him by murder if 
the accusation of the family were true. But William's own relatives 
might have felt confident that they could keep him quiet, or might 
quite readily have been willing for the boy to tell his tale, if they 
thought that that would add to his and their sanctity. If therefore 
the boy was alive when reburied on the Tuesday by his relatives, 
it could only have been his family who had gone through the process 
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of crucifying with him, if any such process was undergone by the 
poor little lad. JosEPH JAcoss. 


STRACK’S “BIBLICAL ARAMAIC.” 


Grammatik des Biblischen Aramdisch mit den nach Handschrifien 
berichtigten Texten und einem Worterbuch, von PRo¥F. Dr. HERMANN 
L. Strack. Leipzig, 1897. (38+ 46 pp.’) 


Ir need only be said of this little volume that it fully confirms 
its author’s great reputation as a practical scholar and teacher to 
ensure it a hearty welcome. For in whatever mood we find the 
Professor—whether as a controversialist relentlessly hostile to Jew- 
baiters in general and to ex-Court-Chaplain Stécker in particular, or 
shattering with one mighty blow the whole fabric of the Blood 
Accusation myth, or in his quieter moods as Hebrew grammarian, 
exegetist, Talmudist, or palaeographist—all his works are stamped 
with the well-known impress of German learning. In the wonderfully 
cheap, compact, and scholarly book before me Prof. Strack has 
furnished students with ample material for the study of the Aramaic 
portions of the Old Testament (Ezra iv. 7-vi. 18 and vii. 11-28; Dan. 
ii, I-vii. 28; Gen. xxxi. 47; and Jer. x. 11). In the preface our 
author informs us that as long ago as 1879 he formed the idea of 
writing a Biblical-Aramaic Grammar, but postponed his work for 
fear of clashing with the work of his friend, Prof. Kautszch. His 
fears were groundless; both grammars are entirely independent of 
each other, and are, in fact, treated from a different standpoint. 
Strack’s grammar is intended for beginners, whilst the elaborate 
grammar of Prof. Kautzsch, with its detailed study of the syntax and 
full introduction to the comparative study of the Aramaic group of 
languages, caters for advanced students. Our text is based upon 
that of Baer’s edition ; when the readings differ, Strack’s is superior. 
Baer’s variants are given in the foot-notes. Our author has, however, 
omitted to mention that Baer gives "79 (with 7) in Dan. vi. 13, and 
8573 (with small and large 5) in Dan. vi. 20. The two editions 
should be used side by side. Baer gives a fuller list of paradigms, 
and a complete account of the Massoretic notes and variant readings 
of Ben-Asher and Ben-Naphtali. Strack does not give the tonic 
accents, nor does he vocalize the numerous Kethibs which abound 
in the Books of Daniel and Ezra. The new edition has two more 
paragraphs in the grammatical portion of the work—§ 1, which is 


1 A review of the first edition of this work, by Prof. Bacher, appeared 
in J. Q. R., vol. VIII, p. 505. 
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introductory and gives the literature upon the subject, and § 11, on 
the prepositions. The literature is fairly complete, although it is 
surprising that such names as Pusey, Cheyne, and Driver, are omitted. 
A third edition will probably be called for, when our author may find oc- 
casion to insert three new paragraphs on the adverbs, conjunctions, and 
the agreements and disagreements of the Aramaic of Daniel and Ezra, 
such as the exclusive use by Ezra of the pronominal forms Din: 
and pind, 27, 73, and by Daniel of D7, ¥7, PON, 12%, the 
employment of the adverbs NJ7BI% and NUTS by Ezra, and the 
reason why Daniel uses 2!) and Ezra 3713, Many scholars have 
regarded the pronominal forms with mem as Hebraisms, but the 
Nabataean Inscriptions have O17, corresponding to the forms in 
Ezra, whilst the Palmyrene Inscriptions use /\7, as we find in Daniel. 
The use of the Hofal Conjugation and of final 7 (for 8) proves that 
these forms were in use in some of the Aramaic dialects, and that it 
was only when the language became well worn that 7 was weakened 
to &, and © to 3. We have no more right to call such instances 
Hebraisms than to dub the O.E. ich a Germanism. On page 13 
attention is drawn to the fact that & is more original than D, which 
almost supersedes it in the Targum. The two letters had originally 
different sounds, but were soon confused. The Palmyrene Inscriptions 
and the Sendschirli make use of & We may also compare the 
miscellaneous use of & and D in the Phoenician Inscription of 
King Eshmunazar and in the Marseilles Votive Table, in which 
we find TOY, RW, D°29YM), and PDY' side by side. Bevan (The Book 
of Daniel, p. 39) has pointed out that Prof. Kautzsch was mistaken 
in regarding the use of & in Daniel and Ezra as due to Hebrew 
influence. Biblical Aramaic is naturally affected to a certain extent 
by Hebrew, but the influence has been greatly exaggerated. The use 
of Sheva Compositum and the few traces of the Pausal influence are 
distinct Hebraisras. But we must be very cautious. Who would 
think that such apparently pure Hebrew forms as 338, D3, 327, 253, 
122 (the Targums always use 27° for the perfect; cf. my Targum of 
Onkelos to Genesis, p. 69), DUN, ndE, MW occur in the Aramaic 
Sendschirli Inscription? A very important addition is the collation 
of the British Museum MS. Or. 2,374. This is one of the celebrated 
MSS. from Yemer. with superlinear vocalization. It is of very great 
importance for the criticism of the text. Some time ago I compared 
this MS. with Baer’s edition, and found about 150 variations, mostly 
slight, but some of importance. This MS. pays no attention to the 
Kethib, but inserts the Qere in the body of the text. Thus in Daniel 
ii. 33 this MS. reads /1799, whilst our texts have }"32 (Qere) and 
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j799 (Kethib). This would go towards proving that in the Aramaic 
of the Bible and the Targums the suffixes }i7 and }'3, as well as 
the suffix of the third person plural of the imperfect ji, are really 
of common gender. Unfortunately, Prof. Strack was only able to 





' make use of this MS. in the grammar, the text being already in print 
before he received the collation. But as it is unique in more ways 
4 than one (cf. Dalman’s note on p. 56 of his grammar), it is advisable 
to use it for the text too. On p. 5 of the preface our author promises 
us a new edition of the text, when this MS., as well as others, will be 
collated. The following table exhibits some of the differences :— 
Or. 2,374. Strack. 
m3" (Dan. ii. 20) ayy 
“IND (ii. 28) “ym 
22D (ii. 30) 22719 
NO" (Dan. ii. 34) xd "I 
MON (ii. 48) 2) 
with §( DY (ii. 19) DOS) with 
Patach ) DOWAN (vi. 11) DovAN ( Tzere 
PD (iii. 26) pb 
y by (i. 26) by 
with 1 (ii. 26 0 with 
Qametz ta o = . ( Patach 
12 (iv. 1) wn 
‘TN (iii. 15) bi 
nyt (iv. 6) nyt 
MEY (iii. 10) nny 
RNMOY (ii. 22) RAP EY 
HANI? (iii. 21) Hinnda72) 
MEY (iv. 9) PEPY 
{ And there are other differences. It is advisable to warn the reader 
to master the abbreviations on page 47 before commencing to read 
the grammar, for they are indeed a little bewildering, It is 
remarkable that our author has managed to find space for the 
‘ insertion of some of the latest results obtained by the decipherment 


of the Aramaic inscriptions, and for frequent references to Syriac. 
The text of Daniel and Ezra is printed in clear, bold type, and the 
footnotes are not only of critical, but also of historical and literary 
interest. I had occasion to look into twenty MSS. of the Hagio- 
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grapha, which are among the British Museum treasures, and was 
surprised to find how they differed. The verse I examined was 
Daniel vii. 23. The punctuation of some of the scribes appeared, at 
first sight, to be entirely arbitrary; to choose the best requires an 
endowment of exceptional critical discernment. I merely mention 
this to show what industry and ability is compressed into this little 
volume. The author refers for Targum readings to Merx’s Chresto- 
mathy, but this is a work which must be used with the utmost 
discretion on account of the number of copyists’ errors it contains. 
I have made a full list of corrections which Prof. Merx hopes soon to 
publish as an appendix to his book. If the instances could be found 
in Dalman’s Aramdische Dialektproben, it would certainly be preferable 
to use that compilation. In the lists of the interchanges between 
Hebrew and Aramaic consonants our author might have included 3 
and Bas in *Y13 and bn, Y and 3 as in ‘?!) and 732, and 8 and ‘ as in 
M and ‘O'S, OM and [iM The vocabulary is for beginners only; 
there is little, if any, attempt at etymology. Is 8208 (Jer. x. 11) 
merely a hardening of RYN, which is itself a softening from 178 
(Arabic UL)! with 2)? This interchange of » and P occurs in the 
Sendschirli Inscription, and Kautzsch compares the Aramaic “PY, 
to smoke, with the Hebrew 8? for a similar interchange. But 
perhaps "Y= Hebrew 1, just as /=Hebrew OW. The 
interchange of M and © as in Hebrew dup, Arabic JS, is fairly 
common. But probably such questions as these are beyond the 
modest scope of this work. Our author agrees with Meinhold 


and Bevan that the forms NIN, mn, rind, ma, are written with 5 
to avoid writing the Tetragrammaton. According to Gesenius the 
b is here a particle meaning “that,” “in order that,” after which the 
‘ is dropped. The foreign words are noted, and a circulus criticus 
placed over those words which are quoted in the vocabulary, but do 
not occur in the text. The method of the -tammar is, on the whole, 
thoroughly practical, although it would be preferable to arrange the 
paradigms in vertical, instead of horizontal, columns. Apart from 
such trifling details, the grammar may be cordially recommended to 
beginners. It is a marvel of cheapness, learning, lucidity, and 
conciseness, and supplies a real and long-felt want. 


H. BARNSTEIN. 





ERRATUM.— Throughout the article beginning on p. 491 read 
David di Rossi for Moses di Rossi. 











